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" Tau have given me a new idea of ministerial responsibiUty, mother/* said 
her son. "I had always considered the clergy as semi-ambassadors, endowed 
with spiritual blessings for mankind, to whom were delegated great and sweeping 
refOTma that could come through no other channel. If our friend Wolverton 
is entering upon a quixotic martyrdom, let us lend him a helping hand and 
place him upon philanthropic grounds where his abilities may be directed to 
needed reforms. With crime running rampant; an organized and educated 
criminal brotherhood; a systematized pauperism, hourly augmented by foreign 
importation; while every man^s foot is upon his brother^s neck, there is ample 
room for the most vigilant reformer. Honest men are at a premium, and no 
one can afford to waste his energy on imaginary evils.'** Page 163. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



Every progressive era has had its radicals, its teachers, 
its reformers, and its martyrs. They have been men and 
women thoroughly imbued with a desire to right some 
grievous wrong, encourage some laudable reformation, or 
elucidate some great fundamental principle. They are, as a 
rule, people who lay aside personal consideration, personal 
pleasures, and personal ambition to become the slaves of 
that burning desire to elevate the social, moral, and 
religious conditions of their race. They go out upon the 
highways and byways proclaiming the light of their 
inspiration, only to be thrust into the modern arena, there 
to do battle for their opinions, or close their martyrdom in 
ignominious defeat. 

In all this great intellectual contest, there is no fear like 
that of being misunderstood. The years spent in delving 
for hidden truths, the task of divesting the beautiful tower 
of Christian character of its cumbersome scaffoldage of 
creedism, will never be understood or appreciated until the 
world of unorganized Christian men and women come to 
place a true estimate upon the life-example of Him who 
came to show us the spirituality of humanity, and teach us 
the poetry of divine laws, but whose beautiful ministry has 
been sadly perverted by the self-appointed ambassadors 
who have made religion a " profession ** and public worship 
a formality. 

The triple romance of Thurman Wolverton is not the 
author's ideal of absorbing fiction, but is merely submitted 
as a fairly palatable dressing for the grave, philosophical 
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discussion of questions affecting our religious, intellectual, 
and moral development. It seeks to remove the veil from 
the beautiful life and teachings of the beloved Nazarene, 
and bring men to better understand His gospel of love and 
intrinsic purity. It is with this desire that the axe of 
criticism has been laid at the roots of superstition and 
error, feeling certain that a nearer approach to the fountain 
of religious truth must banish infidelity, promote morality, 
and draw us with irresistible fealty to the Omnipotent. 

The Author. 




WOLVERTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

HALLOWEEN. 

Crash! 

The street windows of the Hillman homestead trembled 
under the shower of cereal hail, while a chorus of juvenile 
voices outside took up the cry, "Halloween!" with such 
vehemence that the whole atmosphere seemed resonant 
with the watchword. 

It was, indeed, Halloween, and such a night as should 
always herald the coming of "All Saints* Day." The 
invigorating breath of the October evening stimulated the 
activity of youth to its fullest intoxication, while a flood of 
silver light clothed the earth in lunarian splendor. 

The startled inmates looked at each other in alarm, as if 
to question the cause of the bombardment, when the shouts 
of the besiegers dispelled all fear or apprehension, and they 
realized the honor that had been intended by the band of 
juvenile serenaders. 

As the long, reverberating shout greeted the ears of the 
family, Lawrence, the second son — at this time enjoying 
the uncertain age between frocks and cutaways — executed 
a series of gymnastics, bringing up with a somersault near 
the hat-rack, and was about to join the joyous army outside 
when his father's question brought him to his senses: 

" Where were you going, Lawrence? " 

" On a little lark with the boys is all; you know this is 
Halloween." 

(11) 
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" What do you mean by Hallovreen?" 

"I — I suppose it is the time the devil opens all the 
graves," replied the son, hesitatingly, but with a bright 
twinkle in his eye. ** I know everybody does as he 
chooses, has lots of fun, raises * Old Nick * generally, and 
no one seems to care." 

" Do I understand you that it is an occasion when people 
are licensed to do evil and forfeit their self-respect for the 
gratification of a few hours' hilarious amusement? " 

*' Why, no, father,^' replied Lawrence, a cloud shadowing 
his gray eyes, " but all the boys go out for fun on Hal- 
loween, and everybody thinks it is the privilege of the 
occasion." 

" What sort of sport, or fun, as you call it, do these 
boys indulge in? " 

Lawrence Hillman stood motionless for a moment as if 
lost in thought, while the family awaited his reply. At 
length, conscious of their attention, and evincing slight 
embarrassment, he crossed to his father's side, laid his 
hand upon his shoulder as if to gain strength from his 
father's quiet manner, and said: 

" Father, I do not need to tell you. It is not genteel 
sport, and I see you were right in asking me to remain at 
home." 

** I have not asked you to remain at home, my son; but I 
am glad you so readily distinguish between the occasion 
and the hilarity usually indulged in. If the word means 
anything, it means something better than the unlawful 
forfeiture of the rights of others. If it is, indeed, an Hal- 
loween, it should be fraught with good missions. Would 
it not be a capital idea to season your sport with the 
essence of goodness? " 

"Oh, yes," cried Lawrence, "but who ever heard of 
doing good for the fun of it? " 

" Not essentially for the fun of it, my son, but because it 
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is well to do good. We should always do that which is 
right from an innate love of justice without hope of reward. 
In this instance, however, I think you may combine benefi- 
cence with pleasure, and enhance your own enjoyment by 
controverting the mischief of others." 

"What a capital idea!" cried Lawrence, and throwing 
his arms around his father's neck, gave him a fervent kiss 
and was in the street in a minute. In ten minutes more he 
had sought out his favorite companion, explained the nature 
of his nocturnal visit to his conservative parents, obtained 
their advisory consent, and set out upon his pilgrimage. 

They soon found ample field for their labor of reforma- 
tion, for the kaleidoscope of juvenile ingenuity gave them 
every opportunity they could desire. Doctor Pillsbury's 
phaeton had become suddenly devotional, and was found 
in an inverted condition at the entrance of the Mission. 
Professor Owen's gate-post displayed a red flag, while a 
trellis in the front yard supported the ominous sign, 
"Small Pox." Deacon Brownlaw displayed at his resi- 
dence the suggestive invitation, " Three Shaves for a 
Quarter," while Parson Barlow's old " Dobbin " meandered 
the streets in quest of a morsel of hay, suspended from a 
pole ingeniously secured to the saddle, so as to extend 
about three inches beyond his nose. 

The restoration of transitory property to its rightful 
owner, and the many courtesies they were enabled to pay 
the victims of their inconsiderate companions, won for 
them many kind words and much proffered hospitality, all 
of which they relished with the keenest sensibility. 

Flushed with the excitement of the evening, and reveling 
in the anticipated chagrin of their fellows, they were about 
to return home when Lawrence exclaimed: 

" Oh, Thurman, we have forgotten widow Morton and 
George; let us go down to the cottage and see what the 
hobgoblins have been doing for them! " 
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Turning into the grassy side street, they were rapidly 
approaching the Morton cottage from the rear, when young 
Wolverton, catching the arm of his companion, exclaimed: 

" Look, Lawrence I What is that? " 

As he spoke, the boy pointed to the anterior extremities 
of a man apparently entering the rear chamber window 
from the nearly leafless branches of a large sugar-maple 
that stood adjacent. The sound of voices had evidently 
reached his ear, and he paused as if undetermined. 
Evidently concluding he had been discovered, the hob- 
goblin leaped from the window, scaled the garden-wall, 
and was soon lost to view; not, however, before his image 
had been indelibly engraven on the minds of the two 
boys. 

"Shall we follow him, Thurman?" exclaimed Lawrence, 
as the figure vanished behind the high board fence. 

" No," replied young Wolverton, " let us report him to 
the night-watch. He is an ugly fellow that I had rather 
not tackle.*' 

At this moment, the door of the cottage opened 
and Mrs. Morton appeared, to inquire what was the matter. 
Her son, a lad about their own age, also put in an appear- 
ance to learn who their callers might be. 

A few hurried words of explanation, and the three boys 
started for the business portion of the village to give the 
alarm. 

Passing near the Mission, the boys suddenly came upon 
an old man walking feebly with a cane, whose bent form 
and bushy gray hair and beard betokened extreme old 
age. As they were about to pass him, he accosted them in 
a voice evidently enfeebled with age: 

" Good evening, boys; can you tell me where the old 
Mission meets? I am a stranger in your village, but 
always like to meet with good Christian people." 

The moment Lawrence and Thurman saw the figure of 
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the old man, a strange presentiment seized the minds of 
both, and a glance recorded the mutual distrust. They 
would doubtless have passed him in silence had not his 
remark required a reply. The question, so innocent in 
itself, so natural from a stranger, was so closely allied to 
the cardinal element in the nature of young Wolverton as 
to dispel all doubt or fear, and he answered him with pro- 
found respect. 

But with Lawrence the question was a meaningless 
evasion, confirming any presentiment he might have 
entertained. 

** You say you are a stranger in Clifton? " inquired 
young Hillman. " May I ask who told you this church 
is called the old Mission? " 

**Ah, my boy," turning to Lawrence with a greatly 
enfeebled voice, " I am an old, old man, but my memory 
retains the beautiful cadence I find in the house of God." 

** Then you are not a stranger in Clifton? " 

"Who says I am not a stranger in Clifton?" almost 
hissed the now no longer decrepit old man. 

"I say it," replied Hillman, the boyish impulse giving 
way to manly courage; "and I say more. You are a rob- 
ber in disguise who, not ten minutes ago, sought to rob the 
residence of Mrs. Morton, and were frightened away by 
Thurman Wolverton and myself; I know your disguise 
and will report you to the authorities." 

Scarcely had the words fallen from the lips of young 
Hillman, when the old man sprang like a tiger upon the 
boys, felling young Morton to the ground with one sweep 
of his massive cane. 

No sooner had the blow descended upon the head of 
their companion, when both boys were upon their antago- 
nist, speedily wresting from him his disguise and stripping 
him of all superfluous attire. 

For a moment it seemed the boys would triumph; but 
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ilrsperaiioii lent iinn.iliir.il strength to the ruffian, and 
.shaking' uir' his a>sailant.s, he darted for the river, leaving 
his (hs^^uisc and poriioiis of liis wardrobe as mementos of 
the slruys^lc. 

The nu'lfc had attracted the attention of several villagers, 
who iMinr upon the stt-ne just in time to see the would-be 
robber and assassin disappear among the shadows. 

As the ( rowd >^rew in numbers, each arrival was treated 
to an excited rehearsal of the incident by those early upon 
the scene, with such additional information as the relator 
thought nii;^ht be of interest to his hearers, or conducive of 
the jrreatest ejaculations of surprise, until the boys stood 
out, in the inia^^niKition of their fellows, as veritable heroes. 

The authorities were sofMi upon the scene of action, and 
with such aid as could be secured among the excited 
l)ystan(lers, set out in (juest of the fleeing fugitive. Fully 
a lunulred men, boys, and their canine accompaniment, 
started on the trail, and if they failed to run down their 
ji^ame, it was because of the pandemonium of the over- 
zealous, self-constituted vigilance committee. 

In the excitement of the moment, all thoughts of young 
Morton — who lay stunned and bleeding upon the walk — 
had given place to the hope of capture. When his momen- 
tary excitement and exhaustion had passed sufficiently^ 
Lawrence turned to his young friend, and rested his head 
upon his knee. As he did so, a groan escaped the lips of 
the prostrate boy, showing his companions that life was 
not extinct. 

" We must take him to his mother, Thurman," said Law- 
rence, "but I do not ki.ow how we shall manage it; I 
tremble so that I can scarcely walk.*' 

"Put 'im on th' stretcher! " exclaimed a deep, contralto 
voice — just merging from boy to manhood — and Robert 
Sawyer stepped forward, stretched out his long arms and 
began to twine them around the prostrate boy. 
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"You, Bob?" said Lawrence, "you do not expect to 
carry him alone? " 

" Bet your boots I kin! Didn't ye know I was a first- 
class ambulance? I jes wish I'd a bin along here when th* 
dogon tramp as don th' bizness was here! Wouldn't I a shut 
up on 'im? " 

" Yes," chimed in Ren Barker, a little chagrined at the 
momentary popularity of his rival, " if Shears had a shut 
up on him, he would have been a cooked goose." 

"An' I can cook th' goose of any dogon blackleg as 
calls me * Shears ','* retorted Bob, with much feeling. 
" Som'un take this 'ere lad an' I'll walk his rod pole in 
less'n a minute." , 

"Never mind him, Robert," said Thurman. "We all 
know you could do it, but you are too good a fellow to 
notice such an insult. You are doing a manly act worthy 
a hero, and he is only jealous of your goodness and pop- 
ularity." 

"Well, I reckon as how you've hit th' persimins that 
time," returned Sawyer, evidently feeling the full honor 
conveyed by Wolverton's words. ** But it does a feller a 
powerful sight o' good to sit down on such a dogon 
coward." 

The hint was quite broad enough for Ren Barker, and he 
quietly took his departure as much unobserved as possible. 
Robert Sawyer, or " Shears," as Barker had christened him, 
started with his burden for the Morton cottage, whither 
Lawrence had preceded him to break the unwelcome news 
to the mother. 

No mother could bear a child more tenderly than did the 
" Stretcher " convey his charge, and the little assistance 
rendered by Thurman served to shorten the journey if it 
did not lighten the burden. 

Lawrence reached the Morton cottage much in advance 
of his companions, his little condoling speech well conned, 

2 
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that he might give the mother no unnecessary alarm. His 
foot had hardly touched the door-stone, when the cottage 
door opened, and the gentle voice of Mrs. Morton greeted 
him: 

" Is that you, Lawrence? Where did you leave George?" 
'* I'm sorry to say, Mrs. Morton, that George has — " 
" Mercy, child, what has happened? Your face is cov- 
ered with blood! Has — has George — done something — " 
Lawrence passed his hand over his face and discovered 
a flesh wound had been inflicted upon his temple, from 
which the blood, now warmed by excitement, was begin- 
ning to flow. Thrusting his handkerchief to his face to 
cover the uninviting sight, he continued in a hesitating 
manner, his nice little speech having entirely left him: 

*' I — I do not think anything very serious has happened, 
Mrs. Morton, but we had a set-to with a robber, and 
George is quite badly hurt. I — I think he is stunned." 

A deathly pallor passed over the face of Mrs. Morton, 
and a mist seemed shutting out her vision. Clasping 
her hand over her heart, to still its wild beating, she 
moaned: 

" My boy, my dear boy! Oh, George, where is he! " 
The name seemed to give her strength, and in a moment 
she was quite calm. Placing her hand upon young Hill- 
man's shoulder, and looking into his face as if to read his 
very thoughts: 

" You think he is only stunned. Did the robber escape? " 
At this moment a step was heard upon the walk and 
both turned instinctively to the door. 

" Make room fer th* omnibus! " came in the well-known 
voice of the big-hearted Sawyer, who had gotten the terms 
" ambulance " and " omnibus," somewhat mixed. " Th' con- 
quering hero Cometh! Only a little worse fer a crack o' 
th* coco'nut! He'll be all right in th' mornin*." 

Vainly endeavoring, by jocular speech, to dispel the 
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mother's fear, Bob deposited his burden upon the sofa, 
where Mrs. Morton had placed a snowy pillow and coun- 
terpane. As he did so, the boy's lips moved mechanically, 
and he breathed the most sacred of all words: 

" Mother." 

Mrs. Morton fell upon her knees, and, clasping her boy 
to her bosom, shook with emotion. 

The pallid, expressionless face, bearing the crimson 
stain and resting upon its spotless background, was a 
sight that would sicken a stronger heart than Bob Saw-, 
yer's. Choking down a sob and bringing the lapels of his 
coat into requisition, he retreated to the kitchen where 
Lawrence was endeavoring to check the flow of blood from 
his temple. 

" I tell ye. Law, this ere's bad bizness. I reckon George's 
sent fer, an' here you are with a right smart cut in th' head 
as'll lay ye up on th' shelf fer a good 'lie. It jes takes th' 
san' clean out o' me." 

And Sawyer brought his coat lapel to his eyes again 
while he persistently swallowed the lump that kept rising 
in his throat. 

" Not so bad as that, Robert," Lawrence replied, a sad 
smile creeping about the corners of his mouth. " But we 
must have medical assistance at once. Go for Doctor Hill- 
man and tell him to bring his surgical instruments. Say 
nothing to mother about me unless asked, and then that I 
have sustained but slight injuries." 

Rob was out of the room almost before the last words 
were spoken, and as his power of locomotion was never 
questioned, it is safe to venture no time was lost in sum- 
moning Doctor Hillman. 

Lawrence was soon able, by means of a bandage, to pre- 
sent himself in the cozy little sitting-room, where he found 
Mrs. Morton chafing the hands of her boy in mute 
despair, while he tossed and groaned in a delirium of pain. 
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Near the sofa, his eyes riveted to the pallid face of the 
sufferer, sat Thurman Wolverton, silent and motionless, a 
tear now and then coursing its way down his beardless 
cheek. 

Lawrence, though suffering from a severe blow, was by 
far the most self-possessed of all, and though apprehensive 
of his friend's danger, tried to be cheerful and to encourage 
those about him. 

All in all, it was not an assuring sight that greeted 
Doctor Hillman in this, his first professional call. He had 
graduated with honors, and was by nature well calculated 
for the sick room. Quiet, self-possessed, a soft, gentle 
voice, the embodiment of affability, it seemed there was 
nothing wanting in his fitness for his chosen profession. 

But there is a marked difference between theory and 
practice, and not many physicians find their first labor in a 
surgical hospital where one of their kinsmen is numbered 
among the patients. 

The nature of the summons and the bandage around his 
brother's head, led the doctor to the conclusion that 
Lawrence had sent for him on his own account, and began 
to interrogate him as to how badly he was hurt. 

Pointing to the couch where George lay moaning, he 
simply said: 

" He needs you more than I." 

Doctor Hillman turned to the couch, placed his hand 
lightly upon the arm of Mrs. Morton and softly spoke her 
name. She rose to her feet and mechanically took his 
hand; then, as if conscious of his mission for the first, she 
pressed it to her lips, while the flood of tears that welled 
from her eyes trickled down her care-worn cheeks. 

" Oh Doctor, Doctor, save my boy, my boy! He is all 
I have — all I want! Do not let him die, Doctor; he is 
mine! I can not, can not give him up! " 

"Calm yourself Mrs. Morton; this will never do. All 
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that can be done for George shall be, but you must be 
quiet. The least excitement may prove fatal. He will 
need care, such as only a mother can give, and upon your 
courage and fortitude depends largely his recovery." 

Mrs. Morton, with difficulty, conquered her emotion, and 
with a countenance on which was written the fear she dare 
not express, contributed such assistance as she could. 

An examination revealed a deep cut and fracture on the 
left parietal, leaving a marked depression upon the brain. 
Doctor Hillman relieved this pressure at once, dressed the 
wound carefully, administered a sedative, and pronounced 
the patient out of immediate danger. 

It is needless to record, the intelligence lifted a load 
from the hearts of all. Wolverton, who had sat mute and 
motionless, watching every move with bated breath, now 
gave vent to his feelings in that purest of all prayers: 

"Thank God!" 

" This you, Thurman ? I did not dream of meeting you 
here." 

" Yes," said Wolverton, *' it was partially my fault that 
George was hurt," and he tried to accept the doctor's prof- 
fered hand. 

The hand swung forward with the motion of the body, 
but dropped limp at his side, while a groan proclaimed the 
pain it cost him. 

"What! a broken arm!" exclaimed Doctor Hillman as 
he stepped to young Wolverton's side. 

Thurman grew pale and would doubtless have fallen had 
not the doctor sustained him. Administering a restora- 
tive, he was soon in condition to undergo an examination. 

Fortunately, Doctor Hillman found the difficulty no 
worse tlian a dislocated shoulder, which, though swollen, 
was soon replaced and the arm held firmly in its position. 

Lawrence's turn came next, but as he was not so seri- 
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ously injured as the others, his brother preferred to delay 
the dressing of his injuries until their return home. 

Leaving directions with Mrs. Morton in regard to the 
care of her son, Doctor Hillman and Lawrence, support- 
ing Wolverton, now weak from nervous exhaustion, bade 
the widow good-night and set out for the home of young 
Wolverton. 

Wolverton's parents had just learned the news — which 
embraced nothing of their son's injuries — and were 
anxiously awaiting his return to learn from him the story 
of his bravery. What, then, could have been their surprise 
when they saw him supported by his companions ! 

Doctor Hillman in a brief, quiet manner, related the 
incidents of the evening, left the family a quieting potion 
to be used in case of necessity, and taking his brother's 
arm, started for home. 

Scarcely had the door closed behind Doctor Hillman and 
Lawrence, when the Wolverton household was the scene of 
affection, worthy the picture of the ** Magic Pen." 

Ray Amberton — impulsive, loving Ray — whose life knew 
no sunshine outside her foster home, rushed to young 
Wolverton's side, threw her arms about his neck, and wept 
tears of mingled joy and pride. 

** Oh, Thurman, Thurman, my own, dear brother! Such 
a brave, darling hero! " 

Gently stroking her sunny hair with his uninjured hand, 
Thurman quieted her sisterly anxiety by relating some of 
the incidents of the evening. 

" Oh, not so bad as that, little sister; only half a hero, at 
most. You see I have a strong arm and a whole head, 
which I consider very fortunate." 

With a gentle hand, Mrs. Wolverton quieted the impet- 
uous girl, and after a few minutes, Wolverton, weary from 
his excitement, sought his chamber to review, in dreams, 
the adventures of the evening. 
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When the humble prayer, laden with thankfulness, rose 
from that family altar that night, it bore with paternal 
pride the name of a son in whose hands rested the future 
happiness or crushing misery of a doting father and loving 
mother. 

When the two brothers reached the " Pines," they found 
that Robert Sawyer had done full justice to the heroes, not 
forgetting Lawrence's injunction to create no unnecessary 
anxiety on account of his injuries. 

It was with a feeling of relief that Mr. Hillman learned 
from his elder son that nothing serious would result from 
the injuries, and smiled as he asked Lawrence how he 
liked his Halloween. 

-"I have been manly, father, and although I have a sore 
head, I have a clear conscience and an unsullied name. I 
thank you for the lesson^ you taught me and will try, God 
helping me, to be all you or He may desire." 

As Mr. Hillman bade Lawrence good-night, a proud light 
shone in his blue eyes, speaking the pride he felt in his 
children. Gently placing his arm about his wife — who had 
been standing at his side — he drew her to him with a 
lover's fondness. 

"Mary," he whispered, "our lot has not always been 
what we could most desire, and we have passed through 
many trials together; but with two such 'sons as Lewis and 
Lawrence, our lives have surely not been in vain.^' 

Mrs. Morton sat through the long, lonely hours of that 
October evening, clasping the hand of all she held most 
dear on earth. Now and then she would watch the silver 
orb wending her westward journey, to clothe with her robe 
of satin the broad prairies and barren desert, and then to 
reflect her pale beauty in the oval mirror that knows no 
bounds but the hand of the Infinite. 

As she sits in her solitude, watching the breathing of 
her child, her thoughts wander back through the laby- 
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rinths of an existence beset with more thorns than roses. 
She sees in the white face upon the pillow before her, the 
counterpart of her girlish idol, her womanly pride, and the 
one sustaining love of her widowhood. Shall he, too, be 
torn from her ? No; God forbid. A life so devoted needs 
no further tie to bind it to the Omnipotent. And yet, who 
shall say that the hand which has so nearly severed the ties 
that bind the son to life is not yet damp with the life- 
blood of the sire ? 



CHAPTER II. 

THE HEROES. 

The November morning dawned bright and lovely. The 
King of Day, clothed in his robe of light and crown of 
sparkling brilliancy, mounted his chariot of fire and 
came riding over the eastern hill-tops to gaze upon the 
peaceful valley, and follow his pale companion to her 
western boudoir. 

As he looked down, upon quiet Clifton with its glittering 
spires, its ever-changing columns of vapor, the subdued 
hum, like the hive of hybrid honey-gatherers, with here 
and there a " worker " starting forth to his daily toil, how 
should he have known the tumult and anxiety filling the 
minds and hearts of those around whose center seemed — 
to them — to revolve the glorious universe? Why should he 
know, when, in this great animate and inanimate creation, 
each has but its own office to perform? And yet, even the 
fall of a sparrow is noted. Is it possible? Yes, and more 
than probable. In this divine creation no function is 
incomplete. The nerves of nature pervade the whole 
system, and, like faithful sentinels, report the minutest 
vibration to the Great Center. Man, alone, is exempt 
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from this great, immutable law; and he, possessing 
divine attributes, is made a law unto himself. He is the 
great, sympathetic nerve in the universal system, each a 
distinct ganglion, yet bound by sympathetic ligaments 
into one fraternal phalanx. 

Mrs. Morton felt that a veil was shutting in her horizon, 
excluding the one bright ray of light that had been her 
hope through all her widowhood. All that was left of her 
once joyous life, except the sacred memory of the 
departed, lay tossing in a feverish delirium, calling her 
name in meaningless supplication. Would he, too, be 
taken from her.? Was it the irrevocable plan of an all-wise 
Providence? Was this the dispensation of Mercy? In her 
feverish forebodings, Mrs. Morton was unconsciously 
nearing the barren shores of infidelity. 

A gentle, almost imperceptible knock at the door 
recalled Mrs. Morton from her mental incubus, and she rose 
to welcome Doctor Hillman and his mother, who had 
called in gentle solicitude to inquire after the sufferer. 

Doctor Hillman found his patient delirious, with rising 
temperature, and became apprehensive of serious results. 
This he disclosed to the mother with guarded considera- 
tion, not wishing to pain her with unwarranted alarm. His 
patient was unmistakably in the first stages of brain-fever, 
and the only question was what treatment to adopt. The 
slower treatment would doubtless mean weeks of suffer- 
ing, but with careful treatment and tender nursing, he felt 
that the mind would come through unimpaired, while a 
more aggressive course was likely to prove fatal to both 
mind and body. 

Mrs. Morton received the intelligence in tearful resigna- 
tion. Any hope, be it ever so slight, was consolation to 
her bereaved heart. If the recovery of her dear boy 
devolved upon her care, or even martyrdom, she felt she 
could gladly make the sacrifice. 
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He would need her undivided attention, and as their 
household had consisted of mother and son, Mrs. Morton 
would require the services of a domestic. The thought 
seemed so strange to her that she looked about the room, 
every object recalling some fond recollection, until she 
shuddered at the thought of passing them over to unsym- 
pathetic hands. 

Mrs. Hillman, with woman's intuition, read her 
thoughts and replied almost before her mind had 
assumed more definite shape: 

" It is not so great a trial, Mrs. Morton, to be relieved of 
one's household duties, especially where it passes to gentle 
hands; and to prove to you that you do not possess all the 
cream of human kindness, I am going to relieve 
you of this arduous responsibility. It is too bad, after all 
you have done for others, if you have no friends to help 
you bear your burden in your hour of affliction. Remember, 
the dove, that goes out laden with blessings for others, is 
sure to return laden with joy and contentment." 

Mrs. Morton pillowed her head on her friend's shoulder 
and wept tears of gratitude. The heart that had been 
frozen by the ^unrelenting hand of fate was thawed by the 
gentle shower of human sympathy, while the flood of grief 
was dried by the soft rays of sisterly love. 

Mrs. Wolverton and Ray called early to inquire after 
George, and the three women — if fifteen years constitute 
womanhood — held a long consultation in the cozy little 
dining-room, while Doctor Hillman and Mrs. Morton were 
making sundry arrangements for the convenience of the 
invalid. 

It was finally arranged that Ray should assume the 
regular household duties, while the two elder ladies should 
lighten the care of the watcher. 

Doctor Hillman, who had spent the time since his gradua- 
tion in a tour of the lakes and a protracted sojourn in the 
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upper peninsula in search of the rest he so much required, 
had returned just in time to be most serviceable in this 
labor of love. He resolved his initiatory practice should 
be crowned with success, and assured Mrs. Morton that he 
intended to share with her the care of her son. 

It seemed to Mrs. Morton that the kindness of friends 
would overwhelm her with obligations no gratitude could 
repay, and she was truly repentant for having entertained 
disloyal thoughts toward One who **doeth all things well." 

The boys* bravery and young Morton's misfortune, were 
the themes of the village gossip, and many were the tender 
inquiries and proffered assistance from friends who had 
observed the boys* manly bearmg. 

' At school, Lawrence and Wolverton were the heroes of 
the hour. They were exalted by the boys, petted by the 
girls, and followed with wondering eyes by all the Lillipu- 
tians of the primary departments. 

Robert Sawyer was among the first to propose some 
appropriate demonstration in horK)r of the heroes, and his 
fellow-pupils were only too ready to join in the manifesto. 
A couple of old doors, that had been discarded in the repair 
of some out-buildings, were pressed into service, properly 
manned by boys about the same height, and Lawrence and 
Thurman, somewhat lame from their experience of the night 
before, forced to occupy the animated platforms. 
Then began the procession, in which the entire school 
joined, each with his or her own noisy demonstration of 
approval. 

Robert Sawyer head'ed the procession as drum- major. 
The waterpail, stuffed with sundry female wraps, in an 
inverted position, serving as the figure-head, while a jump- 
pole made a beat-staff of no mean proportions. 

After parading until the shoulders of the bearers tired of 
their burden. Bob halted the procession upon the highest 
knoll of the school-ground, and gave the order: 
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"Dismount!" 

Then began the construction of a hastily-improvised plat- 
form, consisting of a couple of old barrels, borrowed from 
a neighboring yard, over which was laid one of the doors, 
and young Wolverton placed thereon. 

"A speech! a speech! " rang from every throat, until the 
distant hills took up the cry and echoed back the enuncia- 
tion, "'ech, 'ech." 

It was very evident " each " would be called upon before 
their companions were through with them. . 

During the construction of the improvised rostrum, the 
girls had seized upon the opportunity to pay tribute to the 
heroes. 

Ribbons of every description, from the narrow hair-ribbon 
of the fair-haired blonde of twelve to the broad sash of the 
black-eyed belle of fifteen, bedecked the button-holes or 
flowed from huge knotted-bows at the shoulder. 

When Thurman was placed upon the platform, by gentle 
but ruddy hands, he looked like an animated dummy in the 
ribbon department of a metropolitan salesroom. 

"Ladies and gen-tel-men;" sang out Bob, taking his posi- 
tion on the platform by the side of young Wolverton. " It^s 
my proud priverlege tew interduce tew yew the great hero 
o* Clifton. He's th' feller as jumped outer th' back o' th* 
dogon or tramp as broke 'is arm. He's th' — " 

"Oh, come off the roost! " shouted a voice, from the rear 
oT the throng, and Bob recognized his arch enemy, Ren 
Barker. 

Bob's face grew white and red by turns, and gulping 
down something that kept rising in his throat, he continued: 

"Boys, I ain't agoin' ter spile this 'ere meetin'; but when 
we're through, jes lis'n an' ye'll hear so'thin' fall." 

Bob stepped down from the platform and, although he 
tried to act very jolly, there was a gleam in his eye not at 
all pleasant to see. 
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Thurman, being left alone, soon summoned sufficient 
voice to make himself heard by those near the platform. 
As he began to speak, all became quiet, and he told them 
in modest language the circumstances of the previous 
evening. 

f* Boys! " he said, *' Bob has called me the 'great hero of 
Clifton;' but I am not. To be sure I have this lame arm," 
pointing to his bandage; *' but I did no more than any of 
you would have done. Not one among you but what would 
fight for a chum, if you thought he was in the right." 

"Yes, there is! " shouted a small voice, near the platform. 
" Ren Barker would a run, an' crawled under Tom Taylor's 
barn, like he did when Bob Sawyer was a goin' to lick 'im 
for lyin' 'bout 'im." 

** Well, I mean any of you boys, who are manly," contin- 
ued Wolverton, not the least put out by the interruption. 
"I was only doing my duty; but I will tell you who the 
brave hero is: It is the fellow who could look through his 
mask, and read, between the lines of his simple questions, 
the true meaning of the robber; and if Marion Abbott will 
not get her face so close to his, in tying on that neck-tie, I 
will call on Lawrence Hillman." 

A shout greeted the name, and the pointed allusion 
brought the scarlet to another face beside Hillman's. 

Thurman was taken upon the shoulders of several of the 
larger boys, and gently lowered to ^the ground, while willing 
hands fairly carried Lawrence to the platform. 

" Thurman has given me all the honor," began Lawrence; 
"and I fear a little unwarranted popularity by his personal 
allusion; but I am going to tell you of something better than 
a sore head or dislocated arm. Thurman and I started out 
on a great reform, and I, for one, am glad of what we have 
done. Halloween does not mean mischiefeen, and to turn it 
into a bad use is worse than no amusement at all. Thurman 
and I did all the good we could, and the meeting with the 
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robber was purely an accident. However, I wish George 
were as well as we are, and able to share with us the honor 
you have conferred. Let us all hope for his recovery." 

As Lawrence stepped from the platform, Robert Sawyer 
took his place, and said: 

"Boys, we've had a mighty 'spressive time an' I 'pose 
three cheers fer th' heroes o' Hallereen." 

The proposition needed no second, and the hills resounded 
with three hearty cheers. 

" An' now, boys," said Bob, •' let's give three cheers for 
poor George, an' hope as he'll get well an' be with us soon." 

Three more cheers were given; but it must be confessed, 
a tender chord of sympathy was traceable in the childish 
voices. 

** Now, boys," continued Bob, ** we're done with th* halli- 
luyar part o' th' program, but I've a little matter o' my own 
as I want ter tell ye 'bout. La.st night, when I's a getherin* 
o' th' lad in my arms, an' he alookin' like death, that dogon 
coward o' a Ren Barker hollered out an' called me * shears.' 
I was so dogon mad I could a licked 'im in a minit if 
Thur. hadn't a kind o' cooled me down. Now, I don't want 
any o' you fellers to think I'm a babyin' of it, or wants to 
whine; but if Ren Barker has got any friends here as wants 
to take 'is part, I'm ready to fight 'im an' all o' his friends.'^ 

Bob, quietly laying off his hat and coat, stepped down 
from the platform, ready to do battle. 

Lawrence and the other boys soon gathered around 
Sawyer, urging him to pay no attention to the insult. 

" It's a dogon hard thing fer a feller to get over when th' 
tarnal skunk 'suits 'im right 'fore 'is friends." 

** Never mind. Bob," joined in Sarah Perkins, coming up 
and taking his hand. " We all know he don't amount to 
much. He's a coward, anyway." 

"You say that, Sallie, an' he a takin* you to th' spellin'- 
school over in th* Brice district only las* Friday night! " 
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"'Tis false! I never would be seen with such a coward. 
If I did go with him I should expect him to crawl under 
Tom Taylor's barn if the dog barked at him." 

It was very apparent that a great load had been lifted 
from Bob's heart, and he promised her he would not mar 
the pleasui^s of the day by any belligerent demonstrations. 
Putting on his coat and hat, he was heard to murmur to 
himself: 

" Any dogon bla'gard as '11 lie 'bout a gal like Sallie 
Perkins orter be kicked till 'is mother'd think he's a churn 
o' blackberry perserves — th' dogon coward ! '^ 

While the older pupils were engaged in dissuading Saw- 
yer from his war-like intentions, they had not noticed little 
Fen Probert — who had so unceremoniously interrupted 
Thurman with his allusion to Barker — who now stood 
upon the platform, waving his cap for recognition. 

** I say, everybody ! Let's give three cheers for Bob 
Sawyer — the bulliest boy in the hull school ! " 

It seemed the school was in a cheering mood for they 
gave the three cheers with a " tiger." 

Bob hesitated for a moment, as if uncertain what to do, 
then catching his young champion by an arm and leg, he 
swung him around his neck and started for the school- 
house followed by the rest of the school. 

The spirit of the school was the spirit of Clifton; and 
the boys received the utmost consideration everywhere. 
TYit Local Fress spoke of their heroic conduct and com- 
mended their bravery, while Parson Barlow mentioned 
them in his sermon as " the boys who dared do right, even 
in the face of danger." 

No one appreciated this popularity more than Lawrence, 
whose pride in the approbation of others was his greatest 
weakness. He loved attention, and to be the center of an 
admiring crowd was his greatest pleasure. His father, 
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ohscrvin;^ this weakness, souj^lit lo reveal it to his son 
Ix-iorc il sliould ;r;iin um) strong a hold upon him. 

All occasion soon presented itself. While on his way to 
his ofli< c, a fitw days after tiie incident we have related, he 
(•spi<(l liis son coniin^^ tiiward him, accompanied by three 
hoys about his own aj^e, each of whom was puffing a cigar- 
<:lh: and laudin;^ Lawrence on his *' jolly good luck." 

As lit! j)ass(:d his father, the cheek of Lawrence crim- 
soned and n-achinj^ the next corner, he bade his compan- 
ions a ;;oo(l aliern<»on and turned his steps toward home. 

It was the custom in the Hillman household after tea, to 
read soin(* chapter in history, science, or political economy, 
;i;jd discuss it in all its bearings. This evening, Mr. Hill- 
man selected the subject of early associates and discussed 
it from the Franklin standpoint. 

It was the father's plan to fairly interest the others in 
tin* subject under consideration and then by a series of 
interrogations, draw out the broadest possible thought. 
After discussing the subject in all its phases, Mr. Hillman, 
turning to Lawrence, said: 

" liy the way, Lawrence, who were those boys I saw with 
you this afternoon ? I thought they were new associates 
of yours." 

The cheek of Lawrence crimsoned but, looking up at his 
father, he replied: 

" They were some boys attending our school from Lyn- 
don — sent here on account of our excellent discipline. 
They are said to be a little wild." 

" I thought they exercised undue familiarity," replied 
his father, a troubled look coming into his eyes. 

*' You do not distrust me, do you father ? You do not 
think I would follow their wild ways or do anything that 
would bring disgrace upon our family ?" 

" No, my son, not knowingly; but the blackest sin 
becomes brilliant by constant contact. 1 would not only 
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have you avoid evil yourself, but shun its presence in 
others. To illustrate this problem in moral philosophy, I 
will ask you to step to your toilet and remove from your 
hands the last particle of dust." 

With a questioning look in his gray eyes, Lawrence did 
as he was bid and soon returned offering his hands to his 
father for inspection. 

" Yes,'* said Mr. Hillman, " they are spotless and I trust 
they may always remain so. However, to illustrate, I will 
ask you to select three of the most brilliant diamonds from 
this scuttle of coal. Be very careful not to soil your 
hands, for I desire them to remain pure and spotless." 

Lawrence did his father's bidding, but found the utmost 
care could not prevent the blackening stain. 

It was an old illustration, but in all the years that fol- 
lowed, Lawrence Hillman never forgot the lesson of the 
three blackened characters. 

November was full of many blessings for Lawrence 
Hillman and his friends. The resolute nature of George 
Morton — assisted by the gentle, maternal care, and by the 
professional skill of Doctor Hillman — soon rallied and 
passed through the battle for life unsc'athed. But he was 
yet weak and his physician had given strict injunctions that 
he should not expose himself before the holidays. 

The loss of several weeks* school was sorely felt, but the 
kind assurance of assistance from Lawrence and Thurman 
gave him courage to bear the inevitable. 

There was some talk of an exhibition at the close of the 
fall term, but it had given way to the all-absorbing craze for 
a Christmas tree. 

Long before the renowned dispenser of Christmas favors 
had thought of laying in a store for his annual trip, the young 
people of Clifton had settled upon the main features, and a 
Christmas tree was an assured futurity. 

Thurman and Lawrence were feverishly anxious that 

8 
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the occasion should present some new feature, and were 
racking their brains to discover what it should be. Marion 
Abbott and Ray Amberton were, of course, taken into the 
consultation, but could decide upon no satisfactory 
programme. 

Bob Sawyer was finally called into the council and pro- 
posed to convert the belfry into a Christmas store-room, 
while someone dressed in stars and stripes should ascend 
and descend through the scuttle-hole, dispensing presents 
to the eager children — an office he was admirably fitted, by 
nature, to perform. 

At length a programme was arranged, meeting the appro- 
bation of all, and Thurman was appointed a committee of 
one to wait upon Parson Barlow and secure his assistance. 

Parson Barlow — evidently remembering the kind return 
of old " Dobbin," and wishing to show his appreciation of 
the kind office — readily accorded his cooperation, and 
everything seemed to smile on their project. 

Every detail was to be guarded with the utmost care, 
only the committee having the matter in hand to be let 
into the secret. It was arranged that those interested in 
the Christmas festivities should meet at the Mission on 
Monday evening for the appointment of the several com- 
mittees. By the exercise of a little parliamentary sagacity, 
Lawrence gained the attention of the chairman — old 
deacon Brownlaw — and succeeded in making several 
important nominations, that would conduce to their 
advantage in carrying out their plans. 

Robert Sawyer and Sarah Perkins were on a committee 
for decorating the Mission; while Marion Abbott, Thur- 
man Wolverton, and Ray Amberton were appointed a 
supervising committee with power to increase their numbers 
indefinitely. Six little boys were appointed as ushers, and a 
like number of little girls were to assist them in passing 
the presents from the criers. Doctor Hillman and Professor 
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Owen were elected to the delightful office of " criers," and 
the meeting adjourned well satisfied with its labors. 

The parliamentary skill of young Hillman was sub- 
stantially recognized by making him one of that flexible 
committee, after which others were added who, in the 
judgment of the primitive committee, could be trusted 
with the secret arrangements. After the full working 
force had been chosen, the committee voted, by unanimous 
consent, to make George Morton an honorary member, 
with the duty of chief director. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

The week of preparation was one of feverish anxiety to 
the committee. School duties could not be neglected; and 
as it was review week, it seemed that hours flew like 
minutes. Mrs. Morton's parlor was converted into a com- 
mittee-room, where every night found the young friends in 
solemn conclave. Different lines of diplomacy were dis- 
cussed, and among other resolutions, it was deemed advisa- 
ble to take the editor of the Local Press into their 
confidence, provided he would clothe his intelligence in 
mystifying allusions, so as to excite the curiosity of his 
readers. 

Professor Stilwell, a scientific friend of Doctor Hillman, 
came up from Everglade and held a secret consultation with 
the committee, after which they repaired to the church where 
the Professor made sundry measurements and estimates, 
all of which were carefully noted by Lawrence, who had 
the mechanical superintendence of the arrangements. 

The choir was requested to prepare special s»e.V^CL\-v^N\'5i ^^^-^ 
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the occasion, and with a hint that they would constitute 
an important feature in the entertainment, it was intimated 
that an increase in numbers, by cordial invitations to the 
choirs of the other churches, would not be a bad idea. 

Ray and Marion were quite seclusive at times, when the 
committee were in session, and numerous were the little 
side-talks and confidences between them; but not until 
Thursday was it discovered that they had prepared a sur- 
prise for the surprisers.' 

Marion had taken her mother and sister Clarissa into the 
plot, and every evening after school, before time for the 
meeting of the committee, she had drilled at her home all 
the childish voices, between the ages of seven and eleven, 
that she could draw around her. 

Clarissa — five years the senior — entered heartily into her 
sister's surprise, and although lending valuable sisterly 
assistance, she positively refused to be known in the trans- 
action. Doctor Hillman had also made numerous sugges- 
tions, but was equally determined the younger people 
should enjoy all the honor of the occasion. 

Marion's efforts had been quite a success, so that when 
her duplicity was finally discovered, she had the satisfac- 
tion of announcing a chorus of forty childish voices. 

Friday was the closing of the Fall term, but so satisfac- 
tory had the examinations proven, that the teachers con- 
cluded to anticipate the desire of their pupils and 
adjourned school at noon. 

This gave Marion and Ray time for the coveted drill, 
and a meeting at the Mission was arranged accordingly. 

Parson Barlow was now made fully acquainted with the 
entire programme, and heartily indorsed every feature. 

Five seats of honor were reserved for the clergy of the 
village, to be occupied mainly according to reverence. 
Parson Barlow, on account of his position, was to occupy 
the center chair, while Father Ashberton should have the 
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second. The other seats would be occupied by the 
younger clergy. 

Two evergreens had been brought from the neighboring 
forest with an abundance of boughs for trimming, while the 
committee was in receipt of numerous contributions from 
private conservatories. 

Thus everything was in readiness for the great event; 
and the overworked but highly elated participants waited 
with feverish expectancy the dawn of another day. 

The day of preparation was one of Nature's best; and its 
brightness, streaming through the many colored windows, 
shed a mellow light over the joyous workers, clothing each 
bough and plant with a peculiar charm. Doctor Hillman 
had consented that George should go to the Mission and 
assist in the arrangements, provided no manual labor was 
attempted. Thurman came over early to announce that 
fire had been kindled in the furnace, and the committee 
was soon in readiness to repair to the seat of action. 

Lawrence was the last to arrive, and when he came, there 
was that subdued earnestness about him that made him 
the recipient of many friendly inquiries. Guarding 
his replies, lest his extreme solicitude should mar 
the joyousness of the occasion, he quietly sought an 
interview with Lewis and informed him that their father 
had returned from the office with a hard chill, and com- 
plained of a severe pain in his head. 

Doctor Hillman hastily excused himself and hastened to 
his father's bedside, to find him a very sick man. How sick, 
he could not tell, and the patient could render him but 
little satisfactory information. It was plain that he was 
suffering from a very severe attack, but the symptoms, 
as yet, were undefined. 

Word was sent to the Mission by Doctor Hillman, perma- 
nently excusing himself, softened by the intelligence that 
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Mr. Hillman's illness, while quite severe, gave no cause 
for serious apprehension. 

The message was a great relief to more than Lawrence, 
and while it dispelled all fears, it cast a mellowing influence 
over all. Parson Barlow, who was ever ready with sug- 
gestions^ divided his time between the Mission and the 
" Pines," bringing almpst hourly reports of the sufferer, 
always with an encouraging conclusion. 

With Parson Barlow, it was a labor of love; and the 
happy, joyous voices, that filled the old Mission on that 
day of preparation, warmed his whole nature, converting 
the sage of three-score years into a spirited juvenile leader. 

At noon, Professor Stilwell came up from Everglade, 
bringing with him a very odd-looking box, which was at 
once carefully placed in the gallery over the vestibule, and 
speedily secreted in an aperture formed mainly of ever- 
greens, which Lawrence and Bob Sawyer had prepared for 
its reception. 

During the afternoon, while the committee were busily 
engaged in receiving and labeling the numerous tokens of 
friendly remembrance, another committee was as busily 
engaged in placing them in the most advantageous posi- 
tion upon the trees and numerous tables placed for their 
reception. Lawrence and Professor Stilwell made several ex- 
perimental exhibits within their seclusion, to be sure the chem- 
icals were all in proper order; for it must be remembered 
this science, the offspring of genius, was then in its infancy. 

The Queen of Harmony seemed to preside overall, except 
a slight mishap to Bob Sawyer, whose obtrusive usefulness 
often brought him more grief than glory. In too great haste 
to place an evergreen in an elevated position, where Sarah 
Perkins said was "just the place for it," Bob lost his balance 
and came down through the foliage, bringing the step-ladder 
and several presents with him, landing in Parson Barlow's 
silk tile. 
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The fall was disastrous in more ways than one, as Bob 
found upon taking inventory that his best pantaloons would 
need a few stitches in order to make him presentable, while 
a belligerent limb had already performed what Ren Barker 
would have gloried in perfecting. 

A dozen hands were ready to catch him a moment after 
he had fallen, but all gave priority to Sarah Perkins, who, in 
her anxiety, forgot the bewitching impertinence that had 
caused Bob so much anxiety, and throwing her arms around 
his neck began to rub his bruised temple. 

For a moment Bob was still, as if stunned by the thump; 
then, half-raising himself, he took in the situation and sunk 
back into the arms that had been holding his head. 

But the ruse did not work. 

Springing to her feet, Sarah retreated a step or two, her 
cheeks crimson with girlish modesty. 

"There, Bob Sawyer, I'd be ashamed of myself! I don't 
care if you are hurt! so there! " 

** Now, don't get mad, Sallie," pleaded Bob, gathering 
himself together, and taking in the situation as best he 
could. " I didn't go to do nothing; I'll be dogoned if I did. 
I reckon Parson Barlow's hat won't do for camp-meetin' 
arter another such a racket." 

" Never mind the hat, Robert," said the good old man, 
who had just come upon the scene from the gallery, where 
he had been with Professor Stilwell; "never mind the hat, 
we should all be thankful that you escaped with so little 
harm." 

•*I didn't go to do it. Parson; but I ain't no feller as 
won't be square. I'll be dogoned if I am! There's my 
hat what cost a dollar an' fifty cents, down at Semane's only 
las' week, an' you're welcome to it. It's a little tight, may 
be, but I reckon it'll do on a pinch." 

"Never mind, Robert," smiled the minister, while a titter 
of subdued merriment ran through the company; "I have, 
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another down at the parsonage, and can do very nicely; 
beside you will need your hat to go home for repairs." 

"Guess I will need a little tackin* up," said Bob, making 
another survey of his personal injuries, "an' if some one'll 
len' me an overcoat, I'll steer for dry-dock." 

The boys, very considerately, gathered around their 
unfortunate companion, and by means of Thurman's over- 
coat and sundry pins, carefully adjusted, he was enabled to 
reach home without attracting universal attention. 

By four o'clock the old Mission presented the appear- 
ance of a tropical oasis, set in the snow-bound desert with- 
out. The walls were one continuous repetition of beautiful 
designs^ while over the archway back of the pulpit was 
worked in evergreens the motto, "Peace on earth, good 
will toward men." On either side, over the five massive win- 
dows, surrounded by wreaths set with natural flowers, spark- 
ling in frost-work, appeared the letters, "J — E — S — U — S." 
The trees presented the appearance of mountains of 
treasure, while the tables were heaped to their utmost 
capacity to accommodate the vast variety of presents. To 
add beauty to the scene of gladness, bits of frost-paper, cut 
in irregular forms, had been fastened in all parts of the 
foliage, which, under the powerful light, glistened like 
snowflakes in a verdant setting. 

The work of preparation completed, the several commit- 
tees adjourned for tea, leaving Ray in charge until some- 
one should relieve her. 

Upon reaching the door, Lawrence paused, and returning 
to her side, proffered his company, which was gladly accepted. 

"Oh, I'm so glad you came back, Lawrence," said Ray, 
"the old Mission seems so large and desolate just for one." 

"Yes," said Lawrence, "and it seems very desolate to 
me. All day I have been thinking of the first Christmas 
eve, and contrasting the old Mission with all its splendor 
to the simple stable which we are supposed to imitate." 
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*' I wonder if Jesus ever comes back to see our Christ- 
mas trees?" queried Ray, more to herself than to her soli- 
tary listener. 

"I don't know," replied Lawrence. " Father believes all 
our friends can come back, under favorable circumstances, 
and if we encourage them by being good they will go 
with us, surround us with pure thoughts, and elevate our 
lives by a subtle influence known as spiritual compatibility." 

"Oh, what a beautiful religion!" exclaimed Ray; "I 
only wish I knew it was so. Do you believe that way, 
Lawrence ? " 

" I can not say I believe in much of anything yet, Ray, I 
am a good deal like you; / only wish I knew it was so! " 

"I'll tell you what we'll do, Lawrence," said Ray, a new 
idea taking possession of her; " we'll make a promise to 
each other, and no one shall ever know a word about it. 
If I die first I'll come to you and tell you just how it is, and 
if you die first you shall come to me." 

"Agreed," said Lawrence, as they clasped hands to seal 
the compact; "but you must remember this is a solemn 
promise, and you are only a little girl yet." 

" Only a little girl! " repeated Ray, a blush coming to her 
cheek; " I'm most fifteen, and I feel to-night as if I had 
always been a woman. Do you know, Lawrence," con- 
tinued Ray, after a pause, " that you and Thurman don't 
seem like the same boys since that night George Morton 
was hurt ? You are just like old men." 

"Perhaps it is because you see us with older eyes,^' 
laughed Lawrence. " You must remember you are * most 
fifteen.' " 

" Please don't laugh at me, Lawrence," pleaded Ray, " it 
is one of my blue streaks; but wasn't that awful! I 
wonder who he was and what he wanted at Mrs. Morton's } 
Do you suppose he tried to kill George ? " 

"I can't imagine — but hark! Was that singing?" and 
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Lawrence clasped the hands that were reached out to him 
in mute appeal. 

At this moment, what at first appeared to be the sighing 
of the wind through the belfry, deepened and softened into 
a soul-thrilling cadence, electrifying the mind, while the 
senses were held captive by its supernatural enchantment. 
From every portion of the grand old edifice, the refrain 
seemed to reverberate, gathering sweetness from every 
undulation. It was as if a myriad of angelic voices were 
whispering in joyful harmony the praise of an all-wise and 
ever-just Creator. The very air seemed pregnant with 
angelic presence, like the blending of the finite with the 
infinite. 

Trembling from her incomprehensiveness, Ray Amberton 
clung the closer to her companion, who, mute with awe, 
stood drinking in each last articulation as it was wafted to 
his ears like the echo of some enchanting refrain. 

As the last note died away in the distance, Marion 
Abbott made her appearance, soon followed by others of 
the committee; and not many minutes elapsed ere the old 
Mission was again ringing with childish voices. 

A solemn council was held in the gallery, where 
Thurman, George, and Marion were made familiar with the 
strange phenomenon; each preferring the expression of 
wonderment to any solution of the mysterious circum- 
stance. 

After the usual amount of cautioning each other to keep 
the matter entirely among themselves, the young people 
hurried below to receive and seat the hundreds of people 
who had begun to arrive. 

By seven o'clock the old Mission was filled to its utmost, 
while many and high were the expectations of the restless 
juveniles who had taken possession of the front seats. 

At the last stroke of the massive old bell, whose silvery 
tongue yet trembled in ecstasy, the organist touched the 
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tender chords that soon lulled the social hum to reverential 
silence. The choir, increased to thirty voices, sang one 
stanza of Edmund Sears' great Christmas anthem: 

" Light on thy hills, Jerusalem! 

The Savior now is born; 
More bright on Bethlehem's joyous plains 

Breaks the first Christmas mom*. 
A brighter, on Moriah's brow. 

Crowned with her temple spires 
Which first proclaim the new-born light. 

Clothed with its orient fires." 

As the last notes floated away through the vast chapel, 
Father Ashberton rose from his seat, came slowly forward 
and offered an earnest invocation in behalf of the universal 
brotherhood. Parson Barlow then approached, and, with a 
countenance radiant with happiness, told the children the 
story so fraught with interest to more than juvenile 
minds. 

As the good old man ceased speaking, the choir sang with 
wonderful distinctness: 

* * While shepherds watched their flocks by night. 
All seated on the ground. 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 

'* * Fear not,* said he — for mighty dread 

Had seized their troubled mind — 
** *Glad tidings of great joy I bring 

To you and all mankind. 

" *To you in David*s town, this day. 
Is born of David's line 
The Savior, who is Christ the Lord; 
And this shall be the sign ; 

" * The heavenly babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed. 
All meanly wrapped in swathing bands. 
And in a manger laid.' 
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'* Thus spake the seraph; and forthwith 
Appeared a shininjj throng 
Of angels praising God, and thus 
Addressed their joyful songs: 

'* * All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace; 
Good-will henceforth from heaven to man 
Begin, and never cease! 



I ti 



Before the last stanza was finished a faint light was 
noticed in the alcove back of the altar, and, by the time the 
music had entirely ceased, every eye was watching in 
breathless silence the strange, unnatural light. Gradually 
the gas seemed to shed a subdued halo, growing less 
brilliant and donning a crimson hue, until the old Mission 
was shrouded in a mellow twilight like the last rays of a 
golden sunset. 

As the brilliancy softened into twilight, the stronger light 
above the altar revealed faint outlines that gradually 
brightened into a most beautiful oriental landscape with its 
hundreds of sheep feeding upon the hill-side. As the 
picture again faded, but while yet distinct, there arose 
a bright orb from behind the eastern hill-tops, proclaiming 
to the wise men the dawn of a new era. As the outlines 
became less distinct, there seemed to be a mingling of the 
elements, again developing into a most beautiful picture. 
This time, the transfiguration was most complete. The 
outlines, at first indistinct, was soon recognized as the 
lowly birth-place of the Nazerene, with its meek-eyed kine 
gazing upon the new-born babe. Gradual, and hardly 
perceptible, was the change, and the eyes of all were riveted 
on the angelic host surrounding the holy offspring, while a 
halo of glory rose heavenward from His holy presence. 

The intensity of feeling was so great that for some 
moments, after the fading of what almost seemed a vision, 
the people sat in perfect silence; and not until the old 
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Mission again took on its former briNiancy, did the 
enchanted silence give place to the demonstration of 
approval. 

Professor Stilwell had just cause for pride in his 
scientific achievements that memorable Christmas eve, and, 
in years after, when the agencies of the strange phenomenon 
became more generally comprehended, he would smile to 
think how delusive it would have appeared clothed in the 
garb of an age of miracles. 

The distribution of presents occupied the rest of the 
evening, Professor Stilwell kindly consenting to take 
Doctor Hillman's place in assisting Professor Owen in 
calling the numerous gifts; and when Parson Barlow 
pronounced the benediction, all were ready to return to 
their homes, their minds and pockets filled by a bounteous 
giver. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A BATTLE WITH DEATH. 

It is scarcely necessary to record that the several com- 
mittees were highly elated over the success of their 
Christmas tree. Manifold praise was showered upon them 
from every quarter, while Professor Stilwell's scientific 
demonstrations were the theme for much speculative dis- 
cussion. The Local Press published an interview with the 
Professor, in which the dissolving views before the calcium 
light was fairly explained; but when it came to burning 
crimson gas, even Editor Dudley was mystified. 

To Lawrence and Ray, there remained a mystery not 
even Professor Stilwell could have explained, had they 
thought best to confide to him their strange experience. 
Indeed, it may be many years ere science shall demonstrate 
the invisible law that governs such demonstrations. 
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When Lawrence reached the " Pines " that night, his mind 
was laboring under conflicting emotions. The excitement 
of the occasion, the fatigue of a busy day, and the solicitude 
for a sick father, were anon uppermost in his mind. 
Reaching his father's room, he found him in a wild 
delirium with Lewis watching by his side. He approached 
the bed, and kneeling by its side, took his father's hand, 
while his countenance spoke the anguish of his heart. 

It was the worshiper before his idol; yet, in his inner- 
most soul, he acknowledged a greater than he. It was that 
moment, to Lawrence, that all must know sooner or later, 
when we see our cherished ideals slipping from our grasp, 
and realize that our destinies are in a stronger hand than 
ours, and ruled by just, immutable laws; and if his prayer 
was mute, it was none the less the language of the soul. 

As he gazed upon that loved face, he fancied he could 
trace the presence of the death-angel, yet his heart 
forbade the concession to its power. He knew the strug- 
gle was for life or death, and the knowledge fortified him 
and intensified his nature. He could feel the vital current 
pass from him to the beloved parent, and knew by intuition 
that it was a triangular conflict where more than mortal 
strength was arrayed against the destroyer. 

The battle was short, but terrible; and when Doctor Hill- 
man, who had been watching the strange conflict, saw from 
his patient's face that life had conquered, he found that he 
had two patients instead of one. 

Lawrence was carried from his father's bedside in an 
unconscious condition and laid upon the sofa in the adjoin- 
ing room, where Doctor Hillman could give him the 
necessary care without leaving his father's side. 
. Mrs. -Hillman, who was nearly prostrated with anxiety 
for her husband, was now completely overcome, and only 
the strongest assurance from Lewis could sustain her. 

The life of Mr. Hillman had been a very busy one, in 
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which the good of his fellows formed no insignificant part. 
Coming to Clifton when a mere youth, he had seen the 
dozen buildings develop into a flourishing hamlet, which, 
when stimulated by the arteries of commerce, had consti- 
tuted the nucleus of the brisk little city that now adorned 
the beautiful valley. Selecting for himself the study of 
law, he had risen in his profession until his word had 
become arbiter among his commercial associates, while 
litigants controlled their action by his learned counsel. 
Widows and orphans brought him their patrimony for safe 
investment; and thus his life's work became linked with 
the sacred ties of many a household. 

It was in this capacity that Mrs. Morton, years ago, 
had sought his assistance in her hour of trial, bringing her 
helpless infant in her arms that he might realize her forlorn 
condition; and it is one of those strange coincidences in nat- 
ure that in after years his son, ripe from a father's counsel, 
should save her treasure from a terrible, threatening doom. 

Early in his professional career, he had met and loved 
Mary Arlington; and in after years he delighted to tell 
how he had won his first important suit. That it 
was strongly contested, one could hardly conclude, 
for on the eventful day that Mary Arlington became 
Mrs. Hillman, the father presented the happy pair with 
what to them appeared the most beautiful spot on earth. 

The bridal gift had long been a landmark at the edge 
of the village, deriving its name from two massive pines 
that had escaped the ravages of the woodman, and 
remained to murmur in gentle accents the requiem of their 
brothers of the forest. Its prominence above its surround- 
ings, gave to the " Pines " a most beautiful view of the city 
below, while its spacious grounds gave it all the freedom of 
country life. 

The task of beautifying the grounds and modernizing 
the roomy brick structure furnished pleasant employment 
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for Lawyer Hillman and his young wife, until the " Pines" 
became the pride of Clifton. 

With just appreciation came profitable business, and 
long ere Ransom Hillman reached the zenith of manhood, 
he found himself in possession of a lucrative practice, a 
substantial income, while the Graces had bestowed upon 
their happy union two bright, noble boys. 

In early life, Lewis had shown a tendency to medicine, 
and the father had gratified that desire by sending him to 
Everglade, where he graduated with his majority, carrying 
off second honors. Lawrence, his junior by six years, was 
now a student in the high school of Clifton, and gave great 
promise of a brilliant future. 

In public life Mr. Hillman was proverbially modest; 
scorning the intricacies of political manipulation, and 
refusing to be made the target of political eulogy on the 
one hand, and base slander on the other. But once had he 
given way to the importunity of his friends, and consented 
to represent his district in the State Senate. The issue 
was local, and he was complimented by the indorsement 
of both parties. The object gained, he was ready to retire 
to private life, and absolutely declined a renomination. 

While the world smiled upon the life of Ransom Hill- 
man, it was in his family that he reigned supreme. It was 
here that his slightest suggestion was treated with profound 
respect, while his every wish was law. 

Who shall get father's chair and warm papa's slippers was 
the ambition of the boys, equaled only by their gentle- 
manly and considerate care of mother. 

It had long been the custom of Mr. Hillman to engage 
his sons in conversation after tea, upon subjects of kindred 
interest, and seek, by directing the conversation, to bring 
out some maxim or unfold some page of the scientific or 
political world that should broaden their minds and ripen 
their judgment. 
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The subject of religion was avoided in these discussions, 
except as to its influence upon moral philosophy. It was 
a theory with Mr. Hillman, that the tie between man and 
his creator required no artificial irrigation, and that a mind 
broadened by judicious cultivation was far more competent 
to receive the correct conception of the Deity, than one 
hedged in by tradition and church discipline. 

Mrs. Hillman had never experienced any change in her 
husband from their early wedded life. He was the same 
kind, considerate husband that had won her maiden heart, 
and as years rolled by, they but ripened and intensified 
that devotion. 

" For husbands that are lovers 
Are few in all the lands, 
And hearts made fit for heaven, 
Molded by childish hands." 

Can it be doubted that children begotten in love and 
reared in the garden of domestic felicity should be other 
than noble, generous, and possessed of a breadth of manhood 
that has distinguished men in all ages. 

It was to such a home that the father was carried in a 
delirium of pain upon that bright December day, stricken 
with a malady that threatened to overthrow reason and 
prostrate by paralysis a constitution yet in the prime of 
manhood. 

Mr. Hillman had long felt the need of a vacation, but 
his ever increasing business forbade any rest without jeop- 
ardizing the interest of some client, which his professional 
honor forbade. He had been somewhat indisposed for a 
considerable time, but, by resorting to the usual tonics, 
thought to bridge over the difficulty as he had done so 
often before. Like many another business man, he took a 
just pride in the structure he had reared, until he became 
a part and parcel of the intricate machinery and the grand 
center of generative force. 

4 
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But the day of reckoning must come sooner or later, and 
the greater the transgression of nature's laws the more 
severe the penalty. 

He had been taken with a severe chili, which was fol- 
lowed by a general yielding of all vital force. Doctor 
Hillman had remained constantly at his side, noting every 
symptom. He had persisted in giving Lawrence as little 
concern as possible, that he might the more fully enjoy the 
Christmas festivities; yet he feared the sequel. He had 
called in his old preceptor, Doctor Bigelow, but the old gen- 
tleman gravely shook his head. It was a case of complete 
surrender, where the most powerful treatment could produce 
but little, if any, effect. It was with a sad heart that Dr. 
Lewis Hillman sat by his father's side watching the coming 
change, when Lawrence returned. Science had failed him, 
but he hoped for that indescribable something that should 
sustain failing nature and bring him again within the reach 
of medical skill. It was this supreme desire that possessed 
him as he watched the silent struggle; and when it was 
over, knew that his father lived. 

Mrs. Morton called early Christmas morning to inquire 
after Mr. Hillman and was shocked to learn his serious 
condition, and when told of Lawrence's sudden illness, per- 
sisted in remaining to assist in his care. 

During the day Mrs. Wolverton and Ray called, soon 
followed by Thurman and George Morton, all express- 
ing the utmost concern and proffering every assistance. 

Doctor Hillman thought prudent to exclude all friends 
from the sick-room and requested Doctor Bigelow to let it 
be geherally known at the office, with a few directions 
touching business matters until he could personally attend 
to them. 

The old doctor evidently entertained but little hope for 
the patient's recovery, for he expressed the belief on sev- 
eral occasions that nothing could avert a paralytic stroke, 
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from which recovery was next to impossible. It was doubt- 
less this report, augmented by frequent rehearsals, that 
spread through Clifton to the effect that lawyer Hillman 
had suffered a stroke of paralysis, and finally /lad died early 
Christmas morning. 

The announcement fell like a cloud over the young city 
that bright Christmas Sunday, and many were the deduc- 
tions gleaned from the supposed sudden departure. Mr. 
Hillman's religious views were well known among the 
church people, and the lessons taught by his life were as 
varied as the sentiment and charity of his critics. 

Parson Barlow, who had known Mr. Hillman from his 
early manhood, and whose ripe years and mature judgment 
had taught him the true estimate of human character, spoke 
very feelingly of his former friend and associate. 

"After all,^' said he, in the midst of his sermon, " is it 
not a dispensation of love? * Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me, for, not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father.' There are great men and godly, 
whose spiritual communion flows so deep that we scarcely 
detect a current upon the surface, yet their whole life is 
one continued sermon. Theirs is a religion of deeds, and 
if their creed may chance be faulty, let us trust in an all- 
wise and just Creator, that no good shall go unrequited." 

Mr. Hillman's recovery was the building up of a shattered 
constitution, requiring many months to regain his old- 
time vigor. At the earnest solicitation of Lewis and Mrs. 
Hillman, he was induced to delegate his business to others 
and take a year in which to regain his health. 

Mr. Hillman had had in his employ for the past three 
years a young man for whom he had great respect 
and in whom he reposed great confidence. Robert Just 
was a man for whom nature had done much.^ bvit V\kfcNi^^ 
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parable, there were tares among the grain. He was bright 
and genial, a great reader, and a good judge of human 
nature. He had come to Clifton little over four years 
before, and sought employment in the factory as a common 
laborer; but soon lost his place on account of his intemper- 
ate habits. Another place was secured, but his evil genius 
followed him. More than this, people became afraid of 
him on account of bits of history which he had let drop 
when under the. influence of drink. In a short time his 
habits became known to all the factories and workshops, 
and his services were never needed. 

One pleasant autumn day, as Mr. Hillman was returning 
from dinner, he met, just in front of his office, a young man 
who asked him for work. Mr. Hillman invited him into 
his office and sought to learn something of his history. He 
would tell him but very little, but that little had interested 
him in the young man, and he resolved to reform him if 
possible. He made no comment upon his sad story, but 
merely asked him if he wished to lead a better life. 

**Sir," replied the young man, "I would live a life such 
as my mother would sanction, and such as I led before I 
knew the taste of rum. I sometimes make good resolves, 
but what is the use of living without a name ? " 

"I am sure you have a very good name," smiled Mr. 
Hillman, "and if you were as just as your name would 
imply, I am sure no one could complain. I have a little work 
at the * Pines' I can give you," continued Mr. Hillman, 
" but I shall exact a solemn pledge from you that you will 
let me furnish you with every drop of stimulants you have 
as long as you shall be in my employ." 

For a moment the young man looked at Mr. Hillman in 
blank astonishment, but gradually taking his meaning, his 
eyes brightened, while a look of resolution came over his 
features. 

"Swear me, Mr. Hillman; I have made myself that 
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promise so many times that I dare not trust so weak a 
pledge." 

" No/' said Mr. Hillman, **a promise should be as sacred 
as if supported by an oath, and I have confidence in you to 
believe, if you make me a solemn promise, you have the 
strength and manhood to keep it." 

"And you shall always have," cried the young man, 
grasping his hand. " God being my helper I will never 
touch the stuff again." 

It was a good resolution and for three years he had 
faithfully kept it. He had found in Mr. Hillman a moral 
support and his manhood had again asserted itself under 
his benign influence, until now he was strong enough to 
fight the tempter single-handed and alone. 

Mr. Hillman soon discovered in his prot^g^ the making 
of something better than the common laborer. He was a 
fair scholar, a good penman, and very precise in everything 
intrusted to his care; and Mr. Hillman soon found it con- 
venient to give him a clerkship in his office. 

This was the beginning of a new life to Robert Just. 
The daily contact with learned men, the presence of a large 
and well selected library, and the encouraging influence of 
his employer, brought back his old-time ambition, and he 
began the study of law. His office duties had often been 
arduous, yet his evenings were spent with Blackstone and 
Kent. He had not applied for admission to the bar, 
although Mr. Hillman had assured him of his ability — pre- 
ferring to serve the man who had so generously lent him a 
helping hand in his hour of need. 

It was now the wish of Mr. Hillman that he should pass 
his examination and take charge of the business, offering 
him a very satisfactory percentage. 

The business in competent, hands, Mr. Hillman spent the 
year in rebuilding his shattered health. Many were the 
excursions indulged, until sight-seeing became irksome. 
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Mrs. Hillman was ever at her husband's side, and during 
his long pleasure trips sought to divert his attention from 
business that he might the more thoroughly enjoy himself. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SOCIAL. 

The prostration of Lawrence, at his father's bedside, 
was but the meeting of two natural forces and the absorp- 
tion of one by the other. It was the meeting of two 
natures of such unity, that what was life to one was life to 
the other. Doctor Hillman recognized this, and knowing 
the nature of his father's prostration, saw in Lawrence the 
vitality that could sustain life until nature should again as- 
sert itself. 

With a healthy constitution like Lawrence's it was only 
a question of a few days ere he was himself again. His 
frequent visits to his father's room had no visible effect 
upon him, yet he was conscious of being of great help in his 
father's recovery. As the danger was now over, Doctor 
Hillman thought it best to avoid further contact than 
necessary, preferring to allow nature to finish the work of 
restoration without artificial aid. 

The holidays were hugely enjoyed by Lawrence and 
Thurman, who had felt the strain of their school duties 
very much. George Morton had so far recovered as to 
join in their frolics — and the three boys were nearly always 
together. Bob Sawyer, who often made one of the com- 
pany, but who saw the bond of friendship knitting the three 
lives into one, used to call them "the irregular twins." 

"Well, Bob," said Thurman, "if we are twins, what part 
of the family are you ? " 

"Oh, I reckon I's a sort o' step-brother," said Bob; " not 
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zacly in the fam'ly but dogon close to it. A sort o' meetin'- 
house relation." 

" What is meeting-house relation, Bob? " queried George, 
a smile creeping about his mouth; **I supposed meeting- 
house relation, as you call it, was a bond between the 
believers of one faith, and here we are all sinners except 
Thurman." 

**Well now, I reckon as how Thurman ain't no better'n 
any o' th' rest on us. He's pious, an' his old gent makes 'im 
say 'is prayers ev'ry night; but I reckon as how if *0r Nick* 
were a comin' fer one on us, he'd have ter spit on a chip 
ter see which on us'd go." 

" Don't you believe in the power of faith and the efficacy 
of prayer?" asked Thurman, his manner showing he had 
been hit by Bob's pointed remarks. '* I didn't suppose any- 
one doubted that." 

" Now that ar's jes' wher I get stuck! "said Bob, scratch- 
ing his head. " I allers get so fer an' there I stop. I never 
wanted ter pray but once in my life, an' that was th' time 
I seed George knocked foolish. Law. cut in th' noddle, 
Thur. with 'is shoulder out o' whack, an' that dogon tramp 
makin' fer th' clifts. I jes' felt like droppin' on my marrow- 
bones and squallin' right out: *0 Lord, make twins out o' 
me!' But I didn't drap; I jes' picked this 'ere feller up," 
slapping George on the shoulder, "an' trotted off to show 
'im to 'is mammy. Now I s'pose if I'd a 'ad faith, I'd a 
been twins an' maby I'd a caught th' durn tramp; but then, 
ye see a fellow'd 'ave to sleep two in a bed an' chuck up 
two big, roun' quarters ter see th' elerfunt." 

**Yes," laughed Lawrence, " and when you went home 
with Sallie Perkins Christmas eve, there would have been 
three of you." 

The boys were on their way to the Wolverton residence, 
where the ladies of the church society had appointed one 
of their weekly socials, and the shouts of laughter at Bob's 
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expense heralded their arrival. Bob took the joke good- 
naturedly and laughed as loudly as the rest at the possible 
transformation, thinking, no doubt, of the double pleasure 
such an arrangement might afford. 

Ray and Marion were there to welcome them, with a 
young friend whom they introduced as Laura Ackerman. 
Laura's father was well known in Lyndon, where he owned 
large estates, and had recently moved to Clifton, where, 
as Mr. Ackerman put it, **he and Malinda could get the 
good of their money.*' 

Bob's embarrassment over Lawrence's allusion to Sarah 
Perkins was only intensified when Ray, a few minutes later, 
asked him who he was looking for, adding in a lower 
tone, yet loud enough for all to hear: "Sallie is helping 
the committee in the kitchen." 

The laugh that followed was general, and Bob acted as 
if he did not appreciate her interest in his behalf. How- 
ever, it was not long before Bob was building fires, bring- 
ing water and making himself indispensable to the com- 
mittee. 

Deacon Brownlaw had engaged Mr. Ackerman in con- 
versation, and was asking him how the cause was pros- 
pering down at Lyndon. 

"Well, you see, down at the Place things are pretty well 
mixed," replied Mr. Ackerman, ** and it is breeding a great 
deal of dissension. You see Deacon Stebbins was brought 
up a free-wilier, while Deacon Brown is close-communion. 
Then there's Elder Parsons who owns the chicken 
hatchery — he used to preach down in Kentucky — he calls 
himself Reform Church; but you ought to hear him talk 
Calvinism! It just makes everything look blue, and 
I've heard folks say they smelt brimstone when he was 
preaching. Well, we started a Sunday-school in our dis- 
trict last summer, and will you believe it, it was three 
weeks afore we could get anybody to superintend it. I 
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thought at one time I'd have to step into the gap and 
carry the thing through myself; but no, they thought I 
was not orthodox enough; and young Stebbins (I've got a 
mortgage on the Stebbins farm) had the audacity to say if 
they elected me, the first thing Vd be teaching 'em would 
be * ten per cent.' " 

" I dare say you would have made it a financial success," 
ventured father Ashberton, who had become interested in 
the recital, "but how did they finally succeed ? " 

" Oh, they finally hit on Squire Smith, partially because 
he was non-sectarian, and partially because he could make 
the big boys on the back seat keep quiet or go home.'^ 

" I trust you have found time in your busy life on the 
farm to advance the cause of Christ among your laborers," 
continued Father Ashberton. " One has such an influence 
over his dependents." 

" Well, you see, it was pretty hard work to do much 
preaching to the men, and so says I, to Malinda, says I: 

* We'll parcel out the farm and move into town, where we 
can go to church and be like other folks.'" 

"Yes," chimed in Mrs. Ackerman, "and I told Silas, 

* them's my sentiments exactly.' Says I, to Silas, says I, 

* Silas, we've worked and worked and tiled and tiled until 
we've got well te dew, and now we'll go into the village and 
edicate our Laura.' Perhaps you've noticed our Laura, 
Deacon ? She's an oncommon girl for her age. * Silas,' 
says I, * you're smart and know how ter make money. You 
can make money anywhere; and that girl wants saciety. 
She's bright, and smart, and just as good as the best of 'em. 
All she needs is saciety, and now we're well te dew, she 
can have it.' And Silas says, says he, * Malinda,' he 
always calls me by my first name, * Malinda,' says he, 

* that's just what I think; ' and says I, to Silas, says I, *Silas, 
you've allers had a hankerin' arter politics, and now that 
you're well te dew you orter get a good orfice.' If eleven 
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hundred acres of land and mortgages on all the farms 
jining hain't well te dew, I'd like to know what is !" and 
Mrs. Ackerman sunk back in her chair, evidently well satis- 
fied with Mr. Ackerman, Laura, and the rest of the world. 

** You must have been quite a pioneer, Mrs. Ackerman," 
mentioned Mrs. Wolverton, **to have been able to secure 
so much land in a body ? " 

" Law sakes alive, I should say we was," replied Mrs. 
Ackerman, leaning forward in her chair to give emphasis to 
her recital. **Why when me and Silas went to the Place 
first, there warn't a family nearer'n ten mile 'cept Injuns, 
and we had lots o' them. And cheap land ! Well I should 
say ! Why it could be got for almost the takin'. Silas, 
says he, * Malinda, this is rattlin' good land if it were out 
in Ohiar, but I spect it would keep a man poor here payin' 
taxes on it;' but says I to Silas, says I, * Silas, there's no 
danger o^ taxes. You might as well get enough while 
you're gettin', says I, * and then you'll have it.'" 

"It is so convenient to be wealthy,^' interposed Father 
Ashberton. " One can do so much to alleviate the sorrows 
of the poor, which we have always with us." 

" Dear me, yes," rejoined Mrs. Ackerman, folding her 
hands and taking a new hitch in her rocker, ** and there is 
Silas forever helpin' someone. Why it was only last spring 
when Bill Winan's ox died with the holler-horn, that Silas 
subscribed three dollars toward gettin' him another, and 
never asked him for it until we got to loggin' up the back 
f oiler after seedin'." 

" Did he pay it?" queried Lawrence, who until now had 
remained a silent listener. 

" Oh, yes, he worked it out, but you ought to a heard old 
Mrs. Stebbins blow about it. She even called Silas an *old 
skin-flint,' because he asked him for it. She said *the 
Deacon subscribed five dollars, and he didn't ask him to 

pay it back nuther.' I guess as how they'd better keep their 
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money and pay their mortgage. That's my advice to 'em !*' 
And Mrs. Ackerman again sunk back into her chair, 
quietly rocking while her eyes seemed to unconsciously 
study the pattern of a lambrequin. 

This was too much for Father Ashberton and he turned 
to listen to a dialogue between Mr. Ackerman and his host, 
which had assumed a theological complexion. As he 
turned to them, Mr. Wolverton was saying : 

** As I understand the scriptures, the pardoning power of 
the blood of Christ must be co-equal with transgression. 
I look upon this as one of the cardinal tenets of our 
Christian religion. Am I not right, Elder ? " 

" Brother Wolverton is more than right,'* replied Father 
Ashberton, " his fault being that he has not given it the 
prominence to which it is entitled. It is more than a 
corner-stone, it is of itself the foundation of the whole 
Christian religion, upon which the superstructure, faith^ is 
built. A flaw here and the church must crumble and 
decay." 

" But there must be a limit, a duration," persisted Mr. 
Ackerman. "This plan of forgiveness must end somewhere." 

"Yes, at the grave," admitted Father Ashberton, "where 
erring man has no more use for divine clemency; but not 
before. It is broader than the universe and more enduring. 
It is a perfect panacea for all ills, all evils, and all trans- 
gressions. It is ever ready and may always be had for the 
asking. * And if he trespass against thee seven times in a 
day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent, thou shalt forgive him.* And this is our refuge." 

"Well," replied Mr. Ackerman, "they can't all be 
farmers no more than they can all be preachers; and for my 
part, I'll let others do the prayin' and I'll do the payin'." 

At this juncture tea was announced, and the elder 
members of the party repaired to the dining-room, leaving 
the young people to themselves. Bob and Sarah soon 
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joined them, and games were proposed to fill in the time 
their seniors were at supper. 

" Let's have a game o' snap an* kiss 'em," said Bob; 
"that's th' game that I like." 

"Oh, Bob! you're just like all the rest of the boys !*' 
laughed Ray, giving his arm a good shaking. " What do 
you suppose we girls want to be kissing you boys for ? '* 

"I d' know," said Bob, "unless its 'cause you kinder 
like it. I reckon as how it don't hurt th' boys an' it does 
th' girls lots o' good." 

This turned the laugh on Ray, who took it good-naturedly, 
but soon found means to divert attention by proposing a 
game of forfeits. 

"Oh, that's just the- thing," cried Marion, " and I'll sell 
the forfeits. Let's elect Lawrence for judge; you know he 
is going to be a lawyer." 

"Yes," chimed in Bob, " an' I hearn talked down town that 
they're goin' ter run 'is ol' man fer jedge when he gets well, 
an' I'll bet a leather eighteen-pence as how he'll get there." 

" Father never would accept the office,^' said Lawrence, 
his eye showing how much he felt the compliment to his 
father. " He is too kind-hearted to ever send a man to 
prison, and too good himself to believe anybody else bad." 

" I think that is just why he should be a judge,^' said 
Thurman; "and if he will take it, father says he can be 
elected without an effort." 

"Well, we've elected our judge," said Ray, as she and 
Marion marched Lawrence to Mr. Wolverton's large arm- 
chair, which had been placed in the center of the room; 
" and we command you all to listen to his wise edict." 

Seating Lawrence in " the chair of state," as Marion 
called it, she held a pawn over his head and proclaimed: 

" Honored judge, tell to me, 

What shall be your dire decree ? 
Let your wisest edict prove, 
Grace to rule and power to love." 
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To which Lawrence replied: 

' * Sturdy oak or creeping vine — 
Is it fine or superfine ? " 

"Superfine," said Marion, and then came the judgment. 

"She may take her knight and go to Rome," was the 
solemn edict; and all sat in suspense, expecting to hear 
their names called. 

" Laura Ackerman," called Marion; and Laura came 
tripping forward to see what was wanted. 

Laura had become so interested in George Morton's 
description of the Clifton school that she had forgotten 
she was participating in a game of forfeits. Recovering 
herself from a temporary embarrassment, she turned to 
George and laughingly said: 

" We. shall have to finish that story some other time; and 
in the meanwhile, may I ask you to help me reclaim my 
ring by being my knight to Rome ? " 

"With great pleasure," said George; "I would go to 
Guinea to help you regain your ring;" and they started 
out on their osculatory journey. 

" Don't forget ter stop when ye get thar," said Bob, 
whose mouth was inadvertently undergoing the laborious 
task of imitation, while his mind was drinking in the 
beauties of such a journey. 

" Do not be alarmed. Bob," said Marion; " your time will 
come presently," and she dropped her hand by Lawrence's 
side, revealing a well-known pocket-knife. 

** Honored judge, tell to me, 

What shall be your dire decree ? 
Let your wisest edict prove, 
Grace to rule and power to love." 

' * Sturdy oak or creeping vine — 
Is it fine or superfine? " 

This time it was only " fine," and the judgment was that 
the owner should take his eggs to market.. 
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The penalty consisted of taking a covered basket or hat, 
and passing around the room, making the inquiry: " What 
do you pay for eggs ? " Each lady is expected to purchase 
at least one eggy which is received on the hand or cheek, 
as the players may select, while the price paid is in accord- 
ance with the lady's desires. The humorous feature of the 
forfeit is, that, unless very careful, the lady will name the 
price by the dozen. 

Bob sold his eggs to the best advantage, and created 
much merriment by declaring he had eggs enough left to 
supply all Clifton. 

The pawns were all finally redeemed, when Thurman 
proposed that they ** judge the Judge." This was per- 
formed by each of the company going to the Judge with a 
complaint, the more ridiculous the better, and he is bound 
to give them advice, which they in turn are required to act 
upon. As often as anyone succeeds in making the Judge 
smile, he names a forfeiture for the Judge. The third 
forfeiture disqualifies the Judge, and another has to be 
appointed. 

It was a merry scene that greeted the older people as 
they returned to the parlors, and for some time it was hard 
to determine the cause of such diversity of action. Finally, 
noticing Lawrence in the arm-chair. Father Ashberton 
ventured to inquire what spirit moved his audience. 

"Oh, we're playing * Judge,'" cried Ray, "and Lawrence 
is the Judge. We all have to do just as he says." 

" Quite an exalted position, my young friend," returned 
Father Ashberton, addressing Lawrence. " I see you exact 
implicit obedience from your subjects." 

" Oh, yes,'' replied Lawrence, " I punish for trans- 
gressions. When one of my subjects comes to me for 
forgiveness, I compel him to make it right with the 
wronged one, and then if he is truly sorry, I forgive him." 

" Ah, I see, you intend that everyone shall work out his 
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own salvation," was Father Ashberton's inferential 
rejoinder. 

"I see no way but to make every man accountably for 
his acts," replied Lawrence; ** and I can offer no induce- 
ment to transgression by a previous assurance of pardon." 

" The position you take has been taken by many 
another," said Father Ashberton; **but it is lacking in the 
fundamental conclusion. It is the God-given heritage to a 
fallen race, that only a close study of divine inspiration 
can disclose. Read your Bible, my young friend, and learn 
from that God's plan for our salvation;" and placing his 
hand on Lawrence's shoulder reassuringly, he moved on to 
where Deacon Brownlaw was waiting to engage him in a 
conference on foreign missions. 

The execution of judgments soon gave way to the 
requirements of the tea-table, and the young folks were 
soon joyously discussing their sports over Mrs. Wolver- 
ton's bountiful supper. Doctor Hillman had just arrived, 
and, with Miss Abbott, took supper with the young people. 

Of course the pleasures of the evening had to be retold 
for their benefit; and the Doctor's sequential conclusions 
were quite as enjoyable as the sport had been. Marion 
was telling her sister how Bob took his eggs to market, 
when Doctor Hillman remarked to his companion that 
**she might pass him a couple if they were well cooked on 
both sides." 

Miss Abbott replied that **eggs were never served at 
church socials except in cake." But when Lawrence bade 
Marion "good-night" at the gate that evening, they 
fancied they heard what led them to believe the Doctor 
had saved a couple in his pockets. 

The injunction of Father Ashberton, to " read your Bible," 
had made a deep impression on Lawrence, and finding his 
father in his library, reclining in a nest of pillows that 
Mrs. Hillman's hands had placed for him, Lawrence related 
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the conversation as well as he could, and asked his father 
what he thought of it. 

"It is a very serious question, my son," replied Mr. 
Hillman; " and one I do not feel competent to advise you 
on. It is true that the vicarious atonement is the founda- 
tion underlying the whole Christian religion, and upon it 
depends the very existence of the church. It is also true 
that no church tenet has more scriptural sanction than this 
very question of prerequisite forgiveness. That it is fully 
understood, I have serious doubts; and I firmly believe the 
definition as given by our ministers is doing more to cor- 
rupt mankind than all the teachings of the church can 
counterbalance. It is a question worthy the grandest minds 
of the age, and nothing would suit me better than that you 
should fully investigate it. You will find everything in this 
library that you will need to assist you, and I would have 
you make the question a study, unbiased by any suggestion 
from me." 

That night, in the quietude of his own room, Lawrence 
Hillman resolved to take the advice of Father Ashberton, 
and **read the Bible." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CLIFTS. 

The summer examinations of the Clifton school were 
very satisfactory to Lawrence and Thurman, who passed 
into the last grade with flying colors, leading the rest of 
their class by a handsome percentage. Ray and Marion, 
wlio had always been their equals in former examinations, 
were forced to admit that the boys were leaving them a 
little in the mathematical studies. Poor George Morton, 
with all his studiousness, barely came within the line; and 
was advised by his teacher to take another term in review 
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before attempting the graduating grade. It was hard for 
George to see those who had been his classmates so long 
slipping away from him in the long race for knowledge; 
and his lip quivered as he admitted that it would perhaps 
be better to go back. 

Lawrence noticed his sorrow and volunteered to assist 
him during the vacation, that he might regain what he had 
lost during his long illness. 

"Yes,'* said Thurman, "we will all help him; and by the 
time school opens again he will be able to take his place 
with the best of us." 

"Oh, do, Professor! let him stay in the class with us," 
cried impetuous Ray. " He has tried so hard to keep up; 
and if he didn't have to keep those plagued old books, he 
could hold his place with any in the school." 

"What books do you refer to, Ray?" queried Professor 
Owen. " I did not know we had any * plagued old books ' 
in the school." 

" Oh, I mean account books, Mr. Semane's store books, 
which George has to work at every night," said Ray, sur- 
prised that the Professor had not known it before. 

"Ah! I was not aware,^' said Mr. Owen; then turning to 
George, he continued: " How long have you been keeping 
books for Mr. Semane ? " 

" Ever since January," replied George, his cheek crimson- 
ing as if he had done an untoward act. 

" What hours do you generally work in the store ? if I 
may ask." 

" From half-past four until nine in the evening, and all 
day Saturday. Mornings I have to help mother about the 
house." 

"Has your mother any support besides what you earn out 
of school hours ? " continued the Professor, evidently much 
interested in his pupil. 

"A very little," said George; " but not enough. I ^et 

6 
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four dollars a week, and with what little sewing mother can 
do, we manage to live very comfortably." 

** George, you are a noble boy," said Professor Owen, 
taking his hand, **and anything I can do to help you, shall 
be gladly done. I see now how Thurman and Lawrence 
can sustain you, while little Ray here is ready to cry over 
the thought of your going back. You may come to me 
any time during the vacation, and I shall be pleased to help 
you over some of the rough places." 

So it was arranged that George should give regular hours 
to study, while Thurman, Lawrence, and Professor Owen 
were to lend -a helping hand. 

Laura Ackerman, though living in the country, had made 
good use of her opportunities; and while not a brilliant 
pupil, her good judgment and practical reasoning made her 
quite the equal of the other girls. 

Bob Sawyer, though the senior by several months, was 
far from being an equal in school duties. To use his 
expression for it: "Th* dogon books didn't track right." 
He had already laid his plans for future operations, and 
told the boys " he thought he'd better drop out 'tween th' 
rounds o' th' ladder, an' go to work." 

By dint of planning and barter, Bob had secured, by pur- 
chase or lease, the control of all the boats on the river, and 
only awaited the close of school to erect a boat-house and 
open business in first-class style. 

Clifton, among other attractions, possessed a beautiful 
sheet of water, formed by its enterprising manufacturers 
who had converted the Thorn into motive-power to drive 
their varied industries, by what was known as the Clifton 
dam. 

The dam was almost in the middle of the village, from 
which the clear waters spread to the northward in one vast 
mirror. About a half mile to the north and west were the 
ledges or clifts from which Clifton took its name, and which 
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had become a popular resort for the villagers on holidays, 
and those whose good fairy permitted an occasional respite 
from toil. 

The clifts were situated on the east bank of the Thorn, 
and rose forty or fifty feet above the water — their tops cov- 
ered with moss and wintergreen berries. Stretching back 
from the clifts, for some distance, was a beautiful belt of 
native timber, beautified by the removal of all decaying 
rubbish, and provided with numerous rustic seats. 

About midway up the clifts was a small cavern, partially 
the work of nature, but materially enlarged and beautified 
by modern civilization. Running north and westward, 
along the bank from "Witches' Cave," for such was the 
appellation given to the cavern, was '^Lovers' Walk," or 
the " Enchanted Lane," as it was often called by the early 
settlers, who had handed down as a public heritage tragic 
tales of its early history. 

** Witches' Cave " very much resembled a huge sea-shell 
set perpendicular, . forming a narrow passage just large 
enough to freely admit a person of moderate proportions. 
The interior, in its natural condition, colild not have been 
very attractive, but the numerous geological oddities, added 
from time to time, made it the curiosity shop of Clifton. 

** Lovers' Walk " was a recess cut by nature in the ledge 
about midway up, leaving a narrow, almost flat walk for 
nearly a quarter of a mile. So narrow was this walk, in 
places, that it required great care for two persons to walk 
side by side, and it was doubtless this feature that led to its 
appellation. 

Above the walk projected massive rocks, with here and 
there a craggy pillar, forming archways through which 
many a lover had passed. 

Hieroglyphics, from the red man's objective epistle to 
the deep engraved name of his fairer brother, recorded 
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the flight of time and made the ledge the chronology of 
many generations. 

It was these attractions that Bob thought to turn to his 
commercial advantage, and drive a good trade by a judi- 
cious monopoly of all the boats in the village. 

It had been arranged to commemorate the last day of 
school by a basket picnic at the clifts, and, to encourage 
the holiday, Professor Owen had announced that the exer- 
cises would close at noon. 

Bob, thinking it a fitting occasion to 6pen his proposed 
enterprise, announced that all boats would be free to attend 
the picnic. 

The whole village seemed to have caught the inspira- 
tion, for by one o'clock Clifton Ridge was swarming with 
gaily dressed maidens, children, and adults, who were loud 
in their praise of the beautiful June day. The long rustic 
tables were spread near the edge of the clifts, commanding 
a fine view of the river, .pond, and village below, while the 
soft summer breeze, so prevalent upon the clifts, seemed to 
breathe a welcome to the joyous picnickers. 

The children seemed to take new life from the surround- 
ings, and the shouts of childish voices might be heard in 
all directions as they pursued their joyous sports. The 
river and pond, below the clifts, were specked with boats; 
the occupants bent on extracting the greatest pleasure from 
the few hours' holiday. 

Lawrence and George Morton were among those whose 
self-imposed duty was to construct the tables, while the 
girls superintended the arranging of the dishes and con- 
tents of the numerous baskets. Bob Sawyer could be seen 
near by, in the limbs of a large oak, constructing a swing 
for the little folks, who seemed to look upon him as an elder 
brother. 

"Where is Thurman, Ray ?" asked Lawrence, while he 
assisted her in unloading a basket. ** I have not seen 
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him this afternoon. I thought he was coming up direct 
from school." 

" He had to go down to Semane's store to see Dick 
Atwood,'* said Ray, " but he said he would be right up. 
Perhaps he is waiting to come up with Mr. Atwood." 

'* I don't like to have Thurman go with Richard 
Atwood," said George. '* I do not think he is a proper 
associate for him. If Mr. Wolverton ever makes a minis- 
ter of Thurman, he will need different companionship 
than Dick Atwood." 

** I have noticed Thurman with Atwood several times of 
late," replied Lawrence, bringing another basket for 
Marion's distribution, " but I never thought it was from 
like tastes. For my part I think Atwood is a foppish brag- 
gart and doesn^t even know good manners. I always feel as 
if he was looking at my clothes to see if he could find the 
basting threads, or perhaps Mr. Semane's trade-mark." 

" He is worse than a foppish braggart," said George; 
" he is bad. He has all the little vices that the worst 
young men in Clifton have, and he thinks they make a man 
of him. He smokes cigars, drinks beer on the sly, plays 
cards, uses an oath occasionally, * just to let off steam,' as 
he calls it, bets on horse racing, and if I'm not mis- 
taken, he goes into pretty low places when he visits the 
city. I heard he and Ralph Munger talking about the 
last time they were down, and I tell you they didn't go for 
any good." 

** I should think Mr. Semane would discharge him if he 
found out how he is going," suggested Lawrence. *' I think 
he would if he knew how bad he is, but I suppose as long 
as he is a good hand in the store, Mr. Semane would not 
feel like discharging him.'' 

" No; I think Mr. Semane likes his work," returned 
George; "for he is quite competent and works very hard. 
And then, too, he has an object in view, for only last 
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Saturday, while I was posting up the sales-book, he asked 
me what I thought of Dunham, the head clerk ? I answered 
that I thought he was very methodical and painstaking, to 
which he replied: * Oh, fudge! he's an old fool! just wait 
until I get to be head clerk and I'll show you/ I think he 
works for Mr. Semane's interest, and as long as he does 
that, I would not like to interfere." 

** Well," replied Lawrence, " perhaps as long as he is 
honest with Mr. Semane, there is no good reason why he 
should discharge him; but I don't believe a fellow with all 
the vices you say he has can long remain true to his 
employer." 

" I hope he will not influence Thurman to do anything 
wrong," said Ray, who had become so absorbed in the dia- 
logue as to forget her work. " But I don't think he will, 
for Thurman's father is very strict, and then, Thurman 
intends to study for the ministry when he graduates here." 

" Perhaps it is because Mr. Wolverton is so strict that 
you are so good," laughed George, as he watched Ray's 
embarrassment. 

** Oh, no, I don't suppose I'm very good," replied Ray; 
" but I don't mean to be very bad. You see 1 am not a 
Wolverton, and it isn't natural for me to be very good. I 
like Mrs. Wolverton, and I think as much of Thurman as 
if he were my own brother; but I do sometimes feel as 
though it would be nice to attend parties and have fun 
like other girls." 

" I don't think it's right for parents to keep us, young 
folks in strait-jackets all the time," responded Lawrence; 
" and Mr. Wolverton never seems to trust Thurman any- 
where. Father says he is willing Lewis and I shall do any- 
thing, or engage in any sport of which we would be willing 
to tell him full details; and that we can go anywhere we 
would be willing to have mother go. I think that is a 
pretty good rule." 
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" So do 1/* said Ray, " and I just wish I could be half as 
good a girl as he is a man. I always feel like throwing my 
arms around his neck and giving him a great big kiss 
whenever I see him." 

"Why don't you?" said Lawrence. " I always do when I 
feel that way, and I think he likes to have me." 

" Oh, well, he is your father, but I'm a great big girl; he 
would laugh at me." 

" Perhaps you had better try his son," laughed George; 
" I don't believe he would laugh at you." 

" I will," said Ray, and running to Doctor Hillman, who 
was just returning from a stroll with Marion's sister Clar- 
issa, she threw both arms around his neck and gave him a 
ringing kiss before he knew what was coming. 

"Gracious! " ejaculated Doctor Hillman. "What in the 
world does this mean ? Why, it almost took my breath 
away it came so quick ! First time I've had such a nice — " 

" Stop, stop," cried Ray, placing her hand over his 
mouth. "You must not say that, and right in the presence 
of Clarissa too ! How ungrateful ! " 

" Present company always excepted, little girl,*' laughed 
Doctor Hillman. " You didn't give me time to say it all." 

"Oh, well, if you're going to except the present com- 
pany," pouted Ray, "you might as well take it all back; 
for pretty nearly everybody in Clifton has come to the pic- 
nic. But you needn't, for it was only lent. I was just say- 
ing how I would like to kiss Mr. Hillman and George said 
I had better kiss his son; so I did." 

"Then I am indebted to a dear old father for your kind- 
ness, am I ? " jokingly questioned the doctor; " but don't 
you think you have made a slight mistake ? Here is my 
brother Lawrence who is surely entitled to one-half the 
legacy of your sweetness." 

" Oh, Doctor, do quit ! " cried Ray, a bright flush mant- 
ling her fair cheek, as she tripped away to where Bob, sur- 
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rounded by all the little children in the village, was giving 
each a stated number of oscillations in the swing. 

" Happy, contented Ray," laughed Doctor Hillman. " I 
hope she may always be as free from sorrow as she is this 
bright June day." 

It was an unselfish wish, and in years after, he could but 
compare it with a dark spot on memory's page, and wonder 
if a divine Providence had preordained this bright and 
joyous life a sacrifice to a long perverted truth, that 
through this sacrifice the world might see the true light of 
redemption and be made better. 

As Doctor Hillman and Miss Abbott passed on in their 
stroll up the river, George turned to Lawrence and said: 
" I think we ought to do something for Thurman, to win 
him away from the influence of Richard Atwood. It is bad, 
and Thurman is susceptible to a bad influence. It seems 
of late that he lives a dual life. When he is home or in the 
company of church people, he is sober as some old deacon, 
but if he gets out of their sight, he is as reckless as any 
other boy. I'm afraid Mr. Wolverton is too severe with 
him." 

" I don't know but what it is that, partly," replied Law- 
rence, " but you know Mr. Wolverton believes*that if any 
one does a wicked act and prays God to forgive him, that 
God will answer the prayer; and -Father Ashberton said, 
over at Mr. Wolverton's the ' time of the social, that the 
Bible teaches that God is willing to forgive us seven times 
in a day, if we will only repent and say we are sorry. Now 
it seems to me that it would be just the same as if my 
father, who loves me as well as a father can, should say 
tome: * Lawrence, if you disobey me to-day, I certainly 
will burn you at the stake when I return to-night;' and then 
just as he starts for his office, he turns and says: * Now 
remember what I told you, for I certainly will do it unless 
you feel sorry and get mother to ask me to forgive you.* 
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Don't you think that is rather queer doctrine to believe 
about God ? " 

"I don't know, Lawrence; I don't know much about 
religion; only I know that there are just as many good, 
honest people that don^t belong to churches as there are 
that do. But isn't that Thurman coming?" 

" Yes, and Dick Atwood is with him. And did you see 
that ? Thurman Wolverton is smoking a cigar ! " 

" My goodness ! as sure as I live," returned George; 
"and see ! he is throwing it away." 

The two boys were mute with the horror of their dis- 
covery and did not exchange a word until Thurman and 
Atwood approached them. Then Atwood in a flippant 
manner exclaimed: 

** Well, how goes the picnic ?^' 

Neither paid any attention to his greeting, but looked 
at Thurman in questioning surprise. Thurman knew that 
he had been detected, and his face burned with mortifica- 
tion. Atwood seeing the discomfiture of his companion, 
gave vent to a strong expletive, and taking Thurman's arm 
led him to another part of the grounds. 

** I shall talk to Thurman," said Lawrence; '* he is too 
good a boy to go to the bad. I think if I can talk with him 
alone, he will listen to me and break off with this evil 
associate." 

'*I hope you will," said George, "for I think Thurman 
will make a capable man." 

The day wore on, but Thurman gave neither of his com- 
panions a chance intervie\y. The tables were emptied of 
their varied contents, the dishes and remnants packed into 
baskets and the older people returned with them to the 
village. The younger people, not content with merely a 
picnic dinner, remained to stroll about the grounds in 
quest of flowers and young wintergreens or a row upon the 
placid waters of the river. 
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Ray and Laura Ackerman had led George in a quest for 
spring flowers, but found ground-nuts a far more lucrative 
pastime. Marion and Lawrence had strayed from the 
others and found themselves far up the river: 

" Let us return by the * Enchanted Lane,' " proposed 
Marion, " and read some of the names engraved in the 
stone. I think it is the most magnificent place in this 
world; it is just sublimely beautiful." 

" It always makes me feel reverential," said Lawrence. 
" I feel as if I were in divine presence, and that an evil 
thought would burn my brain." 

" Well, you are in my presence," said Marion, as they 
descended the incline at the northern extremity of the 
walk, ** and of course I shall fill your thoughts with only 
the good things of this world, such as good boys ought 
to know. I will not even read the names of bad men to 
you." 

Passing along the walk for some distance, they came 
presently to an archway, and looking up, Marion exclaimed: 
"If there isn't Clarissa and Doctor Hillman! and — I 
declare! — look! " and taking his arm she buried her face 
on his shoulder. 

Sure enough, it was Doctor Hillman, busily carving the 
smooth stone surface with his right hand, while his left 
arm encircled the unresisting figure of Miss Abbott, whose 
head found repose on his shoulder while she watched the 
process of engraving. 

"Are you studying art, Lewis? *^ inquired I>awrence, 
addressing his brother. "You seem unduly occupied." 

There was the least perceptible start in Doctor Hillman 
and his companion at the sound of Lawrence's voice; but 
recovering his self-possession at once, he replied: " Yes, I 
am engraving a date that will always be to me the sweetest 
in memory's annals. It is the day that Clarissa Abbott 
consented to be Mrs. Dr. Hillman." 
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"Oh, Clare! " cried Marion, and rushing into her arms, 
wept like a child upon her bosom. " Oh, Clarissa," she 
wept, ** are you not happy ? " 

" Of course she is happy," replied Doctor Hillman. ** We 
are all happy, our little Marion included. Why don't you 
ask me ? " 

" I do; " and turning to Doctor Hillman, she threw both 
arms around his neck and kissed him. " And, oh. Doctor, 
you will be good to her, my own Clare — dear sister — " and 
she again threw herself sobbing into her sister's arms. 

It was a sorrowful joy; and as Lawrence Hillman held 
the hand of each, and saw the moisture in their eyes while 
his own refused to keep back the overflow, he knew that 
more than Marion felt the sacred solemnity of a betrothal. 

When Marion and Lawrence again joined the young 
folks, they found them ready to return. 

Thurman soon joined them, and as the river bank 
offered an inviting pathway, the young folks concluded 
to walk home. 

Thurman tried hard to act as if nothing had happened, 
but the quiet reserve of his companions told him how deep 
he had wounded their friendship. When they had reachetl 
the Wolverton residence, and George had gone to walk the 
rest of the way with Laura Ackerman, Thurman detained 
Lawrence at the gate long enough to request that he would 
think nothing of what he had seen until he should have an 
opportunity to explain. Lawrence reluctantly promised, 
and sought his home with emotions of joy and sorrow 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

When Lawrence reached his own room, after a two 
hours' study in his father's library, his mind again 
reverted to the scenes of the day just closed. The solem- 
nity of the betrothal of his brother Lewis and Miss Abbott, 
together with Marion's joyous demonstration, passed like a 
vision of light, only to be followed by a dark picture of 
approaching evil. He lived over again that disappoint- 
ment and chagrin at seeing his companion drifting into 
dangerous lines; and while his offense was not material, 
viewed from Lawrence's standpoint, it was a sign of 
approaching danger which he resolved to ward off if 
possible. 

Lawrence Hillman had always been accustomed to the 
discussion of evil habits and evil companions from the 
broadest standpoint, the highest possible plane of reason- 
ing, and Thurman's course that day had filled him with 
sorrow. 

As he sat gazing into the low fire in the grate, awaiting 
the return of his elder brother, he went over again and 
again the story of Richard Atwood, as related by George 
Morton, trying to arrive at his ultimate sequel, and Thur- 
man Wolverton's as his companion. Presently the solitary 
gas-jet suspended over the table at his elbow seemed to 
shed a dim, yellow Hght, confining its rays to a circle about 
the size of a silver dollar; while the embers in the grate 
glowed with a varied coloring that riveted his attention to 
the spot. As he intently watched the kaleidoscopic pano- 
rama in the grate, he perceived that cloud-like forms were 
hovering over the coals, as if fanning with their breath the 
few remaining embers into new life. At this moment 
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there appeared in their midst, as if emerging from the 
wall, a commanding figure, whose appearance was her- 
alded with rejoicing. In his right hand he carried a wand, 
which he slowly passed over the dying embers, and 
immediately they sprung into life, throwing out a crimson 
glow, which painted the faces of his subjects with a ghastly 
pallor. His person was enveloped in a thick cloak, which 
fell around him like the garb of a priest, while his whole 
aspect betokened sanctity. About his waist was a girdle 
of crimson, which fell in folds from his side; while upon 
his head rested a crown of most brilliant setting. Sus- 
pended by a silken cord about his neck, were a vast number 
of crosses, of every hue and size, which he seemed to wear 
with as much pride as if each represented the price of a 
precious soul; while in his left hand he carried a basket 
covered with snowy linen. 

As the coals shot out their crimson tongues in every 
direction, the walls of the room seemed to recede until the 
chamber appeared one vast cathedral, with the brilliant fire 
burning upon the altar, the aisles thronged with thou- 
sands of people, each bent on an interview with the priest- 
like leader, who, smiling at their homage, pressed to their 
willing lips small bits of paste from his basket, while his 
hand passed over his chain of crosses. This done, he 
passed the wand above their heads, dismissing them with a 
smile, under which there lurked a hideous grin of triumph. 

Passively watching the ever changing throng that filled 
every corridor, he soon found himself searching the faces 
near him to find if any of this great concourse were familiar. 
Presently there passed up the farther aisle a form he 
recognized, but from his averted face he could not 
determine who he was. His form was bent with the weight 
of years and his hair showed the frost of many winters, 
while his hands clasped a volume, which, ever and anon, he 
pressed to his heaving bosom. 
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As he neared the altar, the priestly presence advanced, 
and, throwing his arms about him, embraced him with great 
tenderness. As the priest passed before the altar, his robe, 
which had appeared so impenetrable before, became 
wonderfully transparent, revealing the true character of this 
wonderful personage. Pressing a wafer to his lips, 
his magic hand passed to the largest cross upon his 
necklace, and again embracing him, bade him depart. 

With bowed head, the well-known form turned to depart, 
when the ghastly glow revealed the pallid features of 
Father Ashberton. Turning his eyes again toward the 
altar, he saw the priestly figure of a few moments before, 
but his robes were now like the folds of a cloud through 
which could be seen all that was hideous and dreadful. 

The assuring smile of pardon, held behind it the fiendish 
grin of hellish delight; the words of consolation, wafted to 
the ears of his blind worshipers, were preceded by the 
gutturals of a spirit damned; while all that is evil found 
personation in his dire anatomy. 

Lawrence groaned. 

Instantly every eye was turned upon him and every 
hand uplifted to smite him, should he dare utter an irrev- 
erent word against their sacred priest. It was an awful 
moment. Turning to the right or left he saw familiar 
faces, all frowning upon him with distorted features, 
withholding the assurance of sympathy or support. Again 
looking toward the altar, he saw the demon writhing in 
apparent distress, while behind his mask his eyes shot fire 
of hellish victory. 

Again the procession moved on toward tliis veiled demon, 
laid their transgressions, w-ith their tribute, at his feet, 
received a false assurance and departed contented. 

Finally there appeared before the altar an old man, 
bowed with the weight of years, but whose face wore the 
sweet assurance of forgiveness. As he wended his way 
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along the crowded aisle, he would turn to the right and to 
the left with a " God bless you " here and a " God bless 
you" there — encouraging all with his bright assuring 
smile. 

His garments were spotless white, while those of his 
friends were of a sombre hue, showing that he was going for- 
ward for his reward. Reaching the altar, he fell upon his 
knees with bowed head as if to receive in reverence the 
reward for a life of consistent conformity. The veiled 
demon, with a chuckle of hellish satisfaction, passed behind 
the altar and placed upon his shoulders the accumulated 
transgressions of years, pointed down a dismal stairway 
and bade him depart. 

As he saw the sins of a lifetime heaped upon his 
shoulders, and realized how false had been his hope to 
escape their responsibility, his once joyous face became 
rigid with despair; and turning with all the fierceness of 
baffled courage upon the arch fiend, it seemed he would 
rend the very walls with the cursings of the damned. In 
his wild despair, he curses man for his false teaching, 
Christianity for its false hope, nature for its deceiving 
beauty, and God for his just but immutable laws; until in 
frenzied madness he dashes down the dismal stairway, no 
less a demon than his arch deceiver. 

Turning his eyes again upon the ever increasing multi- 
tude, Lawrence beholds a face he knows full well. 
Pressing along the aisle, almost within his reach, with 
head bowed, is Thurman Wolverton, while at the door 
awaiting him is seen the well-known face of Richard 
Atwood. 

In vain he tries to call his friend's attention. In vain he 
3eeks to utter a word of warning. But his limbs are 
motionless and his voice echoes back in a strange 
unnatural sound. Again he tries to gain his friend's 
attention, and again he fails. He is nearing that awful 
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light and already the demon's eye is upon him. What can 
he do ? Save his friend, he must ! But how ? Summoning 
all his vitality he concentrates it into one Herculean effort, 
and with the words " I will save him !" breaks the incubus, 
and falls limp and quivering into his brother's arms. 

Doctor Hillman had returned a little later than usual this 
evening, and going to his room, found Lawrence sitting in 
a chair, his countenance denoting great mental activity. 
At first he was about to awaken him, but noting his action, 
drew up a chair and sat studying each line of thought as it 
was photographed upon his features. It was a great study, 
but evert a greater student than Doctor Hillman would 
hardly have fathomed the depth of that dreadful dream! 

At first, Lawrence could scarcely realize where he was, or 
that what he had seen was but the painting of tlie imagina- 
tion upon the susceptible canvas of the mind. Rubbing 
his eyes he looked about the room as if in search of some 
dreadful personage. 

"Are you looking for goblins, Lawrence?" said Doctor 
Hillman as he met his gaze. "Your dreams must have been 
anything but pleasant." 

"Where is Thurman?" said Lawrence, and then realizing 
he had been dreaming, exclaimed: "Ah— ryes 1 must 
have been asleep. Is it late ? " 

" Not unusually so," returned Lewis; and seemg 
Lawrence disi.xlined to talk, allowed him to retire without 
further comment. 

The next day Lawrence was unusually thoughtful, and 
would often start at the least noise. Returning from a 
visit to the office in the afternoon, he met Father Ashberton 
upon the sidewalk near the old Mission, and for a moment 
seemed riveted to the spot. Not until he had spoken could 
Lawrence break the spell that bound his sensCvS, and then 
only in broken articulation. 

" Are you ill ?" inquired Father Ashberton, placing his 
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hand upon his arm and looking into the youth's colorless 
face. " Allow me to walk to the * Pines ' with you, or what 
is better, the parsonage is but a block, where Mrs. 
Ashberton will make you a cup of tea before attempting to 
climb the grade." 

" Oh, thank you," cried Lawrence, the color returning to 
his face in hot flushes, **I am much better now — just the 
least bit dizzy. I am sure I shall be all right again in a 
moment;" and again thanking him for his proffered 
kindness, hastened homeward. 

During the evening Thurman and Ray called at the Pines 
and were at once ushered into Mr. Hillman's spacious parlor, 
where Mr. Hillman was relating to Lewis the incidents sur- 
rounding a very intricate case in which he had gained 
some celebrity. 

"And what became of this Atwood ? " inquired Lewis, 
evidently much mterested, just as the young people entered. 

"He was never heard of, except through a newspaper clip- 
ping announcing his death, which was republished by the 
Local Press some three years after the terrible occurrence." 

"Was the thief known to be this same Andrew Atwood 
who robbed Mr. Morton and caused his tragic death ? " 
continued Lewis. 

"The clipping, doubtless, had reference to Mr. Morton's 
partner,' replied Mr. Hillman; "but the fact of the item sent 
to the Press being marked, at least gives it the semblance 
of design." 

"What benefit could Andrew Atwood derive from the 
people here believing in his death?" returned Lewis. "I 
should think he had wrought misery enough for one life." 

"True," continued his father; "but the wiles of a crim- 
inal are varied. In my observations, I find that a man 
imbued with crime sinks deeper and deeper until the force 
of circumstances or an awakening of conscience places him 

upon a moral plane where he can see his own evil deeds 

e 
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from an unbiased standpoint Could they, at that moment, 
have the proper moral support, few would again return to 
evil ways. As for Andrew Atwood, I doubt if he has 
ever experienced a desire to make restitution, and without 
that desire, reform would be impossible.*' 

" In other words," interposed Doctor Hillman, " repent- 
ance, in order to be genuine, must be followed by restitu- 
tion." 

"Not only restitution,but individual atonement," Mr. Hill- 
man continued. "In the case of Andrew Atwood, he can 
never restore to Mrs. Morton the happiness of all these years, 
lost by his one deliberate transgression, and it must take 
years of repentant atonement to blot from his memory the 
stain of that wicked act." 

" I don't believe it! "cried Thurman, starting from his 
chair; then, aware of his rudeness, he apologetically con- 
tinued: "Excuse me, Mr. Hillman, but I have been taught 
differently. My religion teaches me that we have a Medi- 
ator who shed His precious blood for our redemption, and 
who, if we will but ask Him, stands ready to wash our sins 
away, even if they be as dark as the vilest criminal's. It is 
a most beautiful religion, Mr. Hillman." 

" It certainly is a very lenient religion," smiled Mr. Hill- 
man; "but I should be fearful lest many might seek to 
avoid individual responsibility, by placing the penalty of 
transgression upon the shoulders of the innocent." 

"But would you deprive mankind of redemption ?" urged 
Thurman, warming with the subject. "Would you take away 
from him the chain that binds him to God; the only gate- 
way through which sinful man may hope for divine 
clemency? " 

"Certainly not," returned Mr. Hillman; "quite the con- 
tary; but are you not fearful this gatewry of redemption, 
as you term it, may become clogged with the weeds of 
selfish indolence ? " 
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**The blood of Christ is all-powerful and all-sufficient," 
returned Thurman; " and it rests with us if we will avail our- 
selves of the bounty offered. God knows our sinful natures 
and has provided a ransom for us in his only begotten Son, 
Christ Jesus; *that whosoever believeth on Him shall not 
perish but have everlasting life.* I can not see why anyone 
should perish when all they have to do is to ask God to for- 
give them." Then, perceiving he had spoken so earnestly, he 
added: "I fear you will think me rude, Mr. Hillman, but 
I hope some day to be one of God's chosen teachers, and 
by His grace teach men the true road to eternal happi- 
ness." 

"My dear boy," replied Mr. Hillman, "nothing could 
please me better than your earnestness, and as for your am- 
bition, it is a laudable one. It implies, however, a great 
responsibility, which I trust you realize. A teacher of men, 
and especially in matters of religion, accepts a trust for 
which he alone is responsible to God. But this is not all. 
He should be possessed of that earnest desire to know the 
whole truth, that nothing may escape his unbiased investiga- 
tion. As God is infinite, so his attributes are infinite, 
and may be conceived only as such. It is the man on the 
mountain,with uninterrupted view,who marvels at the beauty 
of nature, while his brother in the valley sees only the nar- 
row walls that girt his horizon. So it is that the superior 
conception grasps more of the attributes of God, while his 
confiding companion in the valley of superstition below sees 
only the mountains of investigation which he is too indolent 
to surmount. If, as you say, you hope to teach men the 
true road to eternal happiness, let it be from the mountain- 
top of unbiased investigation, so far above tradition and 
superstition that the world may be made better for your 
teaching." 

"Thank you,'* said Thurman, " I hope to attain all you 
have so beautifully painted;" and accepting Mrs. Hillman's 
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invitation, the young people repaired to the library, where 
they found Lawrence buried in ** Jones, Faucett and Brown's 
Commentary." 

"Why, Lawrence! " exclaimed Ray, " I did not know you 
were studying for the ministry; 1 supposed you had chosen 
Blackstone for your Bible." 

"I was only fearful lest Thurman should outrank me in 
a spiritual contest," laughed Lawrence; "and so I am read- 
ing up a little for pride's sake. You know Father Ashber- 
ton advised me to read the Bible.'' 

" Oh, yes; but, dear me," sighed Ray, " it is study, study, 
study. I get so tired of it I sometimes wish there were no 
books. And just think! You boys have four more long 
years of study before, as they say, you can *begin' life. I 
never could endure it. I'm glad I'm not a boy." 

"So am I,". laughed Thurman. "You wouldn't be half so 
nice; and then, what would we do if it wasn't for you girls 
to make us laugh once in a while ? " 

"And give us courage to be manly, " put in Lawrence, 
closing his book and replacing it in the rack. "If it were 
not for you girls being such dependent little creatures, we 
should all soon lose our gallantry. As it is, we can frighten 
away a mouse, chastise a big fly, and frown at some 
innocent mastiff, and we become veritable heroes, with a 
claim upon your smiles nothing but inappreciation can 
efface." 

"Oh, fie! We are not half the cowards you would make 
us out to be," retorted Ray. "Didn't I offer to stay alone at 
the old Mission while all you folks went home for 
supper ? '^ 

"Yes," replied Thurman; "but you were most awful glad 
to have Lawrence stay with you." 

" Ray's courage is moral courage, " interposed Lawrence. 
" She is more timid when there is no danger than she is 
when there is something to be afraid of." 
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" Well, if you boys got me in here to find fault with and 
eulogize," said Ray, " I am going to find Mrs. Hillman and 
get her to tell me one of her Indian stories;** and off she 
went with a joyous, happy laugh. 

The boys left to themselves, their conversation soon 
drifted to the events of the previous day. Thurman gave 
an account of his errand to the store, and how Richard 
Atwood had requested him to wait a moment that he might 
accompany him to the picnic. Not wishing to appear rude, 
he waited and walked up to the grounds with him, and just 
as they were going up the hill, Atwood drew from his pocket 
two cigars and lighting one gave the other to him. At first 
he refused, but not wishing to be laughed at, he took the 
cigar and was about to put it in his pocket when Atwood 
remonstrated. "I told Dick I had never smoked," 
continued Thurman, ** bu*^ he insisted on my trying just a 
whiff or two, saying I would never be a man until I learned 
to smoke." 

" And so, in order to reach his ideal of manliness, you 
consented to learn the filthy habit!" broke in Lawrence 
with some feeling. " What would your mother say if she 
knew you contemplated acquiring this * manly' custom?" 

"I don*t intend she shall know;" then dropping his eyes 
he continued: "Anyway I don't see how it can be very 
wrong when everybody does it; there's father and Deacon 
Brownlaw and — oh, there's ever so many good Christian 
people that smoke cigars." 

" Did Dick Atwood tell you that? " inquired Lawrence, 
his keen eye searching his face. 

"Y-e-a-s," said Thurman; "that is — he — he told me 
some of them. I knew father smoked." 

"And so you will let Dick Atwood put words in your 
mouth as an excuse for what you know is wrong?" retorted 
Lawrence, his eye showing how much he felt. " I would 
as soon have him chew my dinner as to allow him to do 
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my thinking for me. Thurman Wolverton, I should think 
you would be afraid of him." 

" I can't say that I am," replied Thurman, a sickly smile 
creeping about his mouth; "but then, I have not the 
reason to be afraid of him that you would have. I am 
surrounded by an influence that shuts out all evil, while 
you rely upon your own strength; so you see there is no 
danger as far as I am concerned." 

" It is in this surety your greatest danger lies," returned 
Lawrence. "I admit that I am afraid of him and will 
have nothing to do with him. I am also afraid of fire, and 
yet I do not consider it cowardice not to set our house on 
fire." 

"You do not understand me," said Thurman, becoming 
very earnest, " I have partaken of the fountain of life and 
through Christ's blood become a child of God; while you 
are obstinate and resolved to fight the battles with sin 
single-handed and alone. Should I err, I have the sweet 
satisfaction of knowing that I can go to God on my bended 
knees and through Christ receive a waiting pardon. You 
see, Lawrence, that Christ has paid the penalty for the sins 
of the world and all we have to do is to accept his plan of 
salvation." 

" No, I do not see any such thing," replied Lawrence. 
" It is not reasonable, it isn't justice, and it has a bad 
influence. It isn't fair to say God loves you any more 
than He does me just because you happen to believe what 
reason teaches me is not true. If God is all-wise and the 
fountain-head of all that is good, and I believe He is. He 
never would punish one of His children for a misdeed and 
allow another to go without the least atonement." 

"You boys are arguing religion again; " broke in Ray, 
coming into the library and standing behind Thurman's 
chair. "I expect some day to see both of you in long 
black coats and white ties, teaching the people to be good." 
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"It would be the greatest pleasure of my life," said 
Thurman, "to see Lawrence give his soul to God. He is 
too good to be lost from His heavenly kingdom." 

" 'By their works shall ye know them/ " quoted 
Lawrence; and rising he placed his hand in that of 
Thurman, saying: "Thurman Wolverton, I know you are 
an honest boy, but either you or I are wrong. Let us 
swear here to be each other's friend, come what will. If I 
am wrong, you shall teach me better, and if you are wrong, 
I will do the same by you ; and come what will, we shall 
never break friendship." 

"Wait," said Ray, and stepping to the table she brought 
the large family Bible, from which Lawrence had been 
reading, and holding it beneath the boys' clasped hands she 
merely said: "Now." 

Both boys stood for a moment looking into each other's 
face without saying a word. The silence was painful. 
Presently Ray began in slow measured tones: 

" I do solemnly swear, here upon this holy Bible, to be 
your friend as long as death shall spare us; so help me 
God." 

" I swear, I swear," came from both almost in the same 
breath, and in another instant they were clasped in each 
other's embrace. Ray, overcome by their emotion, had burst 
into tears, and when Doctor Hillman came into the library a 
moment later he remarked that things looked as if there 
had been a shower. 

That night when Thurman and Ray left the Pines, 
Lawrence accompanied them to the foot of the grade. 
Returning alone in the brilliant moonlight, Lawrence felt 
at peace with all the world. Well might he sing: 

'* Friendship to every willing mind 
Opens a heavenly treasure." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ANTICIPATIONS. 

The year which followed was one fraught with much 
interest to Lawrence and his companions. It was the 
breaking up of old school associations and the forming of 
great anticipations. It brought its brightest dreams and 
its saddest memories; but through the whole circle of time 
the brilliant star of ambition pointed out the road and 
urged them on with feverish alacrity. 

Not only was their school life assuming a new appear- 
ance, but the social world around them continued to 
revolve, exhibiting to their romantic minds all the startling 
incidents of animated existence. 

Bob Sawyer had inaugurated his enterprise with the 
close of the summer term and was driving a thriving 
business with the pleasure-loving citizens of Clifton. So 
well, in fact, had. he succeeded, during the summer and 
autumn, that he resolved to build a small steamer for the 
next season, and accordingly the Sally Waters was properly 
launched with the breaking up of the ice in the spring. 

Why Bob should have taken so much pride in the chris- 
tening of his new enterprise, was the source of some amuse- 
ment among his friends, and made him the object of some 
suggestive remarks, all of which Bob received in the best 
of humor. The boat, however, was an honor to its projec- 
tor, and if he chose to christen it with a name especially 
attractive to himself, surely the good people of Clifton 
could not complain. But there are no roses without thorns, 
and Robert found his thorn in the person of his old enemy, 
Ren Barker. 

The senior Barker was one of those enforced patriots 
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who had been busily engaged in saving the Union ever 
since the evacuation of Richmond, and his re-fought battles 
had left their mark on many a^ wood-box and grocer's 
counter. He was not only patriotic, but forgetting his 
former disinclination, urged upon his country the laudable 
policy of substantially remembering her maimed defend- 
ers. Not that he was in any way disqualified for maintain- 
ing his household — an indulgent wife had always assumed 
this unpleasant duty — but, as he had done so much toward 
bringing the subject before the public, he could not with 
propriety refuse a recognition, should his Government 
choose to accord it. Indeed, he was so entirely resigned 
to such a possible sequel, that he even furnished the pen- 
sion department with certain data, that they might not feel 
embarrassed from an undue exercise of official benevolence. 

While the news that Tom Barker had received several 
hundred dollars back pension was received with disgust by 
the majority of well-meaning people, the sentiment can not 
be said to have pervaded the minds of several indulgent 
tradesmen, who seemed to recognize in him an old cus- 
tomer whose name at one time had been strangely familiar 
upon their books. 

But with Tom Barker, all advances were of no use. 
.They had incurred his displeasure by insinuating that a 
day of settlement was in order, while some even went so 
far as to express themselves in doubt of his intention to 
pay; so in order to appease his wounded pride, he con- 
cluded to ignore past transactions and inaugurate a pay-as- 
you-go system. 

Once resolved upon repudiation, the Barkers could 
afford some of the pleasures enjoyed by their more affluent 
neighbors. A few new window-lights to replace the rustic 
substitutes, a coat of paint, a much needed wood-house 
and summer kitchen, and the rebuilding of a badly dilapi- 
dated fence, were matters among the necessities. Then 
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followed the replenishing of a very scanty wardrobe, which, 
in turn, called for the purchase of a horse and carriage. 

It was this latter acquisition that preyed upon the hap- 
piness of Bob Sawyer and gave rise to some dire forebod- 
ings. In vain had he sought to match the Sally Waters 
against the attractions of that carriage. It was simply of 
no use. Sarah Perkins was only human, and a girl at that, 
and if she did cause Bob some sleepless nights, she could 
scarcely be held accountable. 

But a day of reckoning was sure to come. The fre- 
quent drives in the new buggy could hardly compensate 
for the cool boat-rides upon the river, and having quar- 
reled with Bob, in which she took especial care to inform 
him that she was her own master as yet, Sarah was under 
the necessity of insinuating to the junior Barker that Mr. 
Sawyer " leased just beautiful boats for only twenty-five 
cents." 

Though very painful, it was with an air of proud superiority 
on both sides that a boat was finally leased and embarked 
upon the placid stream, bearing by its buoyancy the best 
loved and worst hated personages in Bob's existence. 

It is not fair to attribute to Bob Sawyer any evil motive 
in selecting a boat somewhat narrow in its construction; 
and if there was any inclination to charge him with design, 
it must have vanished when it was observed with what care 
he watched it nearing the current. 

But his concern was well taken, for scarcely had the boat 
reached the current, when, by some awkward move on the 
part of Barker, it became unmanageable and resulted in 
unloading its occupants in the middle of the stream. 

Barker being bent on self-preservation, and a coward 
withal, left his companion clinging to the boat while he 
made Herculean strides for the shore. 

No sooner had the boat begun to show its antics than its 
owner took a run for a short distance down the embank- 
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ment, and by the time the water had received its occupants 
he was making rapid strides to meet it on its downward 
course. 

Of coijrse the ruse, if ruse it was, worked like a charm. 
Sarah fully realized her indebtedness to Bob, and extolled 
his courage in saving her life; while Bob, not wishing to 
lose any of the benefits of comparison, berated the " dogon 
coward what'd git a girl out inter the river an' then let'r 
drown." 

It was a signal triumph, and won for Bob a lasting vic- 
tory over his arch enemy, Ren Barker. 

With Lawrence and Thurman the vacation passed all too 
quickly. With the exception of Lawrence's hour of study 
in his father's library each evening, the boys were free to 
occupy their time as their pleasure might dictate. At first 
they would call for George Morton to join them in their 
rambles, but almost invariably they found him at his work, 
or reviewing the studies of the previous term. Several 
times they offered to assist him in his studies only to find 
that Professor Owen had anticipated them. 

"What a sad, dreary life George is leading," said Thur- 
man one day toward the close of the vacation. "Just 
think, he has scarcely given himself a single holiday since 
school closed, and here we are just ready to go back at our 
books again. It is just work, work, work all the time with 
no chance of ever being any better. I only wish his mother 
could send him to Everglade when we go. I am sure 
George would distinguish himself if he had a chance." 

" I've been thinking, perhaps we could manage to take 
him with us when we go," said Lawrence; "and between 
us we could help him through." 

" How ? " inquired Thurman. " If he didn't have his 
mother to support, I should think he might pull through, 
but with her to care for, I don't see any way for him but to 
be Mr. Semane's book-keeper the rest of his life." 
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" Let me tell you how we can work it," said Lawrence; 
" and if you say it's good, we'll give George a surprise 
party. We'll get Mrs. Morton to rent her cottage here 
and go to Everglade with us, and you and I will board 
with them. This will help them along, and if George can 
get a place to work spare hours, they will get along ever 
so nicely." 

"Capital!" cried Thurman; "and if that wouldn't do I 
would be willing to divide my pocket-money with him." 

" So would I ! " exclaimed Lawrence, " and I think father 
would be willing to help George along and let him pay 
him back after he got at work again." 

" Let's ask him ! " eagerly exclaimed Thurman; and the 
boys started on a brisk walk for Mr. Hillman's office. 

They reached the office somewhat excited, to find Mr. 
Semane in earnest conversation with Mr. Hillman about 
some business matter. 

"What is it? "asked Mr. Hillman, looking up at the 
boys' flushed faces. "Your errand must be of great 
importance judging from your anxiety." 

" We want you to help us send George to college,'* said 
Thurman; and then perceiving the abruptness of the 
request he continued : " Lawrence and I have planned a 
way that George can go to Everglade when we do. Mrs. 
Morton is to lease her cottage here and go down to Ever- 
glade, take a cheap cottage there, and we are to board 
with her and George. If our board isn't enough, Lawrence 
and I are to divide our pocket-money with George until he 
can get a job of book-keeping down there." 

" And in what way can I assist you.^" smiled Mr. Hillman. 

"By being our banker in case we fail," put in Lawrence. 
* Lend us money to go through with, and let George pay 
y^ou back when he gets through college." 

" But where does my share in this benevolent enterprise 
3ome in?" interposed Mr. Semane. 
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"Oh, you can give him a situation in your store wlieii h(* 
graduates,*' returned Lawrence. "You see he will he in 
debt, and have to earn the money to pay father what he 
has to borrow." 

"I think the boys have struck the key-note," said Mr. 
Semane, addressing the senior Hillman. " I like their plan 
better than the one I was proposing, and I think it would 
meet with the indorsement of Mrs, Morton much more 
readily. I would like to offer an amendment, however, 
making myself a partner in this banking business with Mr. 
Hillman." 

" All right," returned Mr. Hillman. " I will agree to share 
the enterprise with you, seeing you propose it. But how 
about Mrs. Morton and George?" continued Mr. Hillman, 
turning to Thurman. " Have you secured their consent ? " 

" No, sir," replied Thurman; " we wanted to be sure of 
your cooperation first, so that Mrs. Morton could raise no 
objection on that point." 

"Very well, then," said Mr. Hillman, '* if you can prevail 
upon Mrs. Morton to leave her comfortable cottage, I 
think Mr. Semane and myself can manage the rest, unless 
Mr. Wolverton should place some obstacle in our way." 

"Oh, he will consent," urged Thurman, *Mie would be 
glad to have us all go together;" and taking Lawrence's 
arm they proceeded to the cottage. 

They found Mrs. Morton busily employed on some work 
for Mrs. Hillman, and while evidently surprised at the 
unexpected visit, was quite entertaining. 

Lawrence was the first to refer to the object of their 
visit, and evinced considerable embarrassment in opening 
negotiations. Being something of a diplomate, he began 
by referring to George's close habits at the store, his 
diligent review, and the very great interest taken in him by 
Professor Owen, and closed by asking Mrs. Morton if 
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George had laid any plans for attending college when he 
should graduate at the close of the next year. 

"The dear boy," sighed Mrs. Morton. " I suppose he 
thinks it entirely out of the question. It is necessary that 
he should help in providing the bare necessities of every- 
day life, and it is with the utmost sacrifice that he will be 
enabled to pursue his studies in Clifton for another year," 

" Do you think he would like to go?'' continued Law- 
rence, his face showing how fully he enjoyed the anticipated 
surprise. 

" Like to go! " exclaimed Mrs. Morton, letting her work 
drop into her lap. " It would be his greatest pleasure; but 
I have not dared to encourage his ambition lest a disap- 
pointment might prove fatal to his peace of mind. But 
why are you so radiant with anticipation; have you some 
good news for George ? " 

" We think we have," replied Thurman. " Lawrence 
and I would like to giwe George a surprise party, to pay 
him for his hard study this summer, and we have come 
here to get you to help us." 

Then followed a more minute unfolding of the plans and 
its bright possibilities for George, to which Mrs. Morton 
promised every assistance; and if a tear was traceable on 
her cheek as she bade her young friends good-bye, it was 
only the jewel of a mother's affection for a worthy son. 

But it remained for Mrs. Morton to break the good news 
to George. With feverish anxiety she awaited his return 
from the store, almost dreading lest his presence should 
break the delightful dream that had taken possession of 
her. Her life had been a labor of love in which others 
besides George had participated, but to-night there seemed 
nothing but sunshine. George, her George, should have 
what he so much desired, an education, and no sacrifice 
on her part seemed too great for her to make. Was it any 
wonder, then, that the cottage wore a brighter aspect, the 
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table its best linen, while the bill of fare included some 
little delicacies not usually found on their frugal board? 

Although punctual as usual, Mrs. Morton had run down 
to the gate several times to see if George was in sight, 
before his elastic step told her of his arrival. Her welcome 
kiss to-night seemed more affectionate than usual, and as 
he returned the fond caress, he looked into his mother's 
eyes to ascertain if anything unusual had happened. 

"Why, mother, how bright you are! " exclaimed George, 
as he watched her rearrange the table for the third or 
fourth time. " You are as cheerful and happy as a girl. 
Has anything happened to cause your sun to shine with 
unusual brilliancy ? " 

"My son is always brilliant to me," said Mrs. Morton, 
smiling; and as they seated themselves at the table, she con- 
tinued: " Have you seen Thurman or Lawrence to-day ?" 

" I saw Thurman a moment when on my way to the store 
this morning," replied George. " He and Clark Semane 
were going for a hunt up the river, and meeting them, they 
wanted me to go with them, but I told them it would take 
me all day to finish my trial-balance, and that poor boys 
must hunt for bread and butter." 

"Did you say that, George?" inquired Mrs. Morton, her 
voice showing deep regret. " Did you not know it was 
complaining against Providence? Besides, their parents 
being wealthy is no fault of theirs." 

"I was sorry I said it a moment after it washout," said 
George; "but it seemed as if I would have given anything 
to have gone with them. But I was thoroughly ashamed 
of myself a few minutes later, when Mr. Semane came to 
me and asked if I wanted to go hunting very much. I told 
him I wanted to finish my balance-sheet first, and he replied 
that I had better take to-morrow for a holiday.** 

" And you will go ? " inquired his mother, a bright twinkle 
in her eye; "a good airing will do you good." 
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" Mother, you are keeping back something from me," 
George urged, assuming a half-playful air; " I know you 
are from your eyes." 

"Can I not laugh a little without keeping something 
back, you silly boy?" evasively continued his mother. 
" What could I hear, do you suppose ? " 

Leaving his place, George stepped around to his mother's 
side of the table and, dropping upon one knee, laid his head 
coaxingly on her shoulder. "Now, mother, please; you 
know Vm just wild to hear it! " 

" Oh, you great tease," smiled Mrs. Morton, laying her 
face against that of her son, while her arm half-encircled 
him. "You always make me tell any little surprise I have 
for you; but I — I hardly know how to begin. Hasn't 
Lawrence said anj^thing to you about — about going to 
Everglade? " 

" Everglade ! " ejaculated George, half rising. " You don't 
mean college, mother? You don't mean that I can — ^* 

"Would you really like to go?" continued Mrs. Morton, 
in a soothing tone, as she folded her boy to a heart that 
beat wildly with delight. "Would it really be a pleasure to 
you ? " 

" Oh, mother ! " cried George, taking her hands and look- 
ing into those eyes, now moist with the dew of maternal 
affection. " If I only could ! But — but we are poor, 
mother; I have not dared to think of it." And burying his 
face on his mother's bosom, his frame shook with emotion. 

"Cheer up, George," continued Mrs, Morton, smiling 
through her tears. " We have entertained angel visitors 
to-day, who have shown us a way to the promised land." 

As Mrs. Morton related the plan inaugurated by Law- 
rence and Thurman, together with suggestive details that 
presented themselves, her son found no inclination for his 
supper. 

" It is all so unexpected," he would say, and again they 
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would go on planning for the future, their air-castles seem- 
ing to have something of a foundation. 

The next day, when George told his employer something 
of his plans, Mr. Semane evinced a hearty surprise — -as 
George thought, a little out of proportion — but nevertheless 
extremely welcome. It seemed to him that the cloud had 
suddenly rolled away, leaving nothing but a bright, stimu- 
lating morning. 

That evening George was detained at the store later than 
usual. Mr. Semane came into the office, and taking his 
arm, led him into the private office. Seating him in an 
easy-chair, he drew up another and began in a fatherly 
manner to draw from him his plans for the future. 

George, feeling that Mr. Semane's intentions were good, 
entered quite fully into his plans for his QoUege course, 
frankly admitting that beyond that he had no definite 
views. 

"And what part am I to play in this bright picture you 
have been painting ? " inquired Mr. Semane, leaning back in 
his chair, and looking at George with proud satisfaction. 

"You! why, you — you may be able to give me some em- 
ployment after I become a man," replied George, evidently 
much surprised at Mr. Semane's question. 

"Oh, pshaw!" exclaimed Mr. Semane, " anyone would 
do that; but I want a hand at the building. Now, look 
here, young man," continued Mr. Semane, with a futile 
effort at severity, *' I am not going to insult you by offering 
you my pocket-book, but if I*m a mind to give you a raise on 
your salary, and add a little to it for what you can show 
Clark about book-keeping, it is my own business; and if I 
take a notion to withhold it, in order to keep you from 
spending it until you need it, I shall do it without asking 
any odds of you." 

George smiled and, extending his hand to his employer, 
replied, "I can not tell you how happy you make me, Mr. 

7 
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Semane; it seems as if everybody was trying to load me 
down with kindness, while I can do nothing in return." 

" Nonsense! ** ejaculated the merchant. " No such thing! 
We are only trying to get even." And drawing his hand 
across his eyes as if to brighten their vision, he arose and 
prepared to depart. 

As George recounted the interview to his mother that 
night, it was a quivering lip and moistened eye, which he 
sought to hide on his mother's shoulder. 

It was a heart overflowing with love and devotion that 
Mrs. Morton carried to the Giver of all good that night, 
and if Mr. Semane and other friends were mentioned more 
frequently than usual, it was the result of a grateful heart. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A DOUBTFUL SPECULATION. 



At the Pines, the pending change was the source of much 
anxiety. It was the breaking up of family customs, 
family confidences and family interests. Lewis now spent 
many of his evenings at the Abbott residence, and the trian- 
gular debates between father and sons were practically a 
thing of the past. Mr. Hillman spent many of his evenings 
with his wife in their cozy parlors, and seemed to be review- 
ing again the days of anticipated conjugal joys so brill- 
iantly illuminated by the fires of youth, but now mellowed 
by the brush of age to the blending beauties of the midday 
glory and a golden sunset. Lawrence found the task im- 
posed upon him by Father Ashberton anything but dis- 
tasteful; and his long evenings spent in his father's library 
gave evidence that it meant to him more than a passing 
fancy. 
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Lewis* marriage was set for October, and Mr. Hillman 
urged that he bring his wife to the Pines; adding, with a 
smile at Mrs. Hillman, that a young physician should become 
thoroughly familiar with all his mother's formulae before 
attempting the practice of the healing art. But Dx)ctor 
Hillman had already a fair practice, and felt the necessity of 
a more central location than the home of his boyhood 
afforded. It would not be unreasonable to surmise that the 
future Mrs. Hillman had something to do with this decision; 
and her influence over Doctor Hillman will be readily 
excused by those wives who have begun their new life with 
the best of mothers-in-law. 

Miss Abbott was an elder daughter of one of the oldest 
families of Clifton, who, like the Wolvertons, traced their 
ancestry back into Puritanian lines. Mr. Abbott had set- 
tled in Clifton when a young man, engaging in a lucrative 
trade with the Wynominee, whose territory embraced the 
upper Thorn, and became one of the wealthiest fur- dealers 
of the state. As his native patrons were supplanted by 
their fairer brothers, and Clifton took on the habiliments of 
a commercial and manufacturing center, Mr. Abbott trans- 
ferred his attention to banking, and for a time was very pros- 
perous. Then came the "wild-cat" system, the bane of 
commercial integrity, which cost him the half of his fortune. 

The severe losses produced a morbidness in the rich 
Indian trader, which was soon followed by a decline, and 
scarcely had his friends warning of his condition, ere his 
case was declared incurable. 

By the sagacious management and advice of Lawyer 
Hillman, Mrs. Abbott had been able to save a handsome 
competency, which, judiciously invested, yielded her an 
annuity more than sufficient for the support of her small 
family. 

At the decease of her husband, Mrs. Abbott was nearing 
her second motherhood, and her grief became well-\s\^ 
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fatal. Years of invalidism followed until her life had be- 
come a burden to her and a cause for deep solicitude to 
her friends. 

The Abbott residence, spacious in all its appointments, 
had been found far too large for the mother and daughters; 
and now, as Clarissa's marriage approached, Mrs. Abbott 
determined to attain a selfish end by a most novel plan. 

A deed of the homestead was quietly drawn to Mrs. 
Clarissa Hillman, and constituted one of the many sur- 
prises of their nuptial banquet. 

Mr. Hillman, wishing to show his appreciation of his son's 
choice, had seized upon the occasion to transfer the owner- 
ship of some very profitable securities, practically assuring 
the young people a very comfortable living. 

The wedding was a very quiet affair, Mrs. Abbott prefer- 
ring to surround it with solemnity rather than the gorgeous 
gayety so common in their circle of acquaintances. The 
relatives and a few near friends were invited, an archway 
of flowers constructed by Marion and Lawrence, who did 
honor to the occasion as first maid and groomsman; a wed- 
ding march by Ray, a few solemn words by Parson Barlow, 
a general handshaking, followed by a gorgeous supper, and 
all was over. 

The two weeks which followed were spent in a visit to 
the mother city, a drive to Arlington, a trip down the Poto- 
mac, returning by the way of the metropolis, and the 
wonderful waterfall, arriving just in time for Doctor Hillman 
to participate in the November election. 

Lawrence's life had been sorely broken into by the 
marriage of his elder brother, which deprived him of his 
company and confidence. In their whole life Lewis and 
Lawrence had always been firm confidants, and, notwith- 
standing the difference in their ages, the brothers had 
found much of common interest. His evenings were now 
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divided between the library, Mr. Wolverton's, and his 
brother's parlors, where Marion ever made him welcome. 

Another occurrence that materially affected the Hillman 
household took shape during the following winter, culminat- 
ing in the election of Mr. Hillman to the honorable posi- 
tion of circuit judge. The honor was unsought, but fully 
appreciated by Mr. Hillman and his friends, who had some 
difficulty in tracing his political preferment to its fountain 
head. 

The secret lay between Editor Dudley and Robert Just, 
who were as reticent as if their efforts had been less pro- 
ductive of general good, being absolutely unapproachable 
upon the inception of the " boom." All that could be 
learned was, that, early in March, the Local Press con- 
tained a nicely worded editorial, a short biography, and 

closed by the very apt suggestion that "No man in the 

judicial district was better qualified for the responsible posi- 
tion than the capable jurist, the beloved citizen, and 
widow's friend." The article voiced the sentiments of the 
entire people, and was copied extensively by both party 
organs throughout the entire district. Acting upon what 
seemed to be the popular sentiment, a conference of party 
leaders was held, and a resolution passed advising his 
nomination as an independent candidate. The conference 
was composed of prominent men from both parties, and no 
amount of "wire-pulling" by disgruntled officeseekers 
could stem the tide of public favor. 

Mr. Hillman was essentially the people's candidate, and 
would often remark that they would not allow him even 
the pleasure of a canvass. 

The duties of his position would take him to Everglade 
a large portion of his time; and he tried to persuade Mrs. 
Hillman that it would be better for them to move to the 
county seat, where he might be more accessible. To this 
Mrs. Hillman could not agree without sacrificing the pleas- 
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ure of many friendships, that had become very dear to 
them, and it was finally arranged that she should drive him 
over in fine weather, and thus receive a double benefit; 
while in inclement weather he could take the "Down Town 
Special," which made convenient trips between the county 
seat and its big sister village. 

While the election of Judge Hillman was a well-mer- 
ited honor, it was treated as a serious responsibility by 
Lawrence, who felt the gravity of the situation. Being 
complimented at school one day on his father's popularity, 
Lawrence replied: 

"Yes, it is an honor any man should be proud of; yet, I 
do not believe father will be happy." 

" Why so ? " inquired Professor Owen, evincing surprise at 
such a reply; " I should think the compliment shown your 
father, and the knowledge that he has the confidence of the 
whole people, was glory enough for one man." 

" Oh, sir," replied Lawrence, " it is not that. It is 
because he must hold in his hand the lives of others, and, 
by his decision, declare who is just and who is unjust." 

" And who could do it better than Judge Hillman ! " 
exclaimed George Morton. " I would rather trust my life 
in his hands than any man I know." 

'* Justice is king with Judge Hillman ! " exclaimed Thur- 
man Wolverton; and linking his arm into that of Law- 
rence, started for the play- ground. 

" Hurrah for Mister Hillman ! " rang through the school- 
room, and looking around they espied Fen Probert on top 
of Professor Owen's desk, waving his cap with all the 
energy of a Bolivar. 

" What are you doing there, Fen ? " smiled Professor 
Owen, moving to protect some writing-fluid in close 
proximity to the boy's foot. 

" Celebratin'," shouted Fen, drawing in another breath 
for a rousing three cheers. 
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"I'll celebrate you, you short-legged politician ! " 
exclaimed George Morton, catching him by a leg and arm. 
**What are you doing up here?" and seating him on his 
shoulder, started for the grounds. 

Lawrence spent that evening at the Wolvertons. Father 
Ashberton had wished to consult with Mr. Wolverton upon 
some church matters, and Mrs. Wolverton had taken the 
occasion to call on the rector's wife. Ray had invited 
Laura Ackerman and Marion, while Lawrence was 
instructed to bring George Morton. 

" What shall we do ? " said Ray, as soon as her company 
had arrived. 

"Play Authors," exclaimed Marion; "that is dignified 
and popular, you know." 

"Rustic Authors," urged Thurman; "that will be some- 
thing new." 

"Rustic Authors! Who ever heard of such a thing?" 
laughed Laura. " You will have to go down to Lyndon if you 
want to get rustic authors — Deacon Stebbins, for instance." 

"Tell us how you play it," urged George, taking a seat 
at the table and striking a dramatic attitude. 

" Oh, you needn't be dramatic about it," said Thur- 
man; "it isn't so very dreadful. All you have to do is to 
each take four cards, write your names at the top, and 
your four favorite books, with the authors' names, at the 
bottom. Mix the cards and deal them out again. The 
one getting the most books, of course, wins the game." 

"Capital!" cried the others, and Ray ran off to her 
room to get the cards. 

" Let me see," said Laura; " * Uncle Tom's Cabin,' by 
Mrs. Stowe; * Pilgrim's Progress,' by John Bunyan; * Enoch 
Arden,' by Alfred Tennyson; * Shakespeare,' by — by— 
who wrote Shakespeare ? Does anybody know ?" 

A general laugh ensued until Lawrence exclaimed: "I 
believe the best critics attribute the work to Lord Bacon." 
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** I see Lawrence is quite well up in authorship," con- 
tinued Thurman, after some discussion pro and con; " but it 
is sufficient for me that we have Shakespeare, even if the 
author were never known." 

" And yet it is a great help in the study of a work to 
know that the authorship is not clouded," returned Law- 
rence. " In a work of fiction it matters little, but in bio- 
graphical or historical works, uncertainty is well-nigh fatal." 

**What is yours, Marion ?" asked Laura, by way of ward- 
ing off a discussion. 

"Oh, I have * David Copperfi eld, '* Martin Chuzzlewit,* 
* Nicholas Nickleby,' and * Bleak House,* all by Charles 
Dickens. You see I am quite English." 

"And I have *Lalla Rookh,' by Moore; *The Lady of 
the Lake,' by Scott; * Satires,* by Pope; and * Paradise 
Lost,' by Milton. All * red-liners! * " exclaimed Ray, exhib- 
iting her four cards. 

" And yours, George ? " asked Thurman, placing his hand 
over his own cards. 

"I have chosen * Mother Goose's Melodies,* " laughed 
George. "I wanted something you could all understand." 

"That's a pretty compliment to us girls," laughed 
Laura, taking him by the ear. " I think we better make 
you understand a thing or two." 

" Oh, I'll explain," cried George, " only leave me a piece 
of that ear. I thought I'd choose the titles and let you 
choose the author. You see I am as much at sea as you 
were about Shakespeare." 

It was, indeed, a problem older heads than theirs had 
failed to solve. Finally, it was agreed that, as George had 
proposed the title, he should father the authorship. 

" Father Goose," said Ray, " how is your little * Bo 
Peep?'" 

" She's all right; but let's hear from Deacon Wolverton." 
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"I have chosen the four Gospels, by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, " returned Thurman, with solemnity. 

"Another case of uncertain authorship," said Lawrence, 
" in which it might be well to require Thurman to vouch 
for their authenticity. I have chosen Dante's * Inferno * 
to go with Ray's * Paradise Lost,' * Don Quixote ' for 

* Father Goose's Melodies,' Smith's * Life of Christ ' to com- 
plete Thurman's * Gospels,' and * England and Englishmen ' 
to go with Marion's set. I think I will have to write a 
book for Laura." 

" You had better write a digest upon the authorship of 
the books of the Bible," rejoined Thurman. "I never 
heard their authenticity questioned, or a doubt as to their 
authorship, before." 

" I am not going to argue their authenticity," returned 
Lawrence, "for you might think me skeptical; but if we 
should undertake to write a biography twenty-five or thirty 
years after the death of a very noted man, I'm afraid 
people would think we had forgotten some things and 
made up others; and then you know Mark and Luke were 
only hearsay at best." 

" I don't believe it," said Thurman. " I have always 
heard they were inspired writers, and I believe so now. 
Just wait until I get back from Everglade, old fellow, and 
you won't tangle me up in this way." 

" I suppose Thurman will be our confessor," said Marion, 
laughing; " and then I am going to be, oh, so very good 
indeed." 

" Ray, have you one of my melodies ? " asked George. 
" I have two and I think you and Laura have the others." 

" I have Old Mother Hubbard who went to her cupboard 
to get her poor dog a bone — " 

''Never mind the bone this time; just pass over the 
card," interposed George; "and now. Miss Laura, I'll take 

* Four and twenty blackbirds.' " 
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" Always 'catch your birds before you cage them, Father 
Goose; I don't happen to have it." 

" I think I had better relieve you of so much responsi- 
bility by calling * Old Mother Hubbard ' to take care of my 
flock of blackbirds; and if you have no objection, I will 
take the others, too," said Marion, being the first to com- 
plete a book. 

" Rustic Authors " was the exhilaration of the evening, 
until the party was broken up by the return of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wolverton. 

After the departure of Laura and Marion, under the 
escort of George Morton, Thurman took Lawrence to his 
room, saying that he had something which he wished to 
show him. Seating himself upon the edge of the bed, his 
face radiant with anticipation, Thurman looked at his com- 
panion and hesitated. 

" Lawrence, you once swore to be my friend; will you be 
my confidant, also ?" 

" Yes," said Lawrence, " if you want me to. I should 
not be much of a friend if I would not keep your secrets." 

" But this is something almost too good to be true. You 
know," said he, " that fellow that keeps a little bank in one 
side of Pulaski's jewelry store — " 

" You mean Pond, the pawnbroker ? " questioned Law- 
rence, in surprise. 

"Y-e-a-s, I guess he does lend money on collaterals 
sometimes," continued Thurman, somewhat embarrassed. 
" Well, when he was in Chicago, he made arrangements 
with a big commission house there to represent them in 
Clifton, and they say he is doing lots of business. Dan 
Robbinson, at the elevator, bought ten thousand bushels of 
wheat one day last week and sold it the next and made 
seven hundred dollars. Old Tom Barker put in twenty-five 
dollars and made a hundred. Dick Atwood, who was one 
of the first to try, has made over three hundred dollars." 
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" How do they make so much? " inquired Lawrence, show- 
ing considerable interest in his friend's vivid rehearsal. 

" Oh, I don't know just exactly, only Pond looks out for 
our interests and buys when wheat is way down and sells 
when it comes up. It is the way they buy and sell grain 
in all the large cities nowadays; so Pond says." 

"You say Pond looks out for *our interests.* Have you 
been getting rich with all the rest of them ? " 

" That is just what I was going to tell you," said Thur- 
man; and going to the edge of the carpet, he brought out 
a roll of bills and showed them to his companion. "Don't 
that look like business? Eighty dollars in clean cash 
money, and not a cent to lose." 

" How did you make so much money without money to 
invest ? " 

" Oh, that's a secret; but I don't mind telling you," said 
Thurman. " You know we are not to keep anything from 
each other. Well, the way it came about is this: Dick 
Atwood was the first one to learn anything about the busi- 
ness, and the first time he bought any wheat he made fifty 
dollars. The next time he made seventy-five dollars, and 
then he lost twenty-five dollars on the next deal. You 
know where anyone makes so much, they sometimes have 
to lose. Then he tried again and made sixty dollars on the 
same deal that Dan Robbinson made seven hundred dollars. 
Dick came to me and let me onto the deal, and offered to 
lend me the money to start with. I didn't want to take it, 
but he said I could pay him back out of the first I made, 
and then I would have money to go in on my own hook." 

" How much did he lend you ?" asked Lawrence, now 
thoroughly interested in the transaction. 

" Only twenty dollars, and in two deals I've made that 
little roll of genuine bank notes, and do not owe anybody 
a cent;" and Thurman's hand instinctively tightened on 
the bills. 
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"What will you do with your money?"" returned 
Lawrence. " Does your father know you have been 
speculating ?" 

" No, he don't know a thing about it; but I don't think 
he would care, for I heard him tell Mr. Ackerman that he 
thought the men on the inside were all right; and Mr. 
Ackerman said if there was anything in it he guessed he 
would put in a little. I wish you could go in with me and 
we'd divide profits." 

Lawrence sat for a moment as if in deep thought, his 
eyes wearing a veiled expression, as if looking into the 
future; but rousing himself he exclaimed: 

" I don't quite understand it. It looks so strange to buy 
something you never get, and sell something you never 
Tiad, that I am afraid there is something wrong. Then, 
again, I don't like the men that are into it. Everybody 
dislikes Pond, and I don't think Dick Atwood is any better. 
Don't you think they look some alike ?" 

" Not in the least," returned Thurman. " Dick Atwood's 
hair is lighter than yours, while old Pond's is as black as 
my hat. What made you think they looked alike ? " 

** I don't know, only when I see one I always think of the 
other. I think it is something in their eyes." 

" But you didn't decide about our venture," returned 
Thurman, placing his hand to his side to be sure his 
treasure had not vanished. " If we are lucky, and we 
surely will be, you know we can help George through 
college on our own hooks." 

" I don't just like it," replied Lawrence, " but I will ask 
father about it, and if he thinks it is all right he will let me 
have the money to go in with you." 

"Oh, don't say a word to him about it!" cried Thurman. 
"Dick said I must not say a word to anyone; and you 
know you promised to keep it a secret. I'll lend you the 
money to start on and you can pay it back the same as I did." 
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" No," said Lawrence, " it may be all right, and if it is, 
it won't do any hurt to get father's advice; and if it is not 
right, I don't want anything to do with it." 

" But you won't tell him what I have told you ?" queried 
Thurman, evincing some uneasiness at his friend's decision. 

"No, not unless you give me permission,'* returned 
Lawrence. "But I would not act in a matter like this 
without first talking it over with him. Not that he would 
scold me, but he knows more about business than I do, and 
he likes to have me ask him." 

" All right, then, but remember * mum ' is the word; and 
Lawrence," dropping his voice to a mere whisper, "you 
must not let Dick Atwood know one word about this. He 
would never speak to me again if he knew I told you." 

"I only wish he wouldn't," mused Lawrence, as he 
slowly climbed the hill toward the Pines. " I'm afraid 
there's something back of the whole business that means 
mischief to Thurman." 



CHAPTER X. 

HONORS. 

June 2ist dawned bright and cheerful, to find nature 
robed in her emerald raiment, with here and there a rosette 
of waving grain just taking on the golden hue of maturity. 
The tender leaves of the maples that lined the well-kept 
streets had attained their fullness, and softly sighed as 
they toyed with the summer zephyrs. The beautiful lawns 
and magnificent private conservatories that mark Clifton 
as one of the most beautiful inland cities of the peninsula, 
had donned their most gorgeous attire or blossomed in 
their summer fullness. 

But it needed no effort on the part of nature to make the 
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day bright and joyous to the class of i8— . It was a day 
bright with possibilities, and crowded with the incidents 
attendant upon the close of school life and the taking up 
of new responsibilities. 

It was arranged to hold commencement exercises in the 
old Mission, which was by far the most commodious and 
centrally located of any of the churches. Further than 
this, the mammoth edifice had once been used as an 
Indian school, church, supply depot, and general public 
hall, until the people came to look upon it as common 
property; and, notwithstanding the fact that it had 
long ago been converted into a modern church, Parson 
Barlow had succeeded in warding off that feeling of 
exclusiveness so common among our churches of the 
^ present day, and making it inviting to more than church 
people. 

The class numbered twenty graduates, and as it was 
impossible to receive all the essays at one session, Professor 
Owen decided to hold a few of the better essays and the 
presentation of diplomas for the evening. 

From early morning until well into the day, the Mission 
was one vast hive of bipeds, hurrying here and there, each 
bent on doing his or her full share in the great event. 

By the time" the sun had reached the meridian the old 
Mission presented the appearance of one vast arbor. 
The pulpit had been removed to make room for a large 
rostrum, which the boys had richly carpeted and hung 
with tapestry. At either corner of the rostrum stood a 
pillar of evergreens set with roses, from the top of which, 
stretched on invisible wire, hung the motto of the class, 
" Omnia vincit labor y"* worked in evergreens. At the rear 
of the rostrum, and directly under the arched recess, stood 
a ladder of roses supporting a beautiful crown, while from 
every window hung laces of evergreens in endless profu- 
sion. At the rear of the rostrum, directly back of the floral 
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ladder, on a slight elevation, were arranged the seats of 
honor to be occupied by the trustees of the school, while 
on either side were arranged ten chairs for the graduates. 

In front of the rostrum were reserved seats for under- 
graduates, who had volunteered to act as garde du corps for 
their more advanced school-fellows, back of which came 
the pupils of the lower grades. 

The school board, under the advice of Professor Owen, 
had invited Judge Hillman to make the presentation of 
diplomas in the evening, while other prominent educators 
were given places on the platform. 

As the clock in the tower tolled the hour of two, at 
which time the exercises were to commence, the old 
Mission was crowded to its utmost, presenting a sea of 
joyous faces, tossing bonnets, and fluttering fans. 

Essay after essay, oration after oration, with here and 
there an original poem, served to fire the juvenile mind 
with vivid anticipation of what they would do when it 
should be their turn to figure as the principal in the greatest 
of all great days. It was late in the afternoon when Pro- 
fessor Owen announced that Burt Trufant, Lawrence 
Hillman, Ransom Eggleston, and Thurman Wolverton 
would render their essays that evening, after which would 
follow the presentation of diplomas. 

It was like dropping the curtain in the midst of a scene, 
so fascinated were the audience with the programme. But 
it was now time to feed the body as well as stimulate the 
mind, and the vast concourse slowly wended its way 
through the long corridors to the street and to their 
several homes, only to reassemble for the evening 
exercises. 

If the afternoon had been exciting, the evening was 
actually intoxicating. Thurman had carried off the honors 
of the class, while Lawrence stood second; so it was 
planned by his co-graduates to tender him a fitting public 
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tribute in the form of a crown of myrtle, to which each 
graduate contributed a rose. Lawrence, claiming second 
honors, should present him the crown with such remarks 
as the occasion demanded. 

Burt Trufant was the first to step forward with a very 
able dissertation on ** The Value of a Higher Education,** 
to be followed by Ransom Eggleston with " The Beauties 
of an Unselfish Life." 

Lawrence had chosen for his theme the subject " Pro- 
gression,'* and with rare tact had arranged each period of 
man's existence, and tried them by that ever-varying law. 
Having committed his essay to memory, he spoke for half 
an hour with a fluency that astonished his nearest friends. 

Going back to prehistoric ages, he showed, by a careful 
deduction from demonstrated geology, the crude form of 
an uninhabited globe taking its form by great natural laws 
now fully known and demonstrable by the light of modern 
science. Following up the vegetable kingdom, he brought 
his hearers to the period of animal life, in the form of pro- 
tozoans, radiates, mollusks, articulates, and vertebrates, 
until nature culminates in the production of reasoning man. 

" But," said he, ** progression does not stop here. That all- 
wise Providence, whose wisdom is traceable in every step of 
this grand progressive development, speaks to all periods 
and generations that one magic word ''progress.' Perfection 
is the fountain head of the whole system, and the nearer 
progression brings us to this fountain the deeper we drink 
of its crystal purity. 

"We have followed nature in its progressive development 
until we find man; and God ^breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life and man became a living soul.' So, then, 
the soul\% the last and highest development of progress. 
But it is weak. The power of conception is small. It is unable 
to grasp even its meager environments. It is like a tender 
plant in the vegetable kingdom, unable to stand the full 
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light of the noonday of reason. In its semi-darkness, it 
recognizes a power to which all things are subservient, and 
with its best light begins to accord attributes only a degree 
removed from its mundane surroundings. In man's weak- 
ness, a thousand ills beset his onward journey. Avarice 
extends its long, bony hand across his vision, and he turns 
from the path of progress to war with his kindred over the 
possession of a God-given heritage. Egotism creeps in 
upon him, and he shuts out the light of science in order to 
maintain his position at the center of the universe. Supersti- 
tion infests his pillow, and he wakes in a delirium of mad- 
ness, a foe to reason, a stranger to divine truths, deter- 
mined to accept God only through miracles and a system 
of absurdities. 

"Hampered in its natural growth, the soul reaches out 
here and there for the light of reason, only to find the 
withering simoon of idolatry, barbarism, and modern priest- 
craft. 

"But progress is not dead. Nature, with its immutable 
laws, moves forward toward the great fountain head, while 
man, alone, isieft groveling in the darkness of dead cent- 
uries, a victim of superstition, the slave of a false doctrine. 
But a new era is upon us. We have broken the shackles of 
superstition, and, though weak and trembling, we view 
our position by the light of investigation, under 
which false isms must fall and crumble. On every 
hand we see the multifold blessings of God stretched 
out to him that will receive. Nature, under the 
stimulant of scientific investigation, yields us her most 
bountiful store, while the elements vie in their service to 
progressive man. Surrounded with all the blessings of 
applied science, is it strange that progressive man should 
shrink from the thought of going back into barbarism for 
his religion ? Socially, morally, and intellectually, he has 
risen above the sloughs of ignorance, and stands on the 

8 
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mount of reason where the terrors of an * angry God * fall 
harmless at his feet. From his intellectual summit, he views 
His wondrous creation, the infinity of space, His worlds 
and systems of worlds. He studies their precision, he rec- 
ognizes the great immutable laws that govern them, until, 
lost in the immensity of his contemplation, he falls upon his 
knees in reverence, exclaiming: * Oh, God of infinite mercy 
and goodness, whose laws are just beyond our conception, 
and whose reward is eternal, teach us to so live that we 
may merit the fullest measure of Thy grace. Broaden 
our minds until we shall be able to comprehend more of 
Thy wondrous attributes; and so through the long ages of 
eternal progression bring us nearer unto Thee, and Thine 
shall be the kingdom, and the power, and the glory for- 
ever. Amen.'*' 

For a moment there was an oppressive silence such as 
follows great emotion. He had carried his hearers through 
ages of darkness and superstition to the very verge of 
modern heterodoxy, only to show them the mountain of 
spiritual freedom where all the glories of the transfigura- 
tion awaited the fugitives from the thralldorri of priestcraft 
and intellectual bondage. So vivid had been his description, 
and so pathetic his sequel, that nothing but reverential 
silence could adequately express their appreciation. 

As Lawrence regained his seat, a low murmur of ap- 
proval was heard which gradually intensified into a pro- 
longed encore. But Lawrence had outdone himself, and, 
quite as much dazed at his efforts as any of his hearers, 
nothing could have recalled him. 

The valedictory had been allotted to young Wolverton, 
partially on account of his rating, and partially from his 
being the eldest in the class. As the clapping of hands 
subsided, Professor Owen stepped to the front of the rostrum, 
and announced that the essays would close with a valedic- 
tory by Thurman Wolverton. 
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Instinctively all eyes were turned to the hero of the class, 
and a smothered hum of expectancy pervaded the vast 
audience. But the announcement had fallen upon deaf 
ears as far as Thurman was concerned, who sat bolt upright, 
his vision riveted to the evergreens above Lawrence's head. 

Professor Owen perceiving his pupil so wrapt in thought, 
stepped to his side and touching his arm recalled him from 
his reverie. 

"Yes, grand!" exclaimed Thurman, and then realizing 
his position, endeavored to stammer some explanation. 

The valedictory, though an ingenious composition, was 
rendered in a half-realistic fashion, bringing disappoint- 
ment to the class while it fell far short of what might have 
been expected of one with young Wolverton's attainments. 

As Wolverton resumed his seat, amid a half-hearted 
applause, Lawrence Hiliman stepped to the ladder of roses, 
and lifting the crown brought it down to the right of the 
rostrum, while Laura Ackerman and Marion Abbott, 
robed in white, with corsage bouquets, again led Thurman 
to the front. 

In anticipation of what was coming, the younger pupils 
set up a clapping of hands which became contagious until 
the very walls of the old Mission seemed to join in the 
demonstration. 

Waiting only until his voice could be heard, Lawrence 
proceeded to present the honors of the class in a neat little 
poem composed for the occasion by Ray Amberton: 

' * We have made you a crown of the emerald hue, 
Studded with roses pure and fair, 
A token of honor from those who know 
The labor it cost you this crown to wear. 
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As classmates we've labored side by side. 

And waged our battles with * Tare ' and * Tret, ' 

Conquered * Percentage' and captured * Root,' 
Now with * Gain and Loss ' we must rest content. 
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Yes, gain and loss is our final goal; 

Gaining the friendships we prize to-day, 
Loss of the joys of our school-day glee, 

Losing those friends as they pass away. 

•' We are parting here on the mountain side; 
Some will go over and some go 'round, 
For some will climb the hill of fame — 
But all shall meet in the vale beyond. 

** This emerald crown with its floral gems, 
Woven in friendship and bound with love; 
A rose from each classmate, who placed it here 
Their high esteem of your worth to prove. 

' * As gifts are valueless in themselves, 
Basing their worth on the good intent, 
Let us wish that your pathway be strewn with flowers. 
And your life in a halo of happiness spent." 

As Lawrence read the fourth stanza the class arose, form- 
ing a semicircle with Thurman in the center, who, stepping 
forward, dropped upon one knee, receiving the coronation 
in profound silence. 

The talk to the class by Professor Owen was a mixture of 
solicitude and advice, into which the Professor threw more 
than his usual feeling. Passing over the years of school 
life in which their interests had been mutual, he brought 
them down to that memorable culmination, from whence 
their paths must of necessity diverge. 

" And here," continued the Professor, " is the period 
above all others when the new bark, just venturing on life's 
tempestuous seas, needs all the fostering care of more 
experienced seamen. Fresh from the fields of theory, they 
embark upon the untried waters with brilliant anticipations 
in which there has been no reckoning upon adverse winds 
and storms. Meeting these, their bark founders or drifts 
aimlessly on, tacking here and there in search of a 
smoother sea. It is only a few who have the courage to 
ride the storm, frowning down the waves of disappointment 
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that beset their pathway on either side, until safely an 
chored in the harbor of usefulness, they stand a monument 
of strength, around whom are gathered the weaker vessels 
of their early associates." 

The lecture was more like the advice of an elder brother; 
and when Professor Owen shook hands with the class in a 
final farewell, there was evidence of deep emotion on the 
part of both professor and pupils. 

Judge Hillman's presentation of diplomas was done in a 
neat little speech designed to relieve the sentimentality of 
the occasion, in which he spoke of the class as the " Pride 
of Clifton," and in whom he could already discern the ele- 
ments of great social and political reforms. He hoped 
the seeds of knowledge sown in their school-days might 
ripen into a harvest of usefulness, reflecting credit upon 
their family, their birthplace, and their faithful friend and 
teacher. 

And so the school-days at Clifton were over, and the 
greatest of all great days a thing of the beautiful past. 
To Lawrence, Thurman, and George Morton, it meant but 
the first step in a quest for knowledge. With Marion and 
Laura Ackerman, it was the cessation of school duties, 
that more time might be given to music and other accom- 
plishments, that should fit them for the highest position of 
womanhood — the intellectual helpmate and companion of 
progressive man. 

Ray Amberton had long felt herself a burden upon the 
kindness of Mrs. Wolverton; and now that she could be 
self-sustaining, she could not bring herself to consent to 
further bounty from her kind benefactress and foster- 
mother. 

To Mrs. Wolverton, Ray had always been a daughter 
since the day she took her from the death-bed of a friend, 
whose only fault was in loving where reason forbade the 
union. But love was blind and willful, and after one short 
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year of remorse, in which all but love had flown, she suc- 
cumbed to a broken heart, leaving her little Ray the heri- 
tage of a father's curse and a mother's blessing. 

Through the influence of Professor Owen, Ray was 
offered a position in the intermediate schools, which would 
enable her to retain her home with Mrs. Wolyerton, and at 
the same time make her feel how grateful she was for her 
motherly kindness. 

" So,'* said Lawrence, taking the arm of his friend Wol- 
verton as they left the Mission, "you wear the crown 
of honor in a contest where twenty valiant warriors bat- 
tled for its possession. One would think that honors fall 
lightly at your feet." 

" No," replied Thurman; *' I shall never be satisfied with 
this night's work. I have the trophies of victory, but you 
carried off the honors. I would give more for that gift of 
eloquence which you displayed to-night and that low mur- 
mur of approval that followed, than for a thousand such 
crowns, were each rose a cluster of glittering diamonds." 

"What extravagance!" laughed Lawrence, as his heart 
gave a wild throb of delight. " Then you liked my essay? 
I thought, perhaps, it might not accord with your ideas." 

" It doesn't," returned Thurman, ** in one sense, and yet 
there was so much in it to admire. The soul struggling 
for more light; the Christian on the mountain of science 
communing with God; and then, that prayer! It was just 
what my heart yearned to say; and when I remembered it 
was the words of an infidel who could not believe what he 
was — " 

" Pardon me," broke in Lawrence, " but you are doing 
me and yourself a great injustice. I will say in the first 
place that I firmly believe every word I uttered to-night; 
and as for infidelity, if a disciple of modern religious truths 
can be called an infidel, the world will know many of 
them before the millennium." 
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"But you say you can not accept the scriptures as divine 
truth." 

*'I accept them so far as they are sustained by the light of 
reason. I can not accept the testimony of men whose very 
lives show them to be unworthy our confidence, where 
there is no internal or external evidence sustaining them. 
Further than this, my reverence for an all-wise Creator 
prompts me to question the motives of that synod which 
determined, by its self-imposed inspiration, what should 
be the religion of a people fifteen centuries removed.'* 

"But if it was inspiration then, why is it not inspiration 
now? Is not God the same always ? " 

^^Ahvays! " exclaimed Lawrence, " and that is the attribute 
above all others to bind mankind in a never wavering faith. 
We need a sustaining hand — something to cling to when 
everything else shall fail; something we know is always the 
same. A God whose laws are just, mercfiul and irrevo- 
cable to the smallest minutia. We love to think of Him, 
not as our God alone, but as the God of a grand universe — 
worlds without number — whose knowledge is infinite, whose 
mercy is justice, and whose every attribute is beyond 
reproach. But what is the God we are commanded to wor- 
ship under the penalty of infidelity ? Let me tell you: He 
is a God of anger, a God of jealousy, a God of spite, a 
God of cruelty, a God of remorse, a selfish God, a God 
who sent lying angels into the mouths of the prophets, a 
God who sanctioned every shade of evil in his servants 
except idolatry, a God who was ever repenting his failure 
to thwart some evil, a God who knew nothing of His great 
creation except a handful of people in Northern Africa and 
Southern Asia; and whose only means of convincing them 
of His existence was by the variation of His great natural 
laws. ThurmanWolverton, would you have me worship a 
being so infinitely worse than man, as my standard of 
Deity ? " 
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"I woula nave you a Christian, Lawrence, with all that 
term implies, and one from whom the spirit of unbelief 
had flown." 

"If to be a Christian is to believe in the simple doctrine 
taught by Jesus Christ, the Nazarene, unclouded by the 
superstition of so-called miracles, and stripped of the prop- 
agating doctrine of church aggrandizement, I can assure 
you of the genuineness of my Christianity. It is the 
Judaism that daily crucifies him afresh that I seek to 
eliminate from modern theology." 

"Well, Lawrence," replied Wolverton, "I'm sure I did 
not intend to wound your feelings by calling you an infidel; 
but your ideas are so different from mine — if I can claim 
the distinction of a belief — that it seems like a dark 
chaos into which you have fallen and from which it is my 
mission to rescue you." 

"There is nothing further from the truth than your idea 
of my mental condition. On the other hand nothing can 
be clearer. When you come to recognize God as infinitely 
wise; that He has surrounded us with all the blessings of a 
prolific creation; endowed us with a knowledge of good 
and evil that we might understand His great goodness; and 
then in His mercy, holds us accountable, by unalterable 
laws, for every transgression, you have the key to this 
whole problem of religon." 

" Then you would have the church surrender the heritage 
of a vicarious atonement ? " 

"I would not detract one jot or tittle that serves to make 
men better; but a religion that offers a premium on trans- 
gression, can not emanate from the fountain head of all that 
is good. We marvel at the corruption in our churches, for- 
getting that the very doctrine that another has suffered for 
those transgressions, clothes the culprit with impunity. It 
is a vast cloak under which millions are seeking shelter 
whose daily life is a stranger to everything that is good. 
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What, then, shall we say of this doctrine ? Is it not like 
the religion of miracles, a child of barbarism, nursed in the 
bosom of the church until it has become a gnawing cancer, 
threatening the life upon which it has fed for centuries ? " 

**There is one false position underlying all your bul- 
wark of reasoning," returned Wolverton; " and that is the 
divinity of Christ. Admitting this, and all things are possi- 
ble with God. But as we are not likely to settle this matter 
for good to-night, and having reached the place where I 
make headquarters, I shall have to wish you good-night, 
trusting that honors may lightly wait upon your peaceful 
slumbers." 

As Lawrence entered his own home that night, he found 
father and mother waiting his return. Advancing to meet 
him, Mr. Hillman took his son's hand and led him to his 
mother's side: 

" Lawrence, this night has been the proudest moment 
of my life. While I had expected much, you have shown 
yourself a student far beyond your years. Your mother and 
myself feel honored in your success, and wish you to feel 
our pride in your achievement." 

For a moment the young man's lips quivered, and with 
the half articulated "I am more than paid," buried his 
face on his mother's shoulder while his frame shook with 
emotion. 



CHAPTER XL 

FORTIFIED. 

The next morning Thurman was the last of the Wolver- 
ton household to make his appearance at the breakfast 
table. The family had assembled and were awaiting his 
entrance to say grace. 

It seemed to Thurman that the words of grace were 
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unusually fervent this morning, and when his father 
referred to the exercises of the evening before, as an example 
of modern education, he thought he could detect the least 
bit of irony in his tones. 

" I thought the class exceptionally well prepared," 
remarked young Wolverton. ** You remember last year there 
were but one or two really choice essays in the lot." 

" I thought the presentation of the class honors very 
nicely done," ventured Mrs. Wolverton; "and was very 
much surprised that you had not mentioned it to us 
before." 

" I can plead the best of reasons," smiled Thurman; 
" but if I am not mistaken, the class poet knew more of 
the secret than I. It was only after we had assembled on 
the rostrum that I was informed of this part of the pro- 
gramme.'' 

"I thought it a very fitting tribute," returned Mr. 
Wolverton; "but I should have appreciated it more fully 
before, than after young Hillman's materialistic dis- 
course." 

" Do you call the ideas advanced in Lawrence Hillman's 
essay materialism ? " queried Thurman. 

" Perhaps that may be a strong expression in this case," 
replied his father; "but when a young man loses sight 
of the cardinal principles underlying the established 
church, even in the interest of science or a new faith, he 
has but one more step to overreach the line of divine 
clemency." 

"Oh, as to that," replied Thurman, "I don't think 
Lawrence believes in the atonement at all. In fact he 
said going home last evening that he believed the vicarious 
atonement was a vast cloak under which millions are seek- 
ing shelter whose daily life is a stranger to everything that 
is good. He believes that everyone has to work out his 
own atonement.*' 
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" Which virtually denies Christ," continued Mr. 
Wolverton. " I had thought as much last night when he 
spoke of the superstition that would allow mankind to 
accept God only through miracles and a system of absurdi- 
ties. I wonder that he does not deny the scriptures in 
toto." 

"That is what I told him last evening," returned 
Thurman; "but he insisted that we should only accept the 
scriptures so far as our understanding of them would 
warrant; and when I told him that I would like to see him 
a Christian, devoid of unbelief, he assured me that so far 
as a belief in Jesus Christ was concerned, he could indorse 
it; but when it came to beclouding it with absurdities, and 
the doctrines calculated to increase and maintain the 
churches, that it was the work of self-imposed inspiration 
and calculated to deceive." 

"What does he mean by self-imposed inspiration?" 
inquired Mrs. Wolverton, taking a hand in the conver- 
sation. 

"Why he means the Constantine Synod of A. D. 312, 
I suppose, when, as he says, they decided what scriptural 
writings should be declared inspired and what should be 
thrown out." 

"Where does he get all his fine-spun notions?" inter- 
rogated Mr. Wolverton, evidently warming up on the 
question. 

" Mr. Hillman has a very large library on religious sub- 
jects, and I suppose Lawrence has been reading them." 

"A large library of the works of the devil," retorted 
•Mr. Wolverton; " and he is encouraging that boy to 
ruin, body and soul. I would just as soon think of 
inviting the devil to dine with me as to place such works 
as Voltaire and Paine's * Age of Reason * in the hands of my 
children." 

" I don't see how it could hurt anyone that is truly a 
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Christian," replied Thurman; "but for Lawrence, who 
has no spiritual help, such books may be dangerous. I 
should not be afraid of them." 

"But I am," replied his father. "The devil comes to us 
in every form, and I don't want you to associate with a boy 
who has such ideas as Lawrence Hillman. He may be a 
good boy as far as morality goes, but he is just as sure 
of hell-fire as he is that he lives, unless he sees his condi- 
tion and turns to the Lord before it is everlastingly too 
late." 

" But, father, how am I going to Everglade ? You know 
we are to board with Mrs. Morton, and I should hate to 
back down just as we are all ready to go. I should think 
you could trust me; and not only that, but I have deter- 
mined to save Lawrence from his way of thinking and 
make a Christian out of him." 

" I don't like the idea, at all," returned Mr. Wolverton. " I 
never heard of any good coming from measuring swords 
with the devil. The more you talk to an infidel, the 
tighter the devil draws his coils around him and he begins 
to ask you questions that no man has a right to ask 
another." 

" I don't think Thurman would let anyone influence 
him to forsake his religion," urged Mrs. Wolverton, with a 
proud glance at her son; "and it might be the means of 
bringing Lawrence to conversion. The Wolvertons as 
well as the Andersons have always been consistent high 
churchmen, and I think Thurman's training has been such 
as to protect him against any atheistic influence." 

" I do not understand Lawrence to be an atheist, but a 
deist," replied Thurman. "He believes in God, but not 
in the miraculous teachings and atonement of Jesus 
Christ." 

" He might as well deny the whole as a part," returned 
Mr. Wolverton, shoving back from the table. " Salvation, 
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through the cleansing blood of Christ, is the foundation of 
all churches. Without it, the church could offer no more 
than any good, moral society; and sinning man would have 
no harbor of refuge.'* 

" It is a great blessing to know that we have a Savior, 
ever willing to bear our burdens and forgive our daily and 
hourly transgressions," said Thurman, rising; "and it shall 
be my life work to bring mankind to God." 

In after years, when the autumn of life will have ripened 
his manhood, the golden harvest shall declare how fully 
Thurman Wolverton performed his mission. 

As young Wolverton put on his hat and strolled down 
the street, his father sat for some moments in deep 
thought. Finally looking up to Mrs. Wolverton, he said: 

" Martha, I think something should be done for that boy; 
while he is all right now, he may not be if we allow him 
such associates. I dislike to offend Judge Hillman, by 
forbidding Thurman to associate with Lawrence, but I 
consider it my duty to protect my son against such doctrine 
at any cost." 

** I think Thurman needs the Lord to help him, " 
returned Mrs. Wolverton; "and if we could manage to 
show him the sin of unbelief, I am sure all that Lawrence 
could say would have no effect upon him. The boys are 
very great friends and I think Lawrence has the best of 
motives toward Thurman.'' 

"Yes, I know he has," spoke up Ray, anxious to shield 
both Lawrence and Thurman; " for I heard the boys both 
swear to be each other's friend, come what would." 

" When was it, Ray? " asked Mr. Wolverton. " Very 
lately? " 

" Oh, no," said Ray. " It was a good while ago when 
Lawrence saw Thurman — that is — I — why it was one time 
after the picnic, and they were talking about evil associates, 
and shook hands, and promised to be friends, and I had 
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them wait, and I brought the Bible and held it while they 
laid their liands on it and swore always to be friends. " And 
Ray breathed free again to think how near she had come 
to betraying a confidence known only to herself and the 
parties under discussion. 

" Did Lawrence Hillman swear upon the Bible to be Thur- 
man's friend ? " inquired Mrs. Wolverton, a moisture gather- 
ing in her eyes. 

" Yes; and he talked to him more like a brother than a 
friend. I believe Lawrence would lose his right hand 
sooner than see Thurman wronged," returned Ray, rising 
and going to the window lest she should betray her 
emotion. 

" I can not think a boy is bad that will do that," said Mrs. 
Wolverton again addressing her husband. ** Perhaps after 
all it is only his ideas that are wrong, and by associating 
with a companion like Thurman, he will yet see differently.'* 

" I don't think Lawrence is an evil boy," returned Mr. Wol- 
verton, " but the Lord says: * He that is not for me is against 
me.' Perhaps Thurman may be able to win him from the 
ways of sin and death, but he will need all the support we 
can give him. The arguments the devil puts in the mouths 
of his disciples are very strong, and only the blindest faith 
in saving grace can sustain Christian fortitude." 

** I think we ought to talk with Father Ashberton," sug- 
gested his wife. " He has had so much experience in the 
Lord's service, he would know just what to do; and not only 
that, but he has always taken a great interest in Thurman." 

" It is a good idea,'* acquiesced her husband; " and I will 
act upon it at once. I was going over to the parsonage this 
morning, and I will give him what facts we have learned, 
and invite him to take tea with us this evening. Perhaps 
we may succeed in fortifying Thurman sufficiently to enable 
him to withstand the seductive arguments of his infidel 
friend." 
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Father Ashberton called early that evening, and had a long 
talk with the parents before Thurman made his appearance, 
just in time for supper. The meal passed in social con- 
verse, Father Ashberton taking considerable interest in 
obtaining Thurman's ideas upon several local matters that 
seemed to claim an unusual amount of public attention. 
As they finally repaired to the drawing-room, the conversa- 
tion drifted, or was cleverly directed, to the opening of 
the semester at Everglade. 

" I had a very pleasant call from Mrs. Eggleston this morn- 
ing," remarked the pastor, " to confer with me upon the 
advisability of Ransom entering the school at Everglade, or 
taking the full course at Lincoln. Ransom has a predilec- 
tion for the Master's service, and they wish to gratify him 
as far as their limited means will allow." 

"Is Ransom Eggleston going to study for the ministry?" 
asked Thurman, not seeming to relish the good news. "I 
supposed he was going to clerk in his uncle's store. He 
has had a dozen avocations picked out in the last year, and 
none of them lasts more than a week." 

"I believe he is quite decided in this matter," returned 
Father Ashberton; " and I think it is a very wise decision. 
The harvest is ripe and the gleaners are few. The Lord is 
ever crying: * Come work in my vineyard.'" 

"He will cut a very narrow swath," ejaculated Thurman; 
then seeing he had spoken with unwarranted asperity, he 
continued in conciliatory measure: "He was never con- 
sidered bright at school." 

"I do not think he is one of those who have received ten 
talents," said Father Ashberton; " but if he employs all the 
talents he has, the Lord will reward him. I told her," con- 
tinued the pastor, " that while Everglade had its drawbacks 
in the way of liberal associations, it was quite embarrassing 
for a student to enter the theological course at Lincoln 
without some preparatory study. She finally concluded to 
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send him to Everglade for a time, at least, trusting in 
divine guidance to keep him in the path of duty." 

" I should think him a timid soldier who feared to meet 
the enemy," smiled Thurman. " I think a few skirmishes 
through college life would only burnish one's armor and 
fit him for the real battle." 

"Ah, my dear boy," said the minister, " you have now ar- 
rived at a conclusion where you and I are both in harmony 
and at variance. When you have seen nearly three-score 
more years of this warfare, as I have, you will look upon 
it with more discretion and less belligerent tendencies. It 
is the Lord's battle with the chief of darkness, and He alone 
can win the day. * Blessed be the name of the Lord! * It 
makes no difference how hard we fight, it is his own good 
time that shall declare the victory. We are not to go out 
ahead, but follow His unerring leadership — relying upon 
His strength for victory. It is our mission, like Paul's, to 
preach Jesus and Him crucified. On the other hand, he 
that would go out to do battle for the Lord, should gird on 
an armor of righteousness, impenetrable by the shafts of sin 
and doubt. You, too, are destined to be tried in the fiery 
furnace of unbelief; and, while I may entertain some doubt 
as to Ransom Eggleston's ability to withstand the wiles of 
Satan, I have the utmost confidence in you. You have 
chosen for a companion the most dangerous of all the 
subtle allies in the kingdom of darkness — a moral man 
who denies Christ; but with your fortitude and the honor 
of God's kingdom in your hands, I know that you would be 
the last to surrender to the enemy." 

" God bless you, brother Ashberton! " cried Mr. Wolver- 
ton, extending his hand while the back of the other swept 
across his eyes. " I feel that the Lord will keep our son from 
the sloughs of unbelief, to bring him into the 'Promised 
Land,' an honored disciple and a blessing to his mother 
and myself." 
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The feeling had become intense, and the two men had 
instinctively risen and stood with clasped hands. Thurman, 
too, felt the magnetic current, and intuitively stepping for- 
ward, offered a hand to each. 

"I know I am but weak flesh, but the Lord shall guide 
me. I appreciate your confidence, and I ask your prayers, 
that I may be found faithful." 

"Amen! Glory to God! "shouted Father Ashberton. " Let 
us pray." 

The three men knelt, their hands yet clasped in that fer- 
vent brotherhood, while Father Ashberton pleaded that 
divine guidance and protection might settle around their 
young brother, who was going forth to battle for the king- 
dom of heaven. 

It was an impressive moment, never to be forgotten. 
Every word of that prayer seemed to burn itself into Thur- 
man's soul, to last until memory should perish. It was the 
fulcrum over which all his future actions should be 
weighed, and he prayed in his soul that he might not " be 
found wanting.** How often, in after years, when the 
hand of duty seemed to index an untried road, would his 
thoughts revert to that prayer, and his soul crave the 
question: "Am I under divine guidance? Is it the hand 
of the Lord that is leading me through this vale of dark- 
ness ?" The answer would ever be: 

" You have chosen for a companion the most dangerous 
of all the subtle allies in the kingdom of darkness — a 
moral man who denies Christ; but with your fortitude and 
the honor of God's kingdom in your hands, I know that 
you would be the last to surrender to the enemy." 

Father Ashberton remained at the Wolvertons* until well 
into the evening, lending such encouragement as he could, 
and fortifying Thurman against the most common attacks 
of the enemy. "And now," said the pastor, "remember 
that the Lord is ever with you, to aid you, to strengthen 
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and keep you. Go to him ever in prayer, and remember 
that He alone is able to save. He is your Lord and 
Savior, who has atoned for your transgression, suffered 
that you might be sinless before God the Father, and 
now but asks your entire confidence to shield you from the 
enemy and bring you safely into His kingdom." 

If Thurman Wolverton had ever been tempted to give 
way to the arguments of his friend, he was certainly well 
fortified against them now. He was conscious of a new 
strength, but whenever he attempted to analyze its source, 
the demon of doubt would creep in and the whole subject 
would be dismissed as unworthy the consideration of a 
child of God. 

When Thurman sought his pillow that night, his mind 
was crowded with the conflicting elements of the past 
two days, out of which rose the phantasmagoria that 
infested the pillow of the renowned Florentine, in which the 
image of Lawrence Hillman was the Virgil of his dream. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE MYSTERY. 

The semester would open in October, and the three 
months of summer that intervened were crowded with 
pleasure, anticipation, and preparation. Judge Hillman 
had assumed the duties of his office, which took him to 
Everglade much of the time, but, unless it was necessary to 
hold evening sessions, he spent his evenings with his family 
in Clifton. 

Mrs. Hillman, deprived of her husband's company, spent 
much of her time at the residence of her son. The Doctor 
had acquired an extensive practice, which so fully occupied 
his mind that Clarissa found herself seeking society as a 
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source of amusement. Being of a benevolent disposition, 
she had gradually drifted into charitable and church work 
that rendered the counsel of Mrs. Hillman very desirable. 
Mrs. Abbott, too, found beneath her reserved dignity one 
of nature's noblemen, or, rather, noblewomen. Beneath 
her quiet demeanor, she found a mind well stored with rich 
thought, while her every act was the studied movement of 
a life whose crystal purity could only be realized by con- 
stant contact. She had thought Mrs. Hillman a proud, 
haughty woman, but as she came to know her better, the 
reserve became less oppressive, and she would watch for her 
coming like the warmth of some glorious sunbeam. 

Mrs. Ransom Hillman was what society calls a " domestic 
martyr." She loved the quiet of her home, its system, its 
surroundings. She loved her husband and family to the 
exclusion of the whole world. It was her family that knew 
and appreciated her, and beyond them she cared little for 
the world. If a slave to their happiness, she felt herself 
fully repaid by their affection and devotion, beside which 
the hollow flattery of society sounded gross and common- 
place. While other women were devoted to foreign mis- 
sions, she was laying the broad foundation in moral phi- 
losophy that should ripen into a noble manhood. While 
others were resolving themselves into opposition to every 
social evil, real and ideal, she was inculcating those 
principles of social purity that made her family the living 
example and the solution of the momentous problem. If 
she was cold to those with whom she came in occasional 
contact, it was that her household might have more of that 
cordiality so fascinating in a woman's nature, until blighted 
by the rankling preciseness of modern society. 

But for Mrs. Lewis Hillman the hand of duty seemed to 
mark out a far different line of action. Reared in afflu- 
ence, she had been courted and petted until, satiated with 
the hollow compliments of her admirers, she turned he.^ 
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attention to the broad field of usefulness, where the fervent 
" God bless you! " from many a poor and withered lip had 
taught her how sweet was the service of her arch-grace, 
charity. Imbued with a zeal for the welfare of others, 
while the finer elements of her nature rebelled against 
familiar contact with the lower strata of the human family, 
she soon found .herself drifting into church work, where 
there was ample field for all her energy. 

At first Doctor Hillman would offer a mild protest, in 
which he would laughingly chide her for neglect, but finding 
his wife so thoroughly wedded to her work, he determined to 
offer no more objections or annoy her by his personal claims 
upon her society. 

Thus it was that, by a chain of circumstances over which 
neither seemed to have control, Doctor Hillman and his 
young wife were drifting into different channels, in which 
they found nothing of common interest. 

It was doubtless this cloud on the domestic horizon of 
her son's household that induced Mrs. Hillman to join her 
daughter-in-law in her labor of love, that she might 
encourage by her influence a proper regard for those 
whose happiness depended largely upon " home missions.'' 

But in Marion Doctor Hillman found a treasure. Quiet 
and cheerful, she carried sunshine enough for the entire 
household. It was Marion who met him at the door. It 
was Marion who took his hat and overcoat and brought his 
gown and slippers. It was Marion who read to him, talked 
to him, played for him, and offered hi:m the thousand delicate 
attentions that only a woman knows how to show, with that 
seeming disinterestedness that keeps us in a maze how she 
should happen to do just the very thing we most desire 
before we fully realize how essential it is to our happiness. 
She seemed to divine the wishes of all around her, creeping 
into their lives like a ray of sunshine. As Mrs. Dr. Hill- 
man became more absorbed in her sewing- circle, more of 
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the cares and responsibilities of the home fell upon the 
younger sister, and were always discharged with that cheer- 
fulness which made her the center around which revolved 
all the lights of the home circle. 

Even Clarissa had fallen into the habit of going to her 
younger sister for directions about her own household, nor 
thought it strange that she should be able to instruct her. 

" How nice it is to have someone to see to everything," 
she would often say. "I always feel so contented when you 
are home, for I know that everything is all right." 

" But don't you think you are losing much of the pleas- 
ures of home by allowing me to take the lead in every- 
thing ? " Marion would ask. " I can not see what pleasure 
there can be in working for the heathen when your own 
home is barren of the happiness that only a wife's presence 
can shed." 

.*' Fudge! " exclaimed her sister. " The Doctor don't care 
that," snapping her finger, " whether I stay or go. He 
has his mind full of business, and if I find any pleasure in 
going, it is nothing to him." 

" But it is something to him," returned Marion. " He has 
a right to expect your society. After battling with the 
world all day, a man needs someone he can go to in con- 
fidence, someone whose interests are identical with his; 
and, throwing off the cares of the outside world, find a 
haven of rest in the bosom of his family. No matter what 
your other duties may be, he has the first claim upon your 
time and affections. It is one thing to win a man's love 
and another to keep it." 

" Why, you talk as if Lewis were in danger of going off 
after strange gods !" exclaimed her sister, forcing a little 
laugh. 

"No, I don't," replied Marion. **I was speaking of men in 
general. Doctor Hillman is too honorable to be anything 
but a gentleman; but he has the same feelings of other 
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men, if they are men, and needs the affections of a wife 
and the pleasures of a home." 

" Quite a lecture, little sister; you talk like a philosophical 
matron, instead of a miss who has barely turned her seven- 
teenth birthday." 

"I may be rather young to lecture, Clarissa," returned 
Marion; " but I do think it's too bad. Here you haven't been 
married quite a year and you're almost strangers. When I 
get a home of my own," a slight color rising to her cheek, 
" I shall make it the brightest spot on earth." 

" 1 dare say you will, Marion, and if I am not mistaken, 
Lewis' brother Lawrence will come in for a share of its 
brightness. I have noticed that he spends his even- 
ings quite frequently with his brother, and have half-sur- 
mised that his visits are not the least objectionable to my 
little sister." 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed Marion, her color perceptibly 
deepening. " Lawrence is only nineteen, and has not taken 
his degrees yet. Their home seems so much broken up 
with Lewis gone; and then his mother stays so much of her 
time with Mr. Hillman, at Everglade, that the Pines is left 
almost entirely to the servants. Lawrence says he will be 
glad when the time comes for them to go to Everglade." 

" Mother Hillman was saying to me, only the other day, 
how desolate everything seemed about the old home since 
father was away so much, and she fairly dreaded to think 
of Lawrence going away to school. *Just think,' she said, 
'only a year ago we were all together, and now Mr. Hill- 
man spends most of his time away, Lewis is married, and 
Lawrence is going to be gone two whole years, and may be 
three.* She seemed so lonely that I threw my arms around 
her neck and gave her a big kiss, and told her she should 
come here and live with Lewis and me." 

" I think she is a dear, good woman, " said Marion; " and 
Mr. Hillman is such a noble man. I don't wonder that the 
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Doctor and Lawrence are such conscientious men. I 
wonder why they never joined a church ? ** 

" That's what I asked Lewis one day, and he laughed at 
me, and said he was as good as he could be without joining 
a church. Of course he attends church with me, but it always 
seemed to me as if he were saying to himself, just so that 
Parson Barlow couldn't hear it: 'Ah, you poor simpleton, 
you are a harmless creature; tickle the ears of your 
hearers all you want to.' I wish he would join; it doesn't 
seem right for me to make a profession of Christianity when 
the Bible teaches that my husband is lost through unbelief." 

" No, it don't seem right," returned Marion, " to send a 
man like Judge Hillman, who has never done an evil deed 
in his life, to everlasting perdition, while old Tom Barker, 
who hasn't a friend in the world, can go right into heaven 
scot-free, grocery-bills and all." 

" I never saw anything like it! " returned her sister. " He 
was the last man I ever thought would come out and join 
the church. Why, they say they live like cats and dogs, 
and that he's so lazy that he won't even bring in an armful 
of wood. I think it is about time for some kind of a refor- 
mation." 

" Lawrence says Mr. Barker should have joined Father 
AshbertoH's church, where he could have received a more 
liberal supply of that essential element to his preservation. 
He thinks nothing short of a double dose of brimstone can 
ever save such a dyed-in-the-wool sinner as old Mr. Barker." 

"I declare! Marion," exclaimed Mrs. Hillman, "that 
almost sounds sacrilegious; but I don't like to hear a 
preacher talk so much about hell, and the devil, and total 
depravity as Father Ashberton does. He is always telling 
how angry God is with us, and how jealous He is, until one 
feels as if He were some great hyena chasing us into the 
church, where the Lord is going to appease His anger by 
His suffering upon the cross." 
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" I like the way Parson Barlow preaches," said Marion. 
" He says men and women of this generation want more of 
the love of God in their hearts and less of this fear and 
trembling religion, and that we want to teach people to do 
right for right's sake and because God loves justice, and 
then they will always be good. I heard him tell Mr. Hill- 
man that he thought the times when the new dispensation 
was given warranted a dispensation of force, backed by the 
boundless love of God; but now that mankind had received 
the spiritual development of nearly two millennial periods, 
force should be relegated to the age of barbarism, and the 
love of God allowed to shine in all its seductive grandeur.'* 

" I could never belong to a church that didn't preach 
God's love, " sighed Mrs. Hillman, rising ; " and I don't 
care if they do call Parson Barlqw * Beecher's proselyte,* he 
is a good pastor and shows us the bright side of religion." 

Hardly had the dialogue between the sisters ended 
when a loud ring at the bell was heard, and Ray Amberton 
sprung into the room, all radiant with anticipated pleasure. 

"Oh, Marion, get on your hat and go for a boat-ride! 
To-morrow, Mrs. Morton and George are going to move, 
and Thurman and Lawrence are going to help them; this 
is the last day they will have in Clifton, and Bob Sawyer is 
going to giwe us all a special ride in his Sally Waters. 
No one is going but you, and Laura, and George, and 
Thurman, and Lawrence and myself. Oh, we are going to 
have just a splendid time! " And catching her companion 
around the waist, she swung her round in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

"Why, you crazy school-girl!" laughed Marion, as she 
loosened her hold and tied on her bonnet. " One would 
think you the fabled water-nymph sent out to win subjects 
for your aqueous kingdom." 

" Amphibious," laughed Ray. " Only a portion of my 
time is spent in the water." 
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When the girls reached the "wharf," as Bob was wont 
to call it, they found the boys waiting for them, with 
" steam up an' still a bilin',*' as Bob assured them in his most 
authoritative manner. Laura and Sarah Perkins soon joined 
them, and the octonary excursion started for the clifts. 

"Why, Sarah, I thought you had quit boat-riding?" 
said Marion, when they were fairly under way. " I sup- 
posed the drenching you got last spring had dampened your 
ardor for boating." 

"It more than dampened it," said George; "it gave 
it a good wetting. Sarah hasn't had any disposition for 
carriage-rides since." 

"I didn't know he was such a big coward." returned 
Sarah. " I only went with him just for the sake of the 
buggy-ride. I always knew he was a fraud." 

" I think Sarah is cut out for a sea-captain's wife," 
ventured Thurman; " a little water only does her good." 

" I think she had better navigate Thorn River for awhile 
yet," returned George, still bent on having the most 
possible amusement at Sarah's expense. 

" You just bet I will if I want to," replied Sarah with a 
toss of her head; then turning to Laura she continued: " I 
wish you would keep that bubby of yours quiet; he seems 
to be worrying about something." 

It is needless to say Laura found no trouble in keeping 
George quiet for the rest of the voyage, nor was Sarah 
made the subject of further jest. 

While the young people were enjoying themselves in the 
bow of the boat. Bob Sawyer was explaining to Lawrence 
the beauties of the Sally Waters ^ and confiding to him 
certain conclusions of great importance to his future peace 
of mind. As Bob was not as discriminative in the use of his 
pronouns as he might have been, it is perhaps wisest to 
give his own words. 

"I ain't 'shamed o' 'er, nor never was! " exclaimed Bob. 



( 
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" She's a dogon sight better'n some o* them people as 'd be 
makin* fun o* *er; an' I reckon she'd like an interest in th* 
Sally Waters if Td only pop. Course, she knows I ain't 
rich, but I'm saltin' a little evVy day. I'd ruther have 'er than 
a durn good farm, 'cause I know how to handle 'er. I can 
jes' put thirty aboard 'er, an' make the run in fifty minits. 
Ren Barker, th' dogon coward, says she's loaded too 
heavy behind to make good time; but when I axed 'im 
how long since he'd run a boat, he looked like as if he'd 
been stealin' green melons an' stackin' th' vines. That 
dogon fool don't know as much 'bout a boat as that Green 
feller we used to read 'bout in school did 'bout flyin'. 
I'll bet a great big cart-wheel he couldn't get 'er out on 
anuther ride. She thinks th' dogon coward tried to drown 
'er jes* to get 'er away from me. I tol' Sallie as how she 
could 'ave 'im if she wanted 'im, but she'd better look out 
fer other people's clothes-lines. But, as I was a sayin*, I 
want to pull 'er round that p'int yonder, an' tie 'er up right 
under th' cave. I was a sayin' as how I'd got 'er paid fer, 
an' got 'er insured fer two hundred an* fifty dollars in a 
good comp'ny, an' I thought as how I'd jes* 'pose to 'er 
an' see how she'd take it; if she ^cepted me, I'd *gage *er on 
the spot, an* we'd 'ave our own time to bring it 'round. I 
could start in th' housekeepin* business any time, but I 
reckon it would be as well ter wait a spell. There, see 
that! Don't she mind *er rudder? I tell ye; jes' get 'er het 
up once, an' there ain't nothin' that can get away with 'er 
on a straight run er a quick turn." 

Bob had brought the Sally Waters to a landing beneath 
the "Witches* Cave," with a dexterity that spoke vol- 
umes for his skill in managing this portion of his posses- 
sions. 

It was evident that Bob had serious intentions toward 
Miss Perkins, but from his confidence to Lawrence, it was 
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quite difficult to determine whether she or the Sally 
Waters claimed the greater share of his affections. 

The young people left the boat and by means of a rude 
ladder ascended the cliff to the cave. Bob was the last to 
leave the boat; and while the others stood upon the ledge 
waiting for him, Ray, who was nearest the cave, came 
flying back, and grasping Thurman's arm, exclaimed: 

"Thurman, there's someone in the cave; I heard them 
pounding. Do go and see!" 

The boys, now joined by Bob Sawyer, at once entered 
the cave, but the closest search failed to disclose the 
presence of any stranger. Returning to where the young 
ladies stood at the entrance, they all had a good laugh at 
Ray's expense, who still persisted that she had heard some- 
one pounding in the cave. 

There was very little wind on this beautiful afternoon, 
and the sun penetrated the cave far more than usual, 
making it very light even in its sharp angles. As the young 
people stood discussing the probable cause of the sound 
a slight jarring was felt, and rapid sounds like one 
pounding with a hammer upon the rocks were heard, first 
as if in the cave, and then right above their heads. Placing 
his ear to the limestone, Lawrence stood motionless until 
the pounding had ceased. 

" Boys, it's in there, as sure as you're born, and I'm one to 
hunt this thing out." 

"Here's another," said Bob. "I allers 'lowed we'd find 
that dogoned tramp as done up George som'ere about this 
hole." 

The search which followed was even more exhaustive than 
the first, but with like result; and after forming numerous 
conjectures, they left the cave for a stroll along the " En- 
chanted Lane." 

"I don't like it!" exclaimed Lawrence. "I can't under- 
stand where that pounding came from. It might have 
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been someone pounding on the rock on top of the cliff, 
but it sounded in farther. If 1 wasn't going to Everglade 
to-morrow, I'd hunt this thing out." 

"Do you think there's another cave in the cliff?" 
inquired Marion, as they slowly followed the others on 
their stroll. 

** I don't know what to think," said Lawrence, taking 
her arm to help her past a projecting rock; ** there has 
been so much thieving in Clifton for the past two years 
that I have a mind to turn detective and hunt it out 
myself." 

"I wonder if Mr. Pulaski will ever get his case of 
watches and diamonds, and Mr. Pond his money?" 
inquired Marion. " I heard they had offered a thousand 
dollars reward, and that two detectives from the city are 
on track of the thieves. " 

"I don't know," returned Lawrence; "people do not 
seem to have much faith in these city detectives. You 
know how they tried to find George Morton's assailant, 
but didn't do any better than our own marshal could have 
done. " 

"I never heard anything like it," said Marion. "He 
just seemed to drop right out of existence all at once. I 
wonder what he wanted at Mrs. Morton's that he should 
try to rob the house ? " 

" Father says there is no one that could have any 
interest in the robbing except Andrew Atwood, who robbed 
George's father and caused his death. At the time of the 
attempted robbery, Mrs. Morton had some papers that may 
prove valuable sometime, and other papers that would be 
evidence against Atwood if he should ever be found. " 

" Oh, Lawrence! " exclaimed Marion, turning and 
grasping his arm, " do you remember the last time we were 
here together ? Look up there and see if you remember 
who carved that date." 
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" I think I do," returned Lawrence; " and I think I 
remember a little girl who said as soon as Clarissa and 
Lewis were married that she was going to be my little sister.** 

" Haven*t I kept my word ? *' questioned his companion. 
" I think I've been the best sister you ever had." 

•* There is no comparison in my case," said Lawrence. 
"Only I supposed a good little sister always told her 
elder brother all about her beaux, read to him her 
billet-doux^ and made him a general confidant. Thurman 
says that is the way Ray does with him." 

"And on the other hand," returned Marion, "he 
should buy her lots of bon-bons, take her to parties, unless 
she has someone she likes better; let her pick out all 
his girl associates, and tease him generally. I'd like to 
know who has kept the promise best." 

"I'll plead guilty and promise to do penance if you 
will only name what it shall be," said Lawrence, trying the 
limestone with his pocket-knife. 

" What are you going to do ? *' asked Marion, as he 
began carving a date in the limestone. "You are not 
going to follow Lewis' example, are you ? " 

"Certainly; but for a different reason. I am going 
away to-morrow, to bury myself in Blackstone, and I am 
merely making a record of the time when you pledged 
yourself to be nobody's sister but mine, to write to me 
regularly once a week or oftener, to read me all your love- 
letters and tell me all about your beaux." 

"Anything else?" ventured Marion. " Then I would 
like to add that you are to write to no one in Clifton with- 
out my consent. You shall not flirt with any of the girls at 
Everglade. You shall answer all my letters on great big 
sheets of paper written all over, and bring me a pocketful 
of nice things every time you come home." 

" Agreed," said Lawrence, taking her hand and raising 
it to his lips. "I think we ought to seal that contract." 
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"That isn't the way brothers and sisters seal their 
contracts;'* and Marion turned away to hide the color rising 
from her own suggestion. 

" Then we'll do it right," said Lawrence, drawing her to 
him. "Father says, always make your contracts binding." 

" There, Lawrence, I'd be ashamed of that," said Ray, 
as she came running back just in time to witness the 
seal. 

Of course Lawrence explained the contract, and Marion, 
radiant with blushes, begged Ray to say nothing of it to 
the other girls. 

"Of course I'll not tell anyone," returned Ray. "I 
wouldn't have come back just yet if I had known. But 
aren't you going after wintergreens with the rest of us ? " 

" Oh, please don't, Ray, that's a good girl," pleaded 
Marion. " I couldn't bear to. Tell them we will go back 
and watch the boat — and you come back too, Ray." 

" Oh, I guess you'll get along — Lawrence will not let any- 
thing hurt you; " and with a merry laugh Ray flitted away 
to join the rest of the party. 

" You horrid boy! " said Marion; " see what a scrape 
you've gotten me into. I have a good mind to punish 
you in some way." 

" I'm sure I found nothing very disagreeable about it 
except the explanation," returned Lawrence, taking her 
arm and starting back toward the boat. " One must 
expect a little brotherly attention." 

"Not when anyone is looking," laughed Marion; "but 
we will not quarrel about it or you will be wanting to make 
friends again. There! someone's coming from the boat. 
Who is it ? " 

Looking up the path, Lawrence exclaimed: "That's 
Pond, and he's come from the cave. Don't say a word." 

As the pawnbroker passed the young people he bowed 
to Lawrence, and seemed about to speak, when Lawrence 
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cut off all opportunity for conversation by passing him 
with the slightest possible recognition. 

As they passed on toward the boat Lawrence exclaimed: 
"I have the key now to solve the mystery! " 

"What do you mean?" inquired Marion, her eyes speak- 
ing her surprise. 

" I mean that there is a secret vault in this cliff, and that 
man knows where it is. He may not be the robber, but he 
knows more about this business than he would like to have 
people think. I know him to be a bold, bad man, and I 
propose to hunt this matter out and bring him to justice." 

"Why should you hunt it out ? " queried Marion. ** Why 
not tell the rest and get them to help you ? " 

" I'm going to tell you a secret, Marion, and I want you 
to help me. That man has a power over Dick Atwood, 
and is using him to get lots of the boys and young men 
into all manner of gambling and other vices. They have 
got Thurman into it, but, as yet, not very bad, and I am 
going to try to save him. I promised Thurman I would 
not say a word, and of course can not tell you; but I want 
you to learn all you can about Dick Atwood and Mr. Pond, 
and let me know everything you hear. We won't say a word 
about what we surmise, and as quick as we have a vacation 
I'll ferret this thing out and bring the guilty man to 
justice." 

Upon reaching the cave, Lawrence was about to begin 
his search at once, but Marion, entered such a decided 
protest that he gave it up; and entering the boat, they man- 
aged to pass the time very agreeably until joined by their 
companions. 

On the homeward journey Bob found opportunity to 
further confide in Lawrence the result of his brave under- 
taking. 

"The fust time I 'posed she 'fused! " exclaimed Bob, in 
his excited manner; " but I 'posed agin, an' that time she 
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*cepted, an* I 'gaged *er; an* we're goin' to be mar'd jes' as 
soon as th' ice goes out in th' spring." 

Tlie recital was the new rendering of an old story, but 
nothing could have induced Lawrence to laugh at one who 
had chosen him for a confidant. 

As the. young people thanked the proprietor of the Sally 
Waters for the royal manner in which they had been 
entertained, they were somewhat surprised to hear him 
exclaim: 

"I s'pose I mout as well tell ye as how I've 'gaged a 
mate fer th' next season, an' if any o' you folks wants a 
ride next summer, it won't cost ye a cent." 

"There, Bob Sawyer! " exclaimed Sarah, "I knew you'd 
have to tell of it before you slept; I never knew you to 
keep a thing to yourself in my life." 

"There, there, Sallie," exclaimed Bob. "What's th' 
dif rence. They'd all find it out anyway, an* ye mout as 
well tell 'em." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FRESHMEN. 

The three years in Everglade were destined to be years of 
pure business. Mrs. Morton and George had run down a 
few days before the opening of the term, selected a neat 
little cottage on the rise of ground overlooking the city, in 
easy access to the university, left orders for a few 
desirable alterations, and returned to make preparations for 
the change. Two or three days before they were to go a 
load of the heaviest furniture was sent, and George went 
along to see that it was properly placed. Another load 
was sent early on the morning of their departure, the boys 
taking the morning train so as to arrange the house before 
the arrival of Mrs. Morton in the afternoon. 
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The evening after the excursion in the Sally Waters 
was destined to bring George Morton and his mother a 
very agreeable surprise. Having a little journalizing to 
bring up the afternoon business, George had run down to 
the store after supper, and was busily engaged, when Mr. 
Semane came in and took a position beside him. 

"Hard at it, as usual!" exclaimed Mr. Semane, as he 
drew up a high stool and began checking off the " scratch- 
book " as George entered the items in the journal day-book. 
" What will you do when you get to Everglade and can't 
help me out with my books any more ? " 

"I dare say I shall feel somewhat lonely," returned 
George. " I have formed such a habit of coming to the 
store that I shall be lost until I get accustomed to the 
change." 

" But what do you think of me," inquired the merchant, 
" when I have to do all this work myself ? I've become 
dreadfully indolent since you took the books." 

" I should hardly have called it indolence, " returned 
George. " You have been busy at other things, and I think 
quite profitably so. As for the books, I think Clark will 
be of great assistance to you. He can post books very 
nicely when he sets himself about it." 

" When he sets himself about it, is just the trouble. He 
can chase off some tramp, join some picnic, or discuss the 
good qualities of a fine horse, but when it comes to business 
he isn't there. I sometimes think he is a failure at every- 
thing except spending money." 

" Perhaps he will take a turn for the better when he gets 
older," returned George, wishing to make the son's path 
as smooth as possible. 

" Perhaps," repeated Mr. Semane. "And now about our 
business; how much does the firm owe you?" 

"According to the way you paid me last year, there 

would be forty dollars my due," replied George turning 
lo 
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to his page in the ledger; " but the work has been some 
lighter this year on account of Clark helping me on 
posting.*' 

" Never mind that,*' returned the merchant, taking the 
book. " If he has been any help to you, that's all right. 
We've done over ten thousand dollars more business this 
year than we did last, and I don't think we have lost a 
hundred dollars in poor accounts. I never had my books 
kept in as good shape, and accounts rendered so promptly, 
even when I kept them myself." 

" 1 am glad you like my work," said George, a pleased 
light showing in his eyes. 

" Let me see," meditated Mr. Semane, ** what was our 
profit last year ?" 

"Seventy-six hundred and fifty dollars in all depart- 
ments," replied young Morton, reaching for the last year's 
trial-balance. 

" And this year ? " 

"About eighty-seven hundred besides doubtfuls," re- 
ferring to the September balance-sheet. 

" Ten hundred and fifty dollars," mused the merchant, 
as he made the calculation on a scrap of paper that lay on 
the desk. Then reaching over to the " scratch-book " he 
wrote under its last entry: 

George Morton, Cr., 
To balance of year's salary, to be drawn as needed-. $525. 

" Mr. Semane, I can not take it," said George, his lips 
quivering with suppressed emotion. " It isn't right for me 
to take your money when I haven't earned it.'' 

"Who says you haven't earned it?" retorted the 
merchant with unnatural brusqueness. "I've made more 
money and had less trouble about collecting my accounts 
since you took my books than I ever did before, and if I'm 
willing to adopt the * profit-sharing ' system these labor 
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reformers are preaching about, I don't think you have any 
right to interfere and thwart the experiment." 

" Mr. Semane,*' exclaimed young Morton, taking his 
hand, " I accept your generosity for my mother's sake. It 
will relieve her of much care; and if God spares my life, 
some day you shall not regret that you helped a poor boy 
get an education." 

" Never mind that now," returned the merchant, 
wiping a suspicious moisture from his eyes. " Never mind 
about me; that will all come right in time. But now about 
yourself ; a fellow never amounts to anything unless he 
has an object in view." 

"I am undecided," said George; " and I thought some- 
time I would ask your advice. Lawrence is going to take a 
three years' law course, devoting what time he can to science 
and the arts. Thurman is going to take the regular 
scientific course, after which he will spend a year at the 
Lincoln Theological Seminary. I haven't decided just what 
I shall do, yet; I am not clever enough for a lawyer, heart- 
less enough for a physician, or good enough for a minister 
of the gospel." 

"And too conscientious for an author," continued Mr. 
Semane, much amused at young Morton's indecision. 
" Why don't you study for a business man ? The world is 
full of doctors, lawyers, preachers, authors, poets, and 
music-teachers; but there is a scarcity of good business 
men. What the world needs, is more competent, level- 
headed business men, who can comprehend something out- 
side the drudgery of office routine. Men who can grasp 
the situation in every part of the globe, and divine its 
influence upon his line of trade, thus placing him on the 
highest vantage-ground. People call it* in trade,' but if 
they were able to fully comprehend it, they would put the 
business man who thoroughly knows his business at the head 
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of all the professions. If you want my advice, it is by all 
means to study for a business man." 

The good news George was able to carry to his mother 
that night filled with joy her grateful heart. She had ex- 
pected liberality at the hands of her son's employer, but 
no such generosity as this; and after a sleepless night, in 
which nothing but visions of happiness visited her pillow, 
Mrs. Morton rose to a day of unpleasant duties, not least 
among which were the adieux to be said to friends who 
had made her life so pleasant in dear old Clifton. 

Her call at the store found Mr. Semane out, but the 
kind note left for him at his desk was sufficient proof that 
he had made more than one life happy by his generous 
bounty. 

Ray and Marion came over quite early to see the boys 
off, and staid to assist Mrs. Morton in storing away such 
things as she did not wish to move. Mrs. Hillman and 
Mrs. Wolverton soon arrived with a few articles from the 
boys' rooms which should make their new quarters seem 
more homelike; and all went to the depot to see their 
hostess take the train and bid her a final adieu. 

The *' Ferry " cottage in Everglade, selected by Mrs. 
Morton, was a neat, two-story, square house with modern 
improvements, entirely ample for their pleasure and con- 
venience. The walls had been newly hung with bright, 
tasteful paper, the ceilings newly frescoed, and the whole 
house given an air of cheerfulness. 

A large front room on the upper floor had been 
assigned as a study for the young men, into which opened 
the sleeping-apartments, while the lower portion of the 
house consisted of kitchen, dining-room, hall, and Mrs. 
Morton's sitting-room, off from which opened a small bed- 
room. 

The certificates from the Clifton school were sufficient 
to gain them scholarships in the university, and the young 
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men soon found themselves duly enrolled as " Fresh- 
men.'* 

Ransom Eggleston had formed one of a club, renting 

quarters in one of the numerous club-houses where fusion 
sheets, cooperative towels, and partnership napkins were 
the order of the day, and seemed to have attained the 
height of his ambition. 

" I'm geiting along on the economical plan," he would 
affirm; " and if you see where a fellow can get a lift, just 
drop a kind word for me. You know the Bible says, '* It 
is more blessed to give than to receive," and when a 
fellow's working in the Lord's vineyard he should be 
thankful for the crumbs as they drop from His table." 

" I suppose that is the correct doctrine," replied young 
Morton, " if they have been properly * called * to work; 
but what are you going to do with all these * tramps,' who 
are too indolent to engage in any other occupation, and 
are just hanging around the vineyard for what stray crumbs 
they can find?" 

"You'll always find * tramps ' in every profession," re- 
turned Eggleston; " but because a man is meek and lowly 
it is no sign he is a tramp; for * Whosoever shall humble 
himself as a little child, the same is greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven.* And again in Matthew: * Whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your servant.' " 

" I see you are already in the field for first honors," 
returned George; "but as you are evidently one of those 
who bear the burden in the heat of the day, I think you 
are entitled to the penny. If you will commission me 
time-keeper and pay-master, I'll reward such a faithful 
servant by advancing your wages; " and young Morton 
tossed his companion a nickel. 

" Thanks," said Eggleston. " * He that giveth unto the 
poor, lendeth unto the Lord.' " 

Mrs. Morton's household was an unusually studious one. 
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The young men had great ambition; each wishing to excel 
in his particular department. After a consultation with 
the faculty, in which their wishes were fully made known, 
it was decided that Thurman should take the literary 
course, varying his studies to include the dead languages, 
sacred history, and moral philosophy. Lawrence con- 
cluded to take the law course, devoting such time as he 
might have to literature most likely to be of service to him 
in his chosen profession, taking a year of reading as a 
post-graduate. George, acting upon the advice of Mr. 
Semane, had entered the literary department, giving 
special prominence to a commercial training. 

The custom so prevalent in the Hillman household was 
early introduced into the study of the young men, and an 
hour each evening given to the discussion of some question 
of universal interest. These triangular debates were 
always conducted in a spirit of friendliness, embracing 
every question from political economy to ancient and 
modern theology. 

While an uninterrupted friendship prevailed, it should 
not be inferred there was always a union of sentiment. 
On the contrary, the deepest research was often brought to 
substantiate a position logically opposed, in which nothing 
but stern facts could weigh against seductive argument. 

It was, doubtless, these friendly discussions that drew to 
the "Synagogue, "as their friends were wont to call it, 
numbers of their collegial associates who contributed to 
the general debate the benefit of their study and research. 
It was the practice at these open discussions — which 
threatened to be formidable rivals to the moot-courts and 
debating-clubs — for someone to propound a question 
for consideration the following evening, when anyone 
having an opinion to express was expected to be present. 

It was at one of these evening sessions, when a question 
propounded by Lawrence was under consideration, that 
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Professor Stillwell honored the meeting with his presence, 
introducifig a friend, Professor Lewis, who occupied the chair 
of " Professor of Ancient History '* in a large institution in 
the West. 

The question under discussion was, whether the doctrine 
of a vicarious atonement is in harmony with moral phi- 
losophy. 

"I think the question goes begging," said Thurman; 
** or, to use vulgar parlance, * the cart is placed before the 
horse.* I would offer an amendment by resolving: That 
moral philosophy is in harmony with the vicarious atone- 
ment." 

"From which one would infer that you would give a 
vicarious atonement preferment over moral philosophy," 
ventured Professor Lewis. " Do you draw this preferment 
from choice, or the general fitness of things?" 

" I make the distinction from their comparative impor- 
tance," returned Wolverton, **and their relative connection 
to the future welfare of mankind. Moral philosophy, as I 
understand it, is based upon the teachings of God's holy 
word, back of which lies the remission of sins through the 
blood of a crucified Savior. Moral philosophy may be 
good to live by, but lacks the sustaining grace of the 
atonement by which to die." 

" Pardon me," returned Professor Lewis. "I see you gentle- 
men prefer to waive conclusions and enter at once upon an 
open religious discussion. You will bear with me if I 
suggest that such a line of argument is worse than futile, 
and only tends to strengthen opposition, while an abstract 
argument is ever conducive to a unison of sentiment. 
Treating the question from an abstract standpokit, I would 
urge that the cause for which my young friend here is 
such a worthy champion, rests upon more than the blood 
of Christ. 

"A broad view of the subject, in which the life and teach- 
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ings of the Nazarene are taken as a whole, leads us to the 
inference that He sealed His life's work with His blood. In 
other words, He died for the principles He had taught, and 
the church built upon that rock is the lawful heir to its 
atoning qualities." 

" And only through the church can we hope for a share 
in that atonement,*' urged Thurman, eager to rivet a con- 
clusion in his favor. 

" Only as heirs can we inherit," returned the Professor 
with a smile; "but this is only the fountain head of a great 
inheritance. Every Christian in every land has an interest 
in the blood of Christ as it flows mingled with that of 
countless martyrs, all of whom have suffered for a 
cause." 

" Then you conclude that the blood of Christ possesses no 
more atoning power than that of the thousands of martyrs 
who have suffered death for their religion." 

" History makes no distinction. Christ died for a prin- 
ciple at the hands of His enemies, the same as thousands of 
others have done, and His execution was no more barbaric 
than the customs of His period. To His followers, His 
suffering and death remain a sacred heritage, around 
which have been built the various tenets and formalities 
according to the choice of the several denominations. 
Every religion must have its source, which is apt to be 
disfigured through superstition and idolatrous worship, 
until ordinary attributes are magnified into insoluble 
miracles. The study of modern history is sufficient to 
establish this. The life and teachings of Mahomet, 
whom we consider a very ordinary Arabian teacher of the 
sixth century, is, to-day, the religion of over two hundred 
million people in Northern Africa and Southern Asia. 
While Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, has an idola- 
trous following of nearly half a billion in Central and 
Eastern Asia and the Indian islands." 
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" But do you place Mahomet and Gautama on an even 
footing with Jesus Christ ? " asked Wolverton, with some 
warmth*. 

"I have no moral right to question any man's religion, 
and for that reason I prefer to argue such questions from 
an abstract standpoint. History has known many saviors, 
each with his followers, and I dare say it would be quite as 
unsafe to berate the name of Joseph Smith in Utah as 
Mahomet at Miecca." 

"Your philosophy would rob the church of its entire 
foundation, and place it on an even footing with morality,'* 
continued Wolverton, in an argumentative manner. " The 
atonement, to me, is the port of safety into which we are 
driven by every storm. Man is fallible and prone to err, 
drifting upon the sea of life, a floating wreck, until taken 
into Christ's harbor, and again made whole. Loaded with 
the accumulated sins of a lifetime, how could sinful man 
stand before his Creator without the mediating blood of 
Christ ? " 

"Metaphorically, your argument is beautiful; but prac- 
tically, it is open to many abuses,^' continued Professor 
Lewis. " As for the church, it needs no surer foundation 
than the life and example of Christ, while the question of 
atonement may be brought very near to us. Starting with 
the axiom that moral and physical laws emanate from the 
same source and are alike immutable, we have a practical 
solution of the entire question. It is a physical law that if 
we place our finger in the fire, we burn it, and must suffer 
the penalty. There is no vicarious atonement in this 
instance. We must suffer the physical penalty of pain 
until our system has atoned for the transgression. In the 
moral law, we have a similar experience, but being of a 
moral, instead of a physical nature, is not so easily demon- 
strated. 

" Following the line of thought you suggested, to illus- 
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trate my meaning more fully, I would like to relate an 
incident that occurred in our State* not long ago, the 
account of which some of you might have noticed in the 
leading journals. 

" A party, whom we will call John Doe, lived in a small 
town in the interior, supporting himself by day labor. The 
wife, to assist her husband in the support of their family, 
would take sewing, washing, or other employment of the 
neighbors. Finding her work nearly sufficient to support 
the family. Doe began spending his days and evenings at 
the village hotel, grocery, and places generally frequented 
by loafers. 

** One day upon coming to his noon meal from a fore- 
noon of loafing, he found his wife busily engaged at her 
sewing-machine, with dinner but partially prepared. A 
storm of oaths followed, which were borne in silence for 
some time, when the wife replied that if he had been at 
work, she would have had his dinner on time. 

" More oaths followed, but elicited no further reply from 
the uncomplaining wife. 

" Leaving the house, he passed about half the afternoon 
at the grocery, when, finally, returning home, he found his 
wife at her machine busily employed on a garment for the 
grocer's wife, with which she hoped to replenish their 
supplies. 

" Passing through the room, he went into the back yard, 
found his ax, and coming up behind her, split her cranium 
nearly to the neck. Following up his hellish design, he 
severed the head and limbs from the trunk and burned 
them piece by piece in his stove, while the trunk was 
wrapped in a coarse cloth and interred in the cellar. 

"When apprehended about three months later he denied 
all knowledge of his wife's whereabouts, saying she had 
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gone to her people, but at the triai made a confession 
embracing the points narrated. 

" The judge passed sentence, and the guilty man was to 
hang in sixty days. 

"At the trial it was shown that the wife was a quiet, 
conscientious woman, commanding the respect of all who 
knew her, but had never united with any church. 

"During the time intervening between the trial and 
execution. Doe experienced religion, and for ten days pre- 
vious to paying the penalty of his terrible crime joined his 
spiritual adviser in daily prayer. When led out to the 
scaffold and given an opportunity to make his last adieu, 
he said : 

" * I am happy in the redeeming love of a crucified 
Savior, and have but one regret — that is, that my wife 
can not meet me in heaven.' 

"The utterance was so blasphemous that the sheriff 
pulled the trap, sending him into eternity with the words 
yet warm upon his lips." 

As the Professor ceased speaking, a hush fell upon his 
audience, which was finally broken by George Morton, who 
said he had read something of the matter at the time, but 
was not conversant with the causes leading up to it. 

" It was very sad,'' said Wolverton. "We shall have to 
vote it an exception, and declare him a law unto him- 
self." 

"It was, indeed, a very sad affair, and produced a 
marked effect among church people where the facts were 
well known," said the Professor, rising; " and only shows 
to what sad abuse such a sweeping pardon is subjected." 

As the two professors took their departure, they were 
made to feel how welcome had been their visit, and 
entreated to make themselves free to call whenever con- 
venient. 

" I wanted Professor Lewis to go back to his wicked c\fc^ 
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and tell them that he had found a class of young men who 
could discuss both religion and politics without vituper- 
ation, and where the Goddess of Reason reigned supreme 
over all calumny and dissension," said Professor Still- 
well, shaking hands with young Wolverton. 

" And I fear I have monopolized most of your dis- 
cussion," continued Mr. Lewis; "but I shall plead as my 
defense like he who came to scoff and remained to pray." 

It was another pleasant evening, and the young men 
felt better for having met the western professor. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Semane 

Request Your Presence at a Card Party, 

Friday Evening, Seven O'clock. 

The card was a plain bevel, with raised monogram in 
the upper left-hand corner, while the chirography was 
unmistakably that of Mrs. Semane. 

Friday evening would close the first half of the semester 
before the holiday vacation, and the Semanes had chosen 
the occasion to open their house to a select circle of friends, 
in which the "Freshmen" were not to be forgotten. 

As he read the three lines, the face of young Hillman 
brightened with anticipated pleasure. It was the close of 
the term, and a very proper opening for his two weeks' 
vacation. The duties of the term had been arduous, and 
Hillman resolved to spend the vacation in exercise. 
Mounting the stairway three steps at a time, he cleared the 
threshold at a bound, and came to a dead stop in front of 
his friend, who was standing at the study-table in any but 
a pleasant mood. 
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"Halloo, Wolverton,'* as he stopped short of a collision 
with his friend, " I thought you were at the chapel." 

"Brother Saterly is absent to-day, and I came direct to 
our rooms. You seem possessed of more than your usual 
buoyancy this evening. Has something unusual occurred ? " 

" I am the happy recipient of a gilt-edge invitation to 
teach the ^lite of Clifton, at a select party given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Semane, that Jack, when he happens to be right- 
bower, is the best fellow in the crowd. I only regret the 
invitation was not extended to you, as you would be sure 
to hold the * joker.'" 

" Your friends have not deprived you of that additional 
pleasure," retorted Wolverton, exhibiting a square envelope; 
" but with what motives, it is difficult to determine. A due 
regard to propriety must show them the discourtesy with 
which the invitation is laden." 

" Come, come, Wolverton,^' a cloud shutting out the sun- 
shine in Hillman's face, " don't be hypocritical. You are 
well aware that Mr. and Mrs. Semane are too courteous to 
openly offer an insult to anyone. It is exactly what they 
have not done. They are too sensitive themselves not to 
realize that special invitations to George Morton and myself 
would be taken by you as a premeditated affront. They 
also realize that, however bound by superstition, young 
men require a certain amount of social intercourse to fit 
them for a future of usefulness. Take my word for it, you 
would be as free from the power of his satanic majesty in 
Mrs. Semane's parlors, as with Lazarus in Abraham's 
bosom." 

"With full appreciation of the honors bestowed upon 
me by your friends," returned Wolverton, "I am in duty 
bound to decline their hospitality. I may lack in social 
culture, but would not lack in the Christian grace of self- 
denial. I may never acquire the art of euchre-playing, 
but I can not afford to barter away the dignity of my posi- 
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tiun. I have yet to learn that card parties, like prayer 
meetings, are a source of divine grace, or that progressive 
euchre means progressive Christianity." 

The young men, so different in sentiment and education, 
were standing on either side of a substantial center-table, 
laden with clerical and legal Blackstone, over which hung 
an Argand, trimmed and ready for their use. 

Thurman Wolverton was indignant. He had taken the 
invitation to attend a select card party at the Semanes' 
as a direct reflection upon his clerical profession, and his 
friend's panegyric had done little to assuage this resent- 
ment. 

As he stands with one hand on the table, the other toying 
aimlessly with the burden of his thoughts, let us paint his 
portrait and character, and write beneath them the lesson 
of his life. 

Standing fully six feet, his frame presented the develop- 
ments of an athlete, winning for him a marked distinction in 
the physical contests so inseparable from a Freshman's life 
at Everglade. Fair complexion, a light mustache shading 
an expressive mouth, his clear blue eyes showing great 
decision. Lacking but a month of his majority, he was 
the perfect specimen of physical manhood, while back 
of his austerity reposed the gentleness of a woman. The 
only son of pious parents who traced their progenity to the 
landing of the Mayflower, he had been taught to reverence 
the claims of the church, and sustain, as unquestionable 
authority, all its ethics and teachings. Imbued with the 
accepted plan of salvation, his surroundings from infancy 
had become a part of his nature, until his very life 
seemed the working out of the great religious problem; 
and it was with great satisfaction and approval that his 
parents received his determination to study for the ministry. 
For generations the Wolvertons had furnished bright lights 
to the world of progress, to whose memory time must ever 
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do homage; but at no time had the graces seemed to join 
in fitting a life for a special purpose, and that purpose the 
dignified profession of the clergy. 

In character, young Wolverton was what church people 
call "model." He had never shown a willful disposition, 
and his little short-comings had been attributed to his 
youth. Surrounded with the luxuries of moderate wealth, 
he had never been called upon to exercise that strength of 
character so much needed, and so seldom found, among the 
vastly rich or in the lower walks of life. Possessed of a 
confiding nature, he had been taught the all-sufficiency of 
the Christian religion, and had come to rely upon it 
implicitly. With such a disposition and exhaustive training, 
it was hardly necessary for Father Ashberton to fortify 
him against a desertion of the faith; but fearing lest he 
should fall into the hands of sorcerers, bethought it best 
to place him behind the bulwarks of prejudice, and thus 
render him impregnable to the arguments of his more liberal 
associates. 

His companion, as has been seen, is of a far different train- 
ing. From blouse-waist and knee-breeches, he had been a 
philosopher among his school-fellows, while his elders had 
recognized in him a mind developed beyond his years. He 
seemed to be a born leader; ever reliant upon his own 
resources, and ever devising some new sport of which he 
was the inevitable center. The second son, his parents 
had always directed rather than curbed his indomitable 
energy, and though two years the junior of his friend, we 
find him a brilliant, logical student, too full of his own pur- 
pose to admit any teaching not theoretically demonstrative. 
Lawrence Hillman, metaphorically speaking, was a young 
man of six senses; in addition to the five fundamental 
senses of hearing, sight, smell, taste, and feeling, he 
possessed a sense of honor, which, to him, was more sacred 
than all the others combined. It was born with him, and 
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nursed through all his years to manhood, until it became 
the standard by which he weighed all human action. He had 
come to look upon men and the teachings of men from a 
painfully practical standpoint, much as he would weigh the 
good or bad qualities of a domestic animal. 

The subject of religion with him had always been 
treated with profound respect, yet always subject to a rigid 
comparison with demonstrative practicability. Church 
doctrines and formalities, apart from the underlying prin- 
ciples, had but little weight with him; and it must be 
confessed that some of the cardinal tenets of both Protes- 
tant and Catholic religion met with serious doubt, akin to 
church infidelity. 

We have pictured the mental and spiritual developments 
of Lawrence Hillman, as we would describe the diamond 
before its setting. Physically, he was the inferior of his 
friend, possessing a stout, robust stature, about medium 
weight, clear complexion, dark, curly hair, with large, clear 
steel-gray eyes that seemed to read the inmost thoughts of 
all with whom he came in contact. The happy possessor 
of a cheerful disposition, he loved sport, enjoyed repartee, 
could relish a good joke, and carried sunshine enough to 
warm any social circle that might be favored with his 
presence. In thoughtful moments, his eyes wore a veiled 
expression, as if looking into the deep recesses of the mind, 
or searching the heart for the true solution of some 
momentous problem. He was not a "day-dreamer," nor 
given to mental speculation; but having no standard out- 
side his individuality, he weighed each subject by that innate 
sense of honor, which with him was what church ethics 
were to his friend. 

It may seem strange that two natures so diametrically 
opposite should unite in so strong a friendship. But it 
was the attraction of opposites, in which each needed the 
radiant power of the other. It was like two astronomical 
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bodies, each dominant in its own orbit, but recognizing the 
influence of the other, drawn together by an invisible and 
unaccountable centripetency. 

The delicate sensitiveness in Hillman's nature would 
compel him to resent a discourtesy to a friend with all the 
dignity of insulted respectability; but in this instance, he 
was unable to see that his friend had cause to complain. 
From his standpoint, he could not see the evil or impro- 
priety in attending the Semane party, and, from his knowl- 
edge of the people, he was sure the invitation was tendered 
with the kindest regard. It soon occurred to him that his 
hilarious mood in broaching the subject might have had a 
demoralizing effect upon the acute sensibility of his friend, 
and at once sought atonement for his rudeness. 

" I beg pardon, Wolverton, if I have inadvertently 
aroused your vindictiveness. I was intoxicated with antic- 
ipation, and forgot that you could not or would not join 
my debauch. But really, Wolverton, my perceptions of 
impropriety are so dull that I fail to see how you could 
forfeit the dignity of your position, or barter away 
one tithe of grace by attending a select party at the 
Semanes'." 

" It may appear absurd, and even unreasonable to you,*^ 
rejoined Wolverton, "that I should decline an invitation so 
desirable in all its social possibilities, yet the position I 
have taken before the world calls for a rigid deference to 
propriety. Not that it is essentially wicked to amuse one's 
self and friends by an interchange of card-board bearing 
designs in color, but there has always existed a prejudice 
among church people against such follies, which I am in 
duty bound to respect.'* 

At this juncture, tea was announced, and the young men 

repaired to the cozy dining-room, too full of the stimulant 

of discussion to make the meal more than a formality. 

" I dislike your choice of terms," continued Hillman, as 
11 
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they seated themselves at the table, and observed the 
almost motherly fondness with which Mrs. Morton served 
her tea and toast. " Follies always seemed to me a word 
to be avoided. I could not, with justice to myself, partic- 
ipate in a folly, however trivial, and the use of the expres- 
sion in connection with a social game of euchre at the home 
of a friend, seems to me undue exaggeration. It is an 
amusement, innocent in its conception, and only made the 
vassal of evil by evil doers, who with equal propriety might 
parody the most sacred prayer into the vilest blasphemy." 

"I admit your logic," said Wolverton, "but I must 
say it is unfair to take too much advantage of a partial 
admission. I am willing to admit the inoffensiveness of 
your friend's card party, but I must "still maintain the im- 
propriety of my attendance, and appeal to Mrs. Morton if 
my position is in error." 

"Without knowing the nature of your discussion," 
responded Mrs. Morton, who ever sought to make her 
decisions conciliatory, " I think your differences are such 
as you are already agreed upon. Mr. Wolverton can not 
consistently do that which his education has taught him is 
wrong. I know Mr. Hillman's principles would not sanc- 
tion an act that did not have the entire support of an 
educated conscience. One in the position Mr. Wolverton 
will occupy, must do much for public opinion, and frown 
down many imaginary evils." 

** You have given me a new idea of ministerial responsi- 
bility, mother," said her son, until now a silent listener, 
"and, you must admit, detracted much from the dignity 
of the calling. I had always considered the clergy a 
sort of semi-ambassador, endowed with spiritual blessings 
for mankind, to whom were delegated great and sweeping 
reforms that could come through no other channel. If our 
friend Wolverton is entering upon a quixotic martyrdom, 
let us lend him a helping hand and place him upon philan- 
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thropic grounds where his abilities may be directed to 
needed reforms. With crime running rampant; an 
organized and educated criminal brotherhood; a system- 
atized pauperism, hourly augmented by foreign importa- 
tion; while every man's foot is upon his brother's neck, 
there is ample room for the most vigilant reformer. Honest 
men are at a premium, and no. one can afford to waste his 
energy on imaginary evils. I think Wolverton will agree 
with me." 

"I do agree with you," said Wolverton, ** in the magni- 
tude of the work to be accomplished, and for that reason, 
if for no other, we ought to invoke divine guidance and 
assistance. Acting as His agents, we are standing upon a 
sure foundation from which we can reach a helping hand 
to those drifting aimlessly around us, bringing them to the 
foot of the cross where the cleansing blood of a crucified 
Saviour shall wash them of their iniquity. Repent and 
believe; ask Jesus to bear your burdens; accept Christ 
through whom we have remission of sin; this is the plan 
of salvation God has given his erring children. Philosophy, 
morality, philanthropy, are all stepping-stones to Chris- 
tianity; but without the attainment of the latter, all else is 
lost, and with that attainment, all else is non-essential.'* 

" I admire your earnestness, Wolverton,'* said Hillman, 
**and hope your system may prove all you hope for it; but 
with all candor, I must ask you to tolerate an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. By-the-way, George," turning to young 
Morton, " I forgot to ask you about the card party at 
Semane^s Friday evening; of course you have an invita- 
tion." 

"Yes, and Mr. Semane urged my attendance. I told 
him I should be most happy to come if mother had not 
made other provisions for the evening. We could go upon 
the 6:30 and return on the 2:15." 

"By all means, my son," responded his mother^ "IC ^^yc^x^ 
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studies will permit. I shall manage very nicely during your 
absence, and perhaps I may prevail upon Mr. Wolverton to 
bring his books into the parlor and read to me." 

" I shall be most happy to do so/' responded Wolverton. 
** I have a very interesting digest on redemption, from 
the pen of Dr. David Fairchild, which will doubtless prove 
entertaining as well as instructive. I hope you will convey 
my regards to your friends, Lawrence," addressing 
Hillman, "and express my regret at not being able to 
partake of their hospitality." 

As the young men repaired to their study, George 
Morton arose, crossed to his mother's side and dropping 
upon one knee, took her in his fond embrace and kissed 
her reverently. 

" Do not think me graceless, mother, if I sometimes seem 
rude in putting forward my opinions. I know I am prone 
to be hasty, but I never forget your love and indulgence. 
As Wolverton would put it, I am a graceless sinner, but my 
atonement must begin in our own little sanctuary." 

A proud light shone in Mrs. Morton's eyes, and a tear, 
not of sorrow, rolled down her cheek. Taking his hands 
in hers, she solemnly said: 

" And I trust our heavenly Father may grant forgiveness 
as willingly. We have much to be thankful for in our 
being spared to each other, and your progress is the pride 
of my existence. It is my daily prayer that I may live to 
see you settled in life, an honorable and useful man." 

Mrs. Morton had a commendable pride in her son, and 
he was worthy her fondest hope. He had been her com- 
fort in years of affliction, and now as he approached early 
manhood, she had come to lean on him with all the fond- 
ness of maternal affection. She had listened to his boyish 
fancies and become interested in every juvenile project. 
She had won his entire love and confidence and with a 
gentle hand directed his every thought. She had seen the 
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confiding boy develop into a mother- worshiping man; the 
boyish impulses give way to manly principles, and the mind 
she had so studiously directed, gradually outgrow her 
power to instruct in what the world calls knowledge. 

Mrs. Morton's life had been one of grand impulses. 
The daughter of a rural clergyman, she had been given the 
best training of a fond mother and a doting father. Her 
education had been such as would fit her for the higher 
walks of life, while her mind had become thoroughly imbued 
with a true sense of religious responsibilities, untrammeled 
by mystifying theological innuendoes. At the early age of 
seventeen, she had met and loved Harvy Morton, then 
second clerk in the largest mercantile concern in the busy 
village of Clifton; and six months later, bade parents adieu 
to become the wife of the prosperous young business man. 

About this time Mr. Armstrong, the head of the estab- 
lishment, was stricken with paralysis, and the respon- 
sibilities had to pass to other hands. Young Morton, by 
close economy, had a few hundred dollars laid by, hoping 
soon to engage in business for himself. At the instance of 
Mr. Armstrong, a co-partnership was formed between Mr. 
Morton and the chief clerk, a Mr. Andrew Atwood, under 
the firm name of Atwood & Morton. The confidence 
reposed in the young men by Mr. Armstrong was indicated 
by the extremely liberal conditions of purchase, which 
afterward became the source of regret to all parties con- 
cerned, but more especially the Mortons. 

Three years of unalloyed conjugal happiness and com- 
mercial success found Harvy Morton on the high road to 
prosperity. The long delayed purchase money was nearly 
due, and an abundance of gilt-edge security in the vault 
with which to meet it. About this time Mrs. Morton 
crowned her husband's most joyous expectations in the 
presentation of a bright, healthy son, the exact miniature 
of himself. 
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How little did that happy household realize that a cloud 
was rising on their horizon that should shut the sunlight 
from their altar for many, many weary years; and that God, 
in His infinite mercy and wisdom, had sent His comforter in 
the form of this little stranger — " for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven." 

Scarcely had Morton recovered from the intoxicating 
delight that fires a father's heart upon the birth of his 
first-born, when the cloud burst upon him. Upon going to 
his counting-room the following morning, he found a sealed 
note addressed to himself in the well-known hand of his 
partner. Tearing it open, he read: 

Clifton, September 21st. 
Harvy Morton, Esq. 

Dear Sir: Becoming restless under a partnership that 
to me has become distasteful, and having an abject horror 
of the formalities observant in closing up such matters, 
I have taken the liberty to withdraw my interest in the 
business, and shall seek new fields of investment. I leave 
you the entire business, not devoid of obligations, taking 
with me only such property as I have been able to convert 
into currency. 

Wishing you a fair and prosperous voyage, I have the 
honor to be, Yours, with profound regard, 

Andrew Atwood. 

As he read the ominous words, and his mind began to 
drink in their poisonous meaning, the once joyous face 
turned to a marble whiteness; his form became rigid; his 
eyes wore a wild, frenzied look; the lips compressed, and 
throwing up his clenched hands in a paroxysm of despair, 
he cried: "God save my wife and honor," and fell to the 
floor a limp and helpless mass. 

It took but a moment to summon medical aid, but the 
"grim destroyer" had preceded him. The doctor felt for 
his pulse and listened for the heart's beating, but it was 
not there. Rising to his feet, the anxious spectators read 
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the verdict in his face all too plainly. There he lay with 
the harbinger of death crushed firmly in his marble hand 
that seemed loath to relinquish even in death. There was 
no need of an inquest; the cause was too painfully appar- 
ent. Learned science said it was heart disease brought on 
by violent excitement; but the angels know that it was the 
dagger of betrayed confidence in the hands of a modern 
demon; and Andrew Atwood was as much an assassin in 
the sight of God as if he had cut out the heart of his 
victim. 

But why paint the cloud, when the sunshine is far more 
beautiful. Why record the sorrows, when it is the joys we 
would remember. No; let us pass through the night of 
despair in the slumber of forgetfulness that we may be pre- 
pared to welcome the dawn of a brighter day. 

Andrew Atwood had crossed the rogue's border and was 
a free man. He had taken advantage of national duplicity, 
to avoid punishment for a heinous crime. Was he happy ? 
Do not anticipate. It is a question he alone can answer. 

But what of the wreck ? 

Harvy Morton was followed to his last resting-place by 
a community of outraged mourners. The wife, prostrated 
by the terrific blow, was attended by the death-angel for 
many days, until the love for her babe bade the dark visage 
depart, and she arose to a life of maternal devotion. The 
great love for her husband centered in her child, and he 
became the embodiment of every hope. 

Kind, sympathetic friends, who had known Morton's 
integrity, stepped into his counting-room and adjusted 
every obligation to the full satisfaction of every creditor. 
Mrs. Morton surrendered her beautiful home, but was 
overjoyed when it was returned to her with the assurance 
that every creditor had received payment to the last 
farthing, and the honor of her husband maintained without 
blemish. 
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Through the kindness of friends she was enabled to 
exchange her commodious residence for a pleasant little 
cottage, without sacrifice, where the reader first made her 
acquaintance on that memorable Halloween. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FORGED LINKS. 

As the young men returned to their room, Hillman 
noticed a strange uneasiness about his companion, and 
wishing to place himself beyond the shadow of aggressive- 
ness, sought a fuller apology. 

" Please do not make any further excuse, Hillman," 
exclaimed Wolverton. " The fault of all this discussion rests 
with me. I feel very evil to-night over a matter in which 
you are not in the least to blame. In fact, if I had taken 
your advice I might have escaped this unpleasant affair; " 
and taking a letter from his pocket, he tossed it to his 
friend, saying: ** That is the invitation that has unsettled 
my mental equilibrium." 

The envelope bore the Clifton postmark and carried Mr. 
Semane's business card. Opening it, he read the following 
note written upon a sheet from Mr. Semane's desk: 

Clifton, December 20th. 
Friend Wolverton: Our little matter is due at the 
* bank ' Monday, and as there will be no exercises, you had 
better run down, and we will fix it up. I don't think we 
can renew, as P. is hard up. Dick. 

"What does it mean?" asked Lawrence, returning the 
note to the envelope. 

" Can't you guess ? " 

** Some of that option business Atwood enticed you 
into last summer, is it not ? " 
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"Yes; this is the great profit I was so sure of winning,'* 
returned his companion. " If I had listened to you, I 
would not have gotten into this dilemma; but I am no 
worse than many of the other boys, and then, Dick says he 
will see me through with it; in fact, it was a partnership 
deal where we got our foot in it.'* 

" How much are you in for ? ** inquired Hillman. " The 
way you explained it to me, one could lose no more than 
he put in. I don't understand it." 

"Well, you see,** explained Wolverton, " we had a good 
run for a time, and made lots of money, but wheat began 
to decline right along, and we were losing as fast as we had 
made. One evening Pond told the boys what the trouble 
was. If we would sell wheat for future delivery, we could 
step' in and buy spot wheat for less, and therefore catch 
the market on both ends. Well, we tried a small batch of 
a thousand bushels — Dick and I — and at the end of thirty 
days wheat had gone down so that Pond took our deal off 
our hands, and gave us a hundred dollars. We turned 
right around and sold four thousand bushels for August 
delivery, and, notwithstanding the new crop was coming 
right on, August wheat sold for ten cents advance. It 
meant four hundred dollars to us, and took every cent we 
could raise, and left us two hundred dollars in debt. Pond 
took our I O U, and now it must be paid, I suppose.** 

" What can you do about it? '* inquired his friend, return- 
ing the letter. 

"I do not know,'* returned Wolverton, the old troubled 
look returning. " I have done all I can, and it is simply 
useless. I have thought over it, worried over it, prayed 
over it; but I can not drive it from my mind. Sometimes, 
after making it the subject of prayer, a voice seems to say 
to my soul: * The fault is his, not yours. Put your trust 
in God and forsake this evil companion.* ** 

Hillman sat for a moment in deep thought, his eyes 
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seeing nothing before him. Finally, recovering himself, he 
said: ** Thurman, it will never do. That note is a debt 
of honor, and must be paid." 

"You do not think old Pond knows anything about 
honor, do you ? " 

"Perhaps not; but you do, and the obligation is on your 
part. You can not afford to repudiate." 

** I don't intend to repudiate," returned Wolverton. 
" You don't seem to understand it. You see, Dick Atwood 
made this trade, and I only indorsed with him. Dick is 
earning money and I am not; besides, I should never have 
gone into it if Atwood had not agreed to see that it was 
all right." 

" But you were to share the profits ? " 

" Y-e-s — that is, I suppose so.'^ 

" And he made the deal with your advice and consent ? " 

" I told him to go ahead if he thought it was all right." 

" Then you are in duty bound to take the consequences 
with him." 

" It looked that way to me at first," said Wolverton, 
meditatively; "but I have put every dollar into the busi- 
ness I could get hold of for the last year, and now it is all 
gone. I have done all I can, and I see no other way than to 
ask the Lord to relieve me of the hateful obligation." 

" But how can you, honorably ? " 

"Well, I'll tell you," said Wolverton, after a moment's 
hesitation. " I suppose it won't agree with your ideas, but 
what is a fellow's religion worth if it doesn't sustain him in 
the hour of need ? The fact is, I have done all I can, and I 
propose to leave the rest with the Lord. If I go to father it 
will cost me my place here, if he is not more severe. I 
have nowhere else to go, and I wouldn't have told you, only 
you have sworn to be my friend, and I know I can trust you." 

"But will the Lord pay Mr. Pond the one hundred 
dollars for you ? " 
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" Of course not, but he can take the load off my soul; and 
sometime, when I get able, I will pay the debt with 
interest.'* 

" Wolverton, your theory is wrong, and is leading you 
just where thousands of others have been led. The idea 
that you can shirk the responsibility of your own acts 
leads you to take chances you would not otherwise take; 
and the second step is always easier than the first. Given 
full sway, it will wreck your life and ruin the happiness of 
your friends. You have done an act for which you 
are repentant, and you seek to shift the moral responsibility, 
while you delay the payment of the obligation. You may 
be able to do this, as you say he can not collect it; but does 
it strengthen your manhood? No! Thurman Wolverton, 
you have transgressed, and you alone must atone for it. I 
will help you all I can, but it is your duty to step forward 
and take the consequences of your acts." 

" How can you help me ? " eagerly inquired his com- 
panion. "You have no money you can advance to take up 
the note.'* 

"No; but I can borrow it," returned Hillman. "Father 
would lend it to me if I asked him.'' 

"But you would not tell? " 

" N-o," slowly replied Hillman, " it is not necessary to 
betray a friend's secret; but I should like to tell him the 
whole story." 

" I would not have you for the world," urged his com- 
panion. " No one knows a word about this thing but you, 
and I don't want to be disgraced by having anything more 
to do with it than I can help. I had made up my mind 
not to go up to Clifton during the vacation, but if I can 
get this thing straightened around, I may run up some day 
next week. If you could only see Pond and get the note, 
I will pay you big interest on it until I can liquidate it." 

" I'll do what I can," replied Hillman; and going to the 
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door he admitted young Morton, who had been spending 
the time since tea with his mother. 

" I thought it was some of the * Lits,' " said Hillman, 
"coming to join the discussion this evening." 

Friday evening, Lawrence and George Morton went to 
Clifton, young Wolverton going as far as the depot, giving 
a few final directions. 

The card party was all that could be asked for, and the 
two " Freshmen " passed a very pleasant evening. To the 
inquiries about Wolverton, the boys replied that Thurman 
was very studious, and would hardly find time to spend 
more than a day or two in Clifton during the vacation. 

The next morning Lawrence made some excuse for 
spending the day at home, and going to his father, who was 
taking his holiday vacation, told him what he wanted. 

" Going to speculate ?*' said Judge Hillman, smiling, as 
he reached for his check-book. " Remember there are lots 
of wrecks in Clifton of late." 

" That is just the trouble," returned his son. " I want to 
redeem a friend's honor. I asked your advice about that 
kind of speculation once, and gave him the benefit of it; 
but he didn't have the confidence in your judgment that I 
have." 

" Thank you, my son. I had rather have the good opinion 
of my family than all the world beside. Cowper says: 
* The worst side of man is exhibited to those of his own 
household.^ So if we have the confidence of those nearest 
us, we should carp little for the opinion of the rest of the 
world." 

Going into the broker's private office, Lawrence Hillman 
made known his business in a quiet manner, throwing down 
his father's check in payment. 

"Let me see," mused the broker, fumbling over a num- 
ber of papers; ^' if I remember rightly, the note was given 
by your friend and another young man." 
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"Yes sir,*' replied Lawrence; "but that will make no 
difference. I shall give him an opportunity to pay it if he 
desires." 

"Well — yes — just — so," stammered the broker; "but you 
see these young men are customers of mine, and I feel in 
duty bound to protect their paper; not only this, but if I 
remember rightly, they requested me to hold the note until 
they should be able to meet it; so you see it would be very 
unfair in me unless you should obtain the consent of 
both." 

"I will obtain the consent of both," replied Hillman, 
taking up the check. " I am not doing this for speculation, 
but to relieve my friend from disagreeable associations." 

"Certainly, certainly," replied Pond — " best of intentions, 
of course; but our business requires that we use the utmost 
discretion." 

Lawrence left the office in anything but tranquillity, and 
proceeded to find Dick Atwood. As he entered the 
Semane store, he was surprised to see Pond's little errand- 
boy come rushing out of the store and scamper down the 
street as if a half-dozen Indians were after him. Going 
direct to Atwood, he said: 

" I called to see about a matter in which a friend of mine 
is interested. I refer to a joint note given by you and him 
to Mr. Pond, of which you wrote him yesterday." 

"Ah! I remember,*^ said Atwood, rubbing his hands in a 
superabundance of affability. " Did he not tell you the note 
is not due until the first of the week ?" 

"I believe the note you sent him so stated, but a day or 
two could make no material difference, and I have the 
money to redeem the obligation." 

" It might make considerable difference with me," 
returned Atwood, still rubbing his hands. " It is about all I 
can do to meet my I O U's as fast as they come due." 

"Very well; I have the money, so I can take up the 
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whole note and hold it until you are prepared to meet it," 
returned Hillman quietly. 

"A thousand thanks, my dear sir," said Atwood with a 
sneer. "When I get ready for you to go round the country 
paying my debts, I will let you know. If your pious 
friend has sent you out on missionary work, I hope 
you will not disappoint him; but for me, I prefer to attend 
to my own business. 1 would like to add, however, that if 
your friend values his position in society at anything, he 
had better attend to certain matters in person, and on the 
day they come due. There are certain matters, you know, 
one can do so much better himself;'* and Atwood smiled 
with mock gravity. 

With a feeling of indignation, Lawrence left the store, 
and catching the first train was soon in Everglade. Going 
to his friend, he laid the matter before him, and together 
discussed what should be done next. 

There was one feature about the business that young 
Hillman could not account for. Why should Pond's errand- 
boy have been sent in such haste to notify Atwood, and 
why should Atwood refuse his proffered assistance ? 

" I'm afraid I did wrong in sending you," said Wolverton, 
" when I should have gone myself. Perhaps Atwood was 
angry that anyone should know about the transaction but 
ourselves." 

" I think myself that it would have been better for you 
to have met the thing squarely, and taken the consequences; 
but I know how embarrassing it is to meet such people, and 
I thought I could save you that mortification." 

" I appreciate your friendship, Hillman, and your inten- 
tions were all right. It is the kind of people we have to 
deal with is the trouble, and I half believe my plan would 
have been best." 

" I can not see in what way," returned Hillman seriously. 
" The only benefit you could have derived would have been 
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a delay, and procrastination, with such people for partners, 
is dangerous." 

** I could have taken the whole matter to God in prayer,*' 
returned Wolverton fervently, "and then told Satan to do 
his worst. I did make it the subject of prayer, but as long 
as we keep trying for ourselves, the Lord seems to keep 
away from us. I see now that Father Ashberton's theory 
is correct— that we must throw our whole self upon the 
Lord if we expect him to help us. It was only when Peter 
began to doubt that he sunk in the troubled sea." 

"Wolverton," said Hillman, "do you remember what 
you said to me once, at the Pines, when we were talking 
about Atwood, the day after the picnic ? " 

" No; I don't remember," said Thurman. " What was it ? " 

" We were talking about the evil arising from associating 
with such people, and I said I was afraid of him. You 
replied that you were not, and added: *I have not the 
reason to be afraid of him that you would have. I am 
surrounded by an influence that shuts out all evil, while 
you rely upon your own strength; so you see there is no 
danger so far as I am concerned.' " 

" I had forgotten it,-" returned his friend, " but now that 
you speak of it, I think I did make some such remark; but 
that was before I learned the lesson of bad associates.'^ 

" But there is another lesson you will not learn," returned 
Hillman, " that to me appears the whole cause of all your 
trouble. It was that reliance upon another that prompted 
you, then, to take chances that you would not have taken 
had you been taught that you must suffer for your own 
folly; and now that the phantom has allured you so far, it 
seeks to carry you still farther by offering to take the 
responsibility of the act. It seems like carrying an infant 
lest he should learn to walk." 

" You have such a practical way of getting at every- 
thing," returned his friend, evidently somewhat nettled. 
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" You do not seem to make any difference between religion 
and other things; all must undergo the same system of 
reasoning. I'm sorry you can not see things as I do, but I 
suppose it is only through faith we are made whole. What 
to you, doubtless, seems foolish, to me is the glory of God. 
While you tremble at the possible evil arising from a vica- 
rious atonement, I can say, with Paul, to the Romans: 
* Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered.* It is a glorious religion, Hillman, and I 
wish you could share it with me. This matter comes from 
evil associates; and while I think my plan is best, I will 
take your advice and see Atwood myself. Perhaps, after all, 
that may be the Lord's way out of it." 

That night the young men ran down to Clifton and spent 
Sunday with their people, leaving Mrs. Morton and her son 
to pass the time alone. Early Monday morning Wolverton 
sought an interview with Dick Atwood, which was anything 
but agreeable. Atwood was not only unreasonable, but 
actually insulting.- Wolverton tried to be as considerate as 
possible, and save any trouble. In fact, the more he saw 
the true character of his associate, the more he dreaded the 
result of an exposure. 

^' The fact is," said Atwood, ** I am not half so mad about 
the affair itself as that you should get that old woman of a 
Hillman to go prying into my business. It isn't the first 
time he has stuck his nose into my affairs, but it had better 
be the last, or the first thing he knows he will get a crack 
over the head." 

"What can we do about it?" urged Wolverton, anxious 
to cut off any disparagement of his friend. 

"Well, the fact is I've already done about it," returned 
Atwood, rubbing his hands; " I found where I could borrow 
a couple hundred for a short time, and feeling bound to see 
you through with it, I made the loan and took up the note." 
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" Where did you get the money ? " inquired Wolverton, 
glad that the matter was out of Pond's hands. 

"I borrowed it from Mr. Semane; he was owing me the 
most of it, anyway." 

"Did you tell him what you wanted it for?" 

" No. You see we had a claim against that old Skinner 
who used to run a bakery down on River Street, and Mr. 
Semane told me to get it if I could. We didn't consider it 
worth much, and Mr. Semane put it in with the * doubtfuls * 
last year. Well, I found that old Skinner was getting 
ready to skip, so I laid for him. Just as he was going to 
take the cars, I tapped him for the account. You ought to 
have heard him whine ! Why, that fellow even got down 
on his marrow-bones — you see if I had fastened his furni- 
ture it would have looked bad; well, I felt tender-hearted, 
and compromised for the two hundred, and he skipped, 
never to come back under penalty of the other hundred." 

" So you borrowed the money and took up the note ? " 

"Of course," returned Atwood, with a knowing smile; 
" and we can pay it as we can. Semane is real good about 
lending me money. I have borrowed several small sums of 
him, and always paid it back, of course." 

" Will we have to give our note for it, or will he take 
yours alone?" 

"Oh, you sweet innocent!" sneered Atwood. "Don't 
be so soft ! Straighten up and be a man of the world ! 
You can't always live on water-gruel and prayer; you've 
got to get to the front like other men. Of course we won't 
give our note ! Old Semane don't know I got the account, 
and it wouldn't kill him if he never knew it. But," con- 
tinued he, as he noticed the look on Wolverton's face, " I 
intend to pay it, of course. He won't care for a short 
time, and I'll soon have enough coming to me to pay it." 

" I don't like to have you use money that belongs to Mr. 
Semane," said Wolverton; "it may lead to more trouble. 
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I'd rather get the money of Lawrence, and pay my share of 
it now." 

'* Not by a sight ! " retorted his companion, with 

an oath. * Lawrence Hillman will have nothing more to do 
with our business, if I know myself. I got you into this 
scrape, and I propose to get you out without any of his 
assistance. I don't ask you to do anything but keep your 
mouth shut, and I'll pull the thing through; not that I'm 
afraid you'll squeal, for I've a little matter right here (ex- 
hibiting the note) that will keep you quiet. What do you 
suppose Deacon Wolverton would say to paying his son's 
note to a pawnbroker ? " 

" It would cost me my position at college, if it didn't 
banish me from home," returned Wolverton, evincing 
depression. 

"That's just the way I put it; sol stepped right into 
the gap and said to myself: * Dick Atwood, do you take 
care of your friend ! You've got him into this scrape, and 
now do you take care of him.'" 

" But I don't like to have you take chances on my account. 
Lawrence says I am in duty bound to stand my part of the 
obligation." 

" Don't mention that fellow to me again, if you value my 
friendship. He's always prying into my business, and I 
won't have anything to do with him. You just keep this 
thing to yourself. If he asks you about it, tell him I bor- 
rowed the money and paid it Saturday after he was here. 
If he asks you anything more, tell him it is none of his 
business." 

When Wolverton left his companion, his resolutions were 
sadly demoralized. He felt a relief from the exposure 
Pond would have brought upon him, but by tacit consent 
he had become partner in an embezzlement. To be sure, 
Atwood had told him that Mr. Semane was owing him 
nearly the amount and had guaranteed him against any 
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further trouble, yet he felt a misgiving about the matter 
entirely new to him. Could it be that Hillman's ideas of 
morality and individual atonement were creeping in upon 
him? No! He would banish the thought as unworthy the 
position he should occupy; and going to his chamber, 
poured forth his soul in an invocation for deliverance. 

Joining Hillman on the street in the afternoon, he met 
his inquiring gaze with the exclamation: " It's all right ! " 
and taking his arm he continued : " Dick had it all fixed up, 
but as it won't make any difference to you we will not talk 
about it; " and leading the conversation in another direction 
the subject was dropped. 

Lawrence and Thurman spent the greater part of their 
vacation in Clifton, returning to Everglade in good trim for 
the exacting duties of the course. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE EXPLOSION. 

The story of the next six months is the life of every 
" Freshman " in all our best institutions for higher educa- 
tion. A series of intellectual contests; an ever-varying 
round of exercises; the transient ascendency of one social 
faction over another — all go to make up the life of the 
undergraduate. 

Lawrence had given the last three months of his time 
almost entirely to the literary course, and was making rapid 
strides toward overtaking his companions, while his selec- 
tions from the university library showed the breadth of his 
research. 

George Morton, though not a brilliant pupil, gained by 
his promptness the reputation of" crushing the professor."* 



*A college apothegm signifying a very creditable class recitation* 
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While less clever than Hillman, he possessed those sub- 
stantial traits of scholarship that led his classmates to rely 
upon his judgment, while his tutors were wont to draw 
out his practical reasoning by a series of negative ques- 
tioning. 

But with young Wolverton there was more than the 
routine of college life. While prompt in his college duties, 
his leisure moments were spent in a feverish unrest. At times, 
he would seem like his old self, but without a moment's 
warning he would become exclusive almost to cynicism. 
His old boyish frankness was giving way to a studied 
abstruseness that even his friend Hillman could not fathom. 
His conduct when approached upon any subject touching 
theological relations was defensive, approaching vindic- 
tiveness; and he had absolutely refused to join iu any dis- 
cussion of a religious nature. His reading, unlike that of his 
friend, was confined within certain narrow limits, embrac- 
ing only such works as were known to be unquestionably 
orthodox. 

Noticing the change, his companions avoided any allusion 
to a subject evidently so distasteful, and often so directed 
the remarks of others as not to wound his sensitiveness or 
encourage his opposition. 

At first, Hillman was bewildered at his friend^s conduct, 
but becoming convinced that natural forces were at work, 
he resolved to wait the time when they should so develop 
into form that his course might be more definite. He knew, 
or believed, that the obligation in which he and Dick 
Atwood stood pledged to Mr. Pond had never been satis- 
fied, and conjectured that his associations in that direction 
were anything but pleasant, weighing upon his usual 
buoyancy. 

But he had not struck the key that should solve the prob- 
lem. The forces at work lay deeper than he had guessed. 
Pierced by the unscrupulousness of his associate in evil, 
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Wolverloii had kept his counsel and confidence to him- 
self. The burning words of Hillman sunk deep into 
his soul, past the bulwark of prejudice, and aroused that 
feeling of insecurity all must feel when walking in a ques- 
tionable light. He had prostrated himself at the altar of 
his faith, and prayed that the cup might pass from him, but 
ever and anon would rise those burning words, like the 
handwriting on the wall: ''''No! Thurman Wolverton^ you 
have transgressed^ and you alone fnust atone. It is your duty to 
stej) forward like a man and take the responsibility of your 
actsT But whence comes this heresy? Was it not the utter- 
ances of a heretic whom Father Ashberton had called: " The 
most dangerous of all subtle allies in the kingdom of dark- 
ness — a moral man who denies Christ ? " " Yes," he would 
argue with himself, ** it is the restless spirit of unbelief sent 
out by the arch-demon to haunt my pillow, until I shall 
renounce my interest in the redeeming blood of a crucified 
Savior, and place my reliance upon the shifting sands of 
man's unrighteousness." 

But, with all his persistency, the lesson was ever present. 
The law of natural reciprocity, the eternal justice of equity, 
the fountain of moral jurisprudence, all proclaimed individ- 
ual responsibility, while the Goddess of Reward introduced 
her twin sister, the Goddess of Censure. Everywhere he 
went, everything he saw, everything he read or had read, 
seemed to point to the one great question which he most 
desired to banish from his mind; but, like Hamlet's ghost, 
it would not down. In this mental conflict, the words of 
Father Ashberton would occur to him, and he would enter 
the conflict with renewed determinatiop: " But with your 
fortitude, and the honor of God's kingdom in your hands, 
I know that you would be the last to surrender to the enemy." 
Yes, it was the enemy, and he would be the last to surren- 
der. He would build a barrier between himself and Satan, 
impenetrable in every part. He would shun his allies. 
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exclude his teachings, conquer the doubting in his own heart, 
and come from the mountain of temptation a victor over 
sin and unbelief. 

This was the battle Wolverton was fighting, the forces 
hourly augmenting; but having conquered the outward 
forces, he had only to subdue the subtle influences of the 
inner m:in to become complete master of the situation. 

The last of June found the young men perfectly willing 
to pass the summer vacation away from the exacting duties 
of the college, and accordingly Wolverton and Hillman 
returned to spend the three months in Clifton. George 
remained with his mother at Everglade, where, under the 
advice of Mr. Semane, he secured a position where he could 
put into practical operation the theories of his college instruc- 
tion and at the same time piece out their narrow finances. 

Once more at home, Lawrence resolved to solve the mys- 
tery of Witches' Cave. Several conferences with Marion 
had confirmed his suspicions, and he began to shadow the 
parties whom he suspected. 

Two weeks of detective work had disclosed very little of 
a criminating character, but had revealed some very strange 
maneuvers on the part of Dick Atwood and Mr. Pond. 
Short, confidential interviews, the frequent interchange of 
notes through the agency of ** Stub," the errand-boy, long 
strolls and clandestine meetings after business hours, all 
seemed to mark a unison of purpose that could mean no 
good to those they held in their clutches. 

Changing tactics somewhat, Hillman resolved to make a 
complete investigation of the cave. Taking a boat, he 
searched the face of the cliff for signs of another entrance, 
but nothing could be found resembling the entrance to 
another cave. Search on top of the prominence proved 
equally unsatisfactory, and Lawrence came to the conclu- 
sion that the cave contained other apartments than the one 
generally known. 
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Taking a hammer one day, he proceeded to the cave, 
resolved to sound its walls for a loose stone or a false pas- 
sage. Hardly had he begun his investigation before he was 
surprised by the entrance of the pawnbroker, evidently on 
one of his afternoon strolls, who asked if he was exploring 
in the interest of science ? 

" I thought a few specimens gleaned from our famous 
cave might be of interest to the geological students at 
Everglade," replied Hillman, breaking off a few fragments 
of rock and placing them in his pocket. 

A cloud passed over the sun at this moment, shrouding 
the two men in semi-darkness, when Hillman fancied his 
companion took a step toward him, raising his heavy cane. 
The darkness was only momentary, and the wily Pond, 
pointing to a pendent stalactite over Hillman's head, asked 
if he would like a sample of the crystal, and acting upon 
his own suggestion, brought the mineral to the ground. 
Stooping, he picked up a fragment, and the two men left 
the cave for better light with which to examine it. 

Once outside, Lawrence had no desire to 'make further 
explorations, and starting up " Lovers* Walk," the two men 
left the cave together. They had not walked far when Mr. 
Pond, remembering he had a boat anchored beneath the 
cliff, returned to it, leaving Hillman to take the circuitous 
route home. 

The look upon the broker's face, and his uncalled-for 
demonstration in the cave, gave Hillman warning that he 
was not the only one in the shadowing business, and of the 
desperate character of his enemy. It also said to him that 
he was on the right path for the unraveling of the mystery 
of Witches' Cave. 

Going to Bob Sawyer, and swearing him to secrecy, 
Hillman related the adventure of the day, and asked his 
opinion. 

** Muzzle *im," said Bob, in his most decisive manner. 
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"Put a 'alter round 'is neck, an' lead *im up to Jedge 
Hillman." 

"But you must remember we will need proof against him 
before we can convict," urged Hillman; "and with such a 
man, proof is hard to get. Now I propose that you watch 
Pond until he goes to his lodgings and the coast is clear, 
then we'll take a quiet row up the river and inspect this 
mysterious hole in the rocks. I would help you shadow 
him, but he knows I am after him, and he might be suspi- 
cious. Not only that, but I think he will be very apt to 
watch me, and it is my purpose to mislead him. I will go 
home at a reasonable hour, go to my room, and light the 
gas for a few minutes, and then, turning it off, will come 
down into the library and wait for you. I'll have a dark- 
lantern in readiness, and I think we may surprise the Clifton- 
ites in the morning by a very welcome disclosure." 

At precisely midnight, Lawrence heard a knock at the 
door, and, upon opening it, found his friend, true to his 
appointment. 

Proceeding to the river. Bob related to his companion 
how he had shadowed Pond to Semane's store, followed him 
to Doctor Hillman's, and rested in the top of a shade-tree, 
while the broker marched past the house three or four 
times, and when his friend came out, followed the two to 
the Pines. Here the broker had taken a position where he 
could watch the upper windows of the house, returning as 
soon as the light in Hillman's room was extinguished, and 
going straight to his lodgings. 

"So the coast is clear," said Hillman, getting into a boat, 
while Sawyer pushed off and began to ply the muffled 
oars. 

"Yes," said Bob, as soon as they were a little way from 
shore; " an' I think they're most dogon skeery. I seed that 
little * Stub ' o' Pond's to-day, an' he was jes' too skeery fer 
anything. He wouldn't even take a ride in a boat when I 
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offered 'im th' boat fer niithin';" an offer by no means 
common with Bob. 

"What time did you see him ? " inquired Hillman, with 
earnestness. 

"Oh, it was jes' a little while arter you were down; I 
reckon about four." 

" Did he see me ?" 

"I didn't ax *im," returned Bob; "but I reckon as how 
he mout if h^d a wanted ter." 

" Then we're watched ! " returned Hillman, decisively. 
" If that Arab saw us talking, they will watch you as 
closely as they do me." 

" They hadn't better stick their nose inter my business 
er they'll get it hurt ! " retorted Bob, in his most decisive 
manner. 

Nearing the cave, Hillman instructed his companion to 
land him at the foot of the old rustic ladder, and retire to 
watch for the approach of anyone and give the signal in 
case he should scent danger. 

Entering the cave, Lawrence brought his light to bear 
upon its irregular walls and began sounding its sides with 
his hammer. He had not proceeded far, when, striking a 
slightly projecting rock, he felt it jar under his blow, while 
it gave a clearer ring than the other portions of the cave. 
Placing his hand against it, he found that he could move 
it slightly, forming a small crevice, through which emitted 
a foul, unhealthy atmosphere. Placing the handle of his 
hammer in the crevice, he was delighted to find the stone 
would swing outward with a resistance of less than a 
hundred pounds. Placing his knee in the opening, he 
threw the rays from his lantern into the cavernous aper- 
ture. As he did so, a blinding spray struck him in the face, 
and in another instant he was felled to the floor of the 
cavern by a heavy blow on the head. 

As the light disappeared from the cave. Bob Sawyer 
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became extremely uneasy, and was just debating the ques- 
tion whether to obey orders, or go in search of his friend, 
when a man's form was seen to drag something from the 
cave, throw it off the ledge, and return. The splash 
brought the boatman to his senses, and rowing along close 
to the shore, soon discovered the inanimate form of his 
friend. With almost superhuman effort, he brought the 
body over the edge of the boat, and pulled with all speed 
for the "dock." 

Running into the boat-house, he lifted Hillman from the 
boat, and had gotten half-way up the hill to the road ere 
he found his burden too heavy for his waning strength. 
Seating his companion on a pile of lumber, he began cast- 
ing about in his mind for some method of conveying him 
to his home. Hearing a carriage coming down the road 
from the west, he deposited his burden op the lumber and 
ran up to the road to intercept it. 

Judge of his pleasure and surprise when he found the 
lone traveler to be none other than Doctor Hillman, 
returning from a late professional call. A few words of 
explanation, and the wet, unconscious form was placed in 
the carriage, supported by the two men, and taken to the 
Doctor's home. 

The practiced eye of Doctor Hillman saw at a glance his 
brother's condition, and he was anxious to get him where he 
could give the proper treatment. The action of the car- 
riage and the chill of the water, doubtless, had a restorative 
effect, for ere they reached the Doctor's home, Lawrence 
gave unmistakable signs of life, by emitting short groans 
and turning his head from side to side. 

Lifting him from the carriage, Lawrence was carried in 
and laid on the sofa, while Bob was sent after Judge 
Hillman. 

" Tell him I want to see him on important business,^' 
said Doctor Hillman, " that will not bear leaving until 
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to-morrow; but in no case refer to Lawrence or what has 
happened." 

Judge Hillman, thinking the call meant the drawing of 
a will, or taking the confession of some penitent trans- 
gressor, a thing not uncommon in his position, armed 
himself with writing material and was soon ready to 
accompany his restless messenger. 

As soon as the Doctor had dispatched Bob after Judge 
Hillman, he aroused his wife and Marion, telling them 
that a patient had been brought there severely hurt, and 
by the time his father arrived they had Lawrence very 
comfortable. 

Bob's account of the affair was very vivid, yet lacked the 
essential element of positive identification. Marion's 
story, dating back to the excursion on the Sally Waters^ 
was much in the same line, though leading to a different 
conclusion. 

" I reckon it wasn't old Pond," exclaimed Bob, deci- 
sively; " fer I seed 'im t'bed afore we set out. I don't 
know but one feller in Clifton mean 'nough to do sech a 
dogon trick, an' I reckon as how he's out o' town." 

" Whom have you in mind, Robert ? " asked Judge Hill- 
man. " This is a time when we need every suggestion." 

" I jes' think it's Ren Barker, th' dogon coward ! " 

" What leads you to that conclusion ? " asked the Judge, 
smiling. 

" Oh, I knowd of 'im tryin' to drown a girl once, an' 1 
reckon as how he's none too good t' crack a feller if he felt 
like it." 

"I'm afraid your conclusions are- based upon per- 
sonal malice," smiled Judge Hillman; ** but we all 
appreciate your kindness to Lawrence, and feel very 
grateful for your timely rescue. It may be some time 
before Lawrence will sufficiently recover to assist us much 
in unraveling this network of mystery, and we shall have 
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to draw on your kindness to help us ferret out a true solu- 
tion, and bring the offender to justice." 

"You can jes' bet yer bottom dollar on me, Jedge, an* 
I'll Stan' by yer till th' last dog's hung. I'd jes' like ter set 
my bread-hooks onto the chap what's done this job, an* I 
reckon he'd wish 'is mother 'ad 'im." 

"I do not doubt it in the least," returned the elder 
Hillman; " and now that you will need rest to prepare you 
for this arduous duty, you will let us take care of Law- 
rence, while you catch a few hours' sleep." 

As Bob bowed himself out, with many assurances of 
assistance, nil attention was turned to Lawrence, who now 
lay tossing in a delirium of pain. Doctor Hillman had made 
a careful examination, and found that a slight fracture of the 
skull near the frontal suture had left a slight depression 
upon the brain, which he was now engaged in relieving. 
Lifting the bones to their normal condition, and dressing 
the wound in a careful manner. Doctor Hillman administered 
an opiate, and had the satisfaction of seeing his patient 
pass into a quiet sleep. 

As the anxious watchers sat by the bedside of the 
sleeper, Doctor Hillman remarked the similitude of the 
case three years before on that memorable Halloween. 

" I think there is call for some good detective work in 
Clifton," remarked Judge Hillman; "something that shall 
put an end to this dreadful uncertainty." 

" I dare say detectives would relish such a visit as this," 
nodding toward Lawrence, " about as well as common 
mortals," said the Doctor, smiling; then, continuing in 
a more serious mood: " The men at the bottom of the 
Clifton mysteries are no amateurs. Theft after theft, 
robbery after robbery, follow each other in rapid succes- 
sion, leaving about as much of a clew as if the earth 
opened and entombed thcni." 

"I think that is just what it does," said Marion; "and 
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Lawrence thinks so, too. He would have entered the cave 
when we were on the excursion last fall, if I had let him; 
and when he came back he told me he would never rest 
until the mystery was solved." 

"Well, I think he will rest awhile now," returned the 
Doctor, " unless appearances are very deceiving. It will 
take him a week or ten days, at the very least, to get over 
this, and I propose to keep him quiet just as long as 
I can. I want you, Marion, to take the office of nurse, and 
make your patient just as comfortable as possible, and keep 
him an invalid as long as you can. This detective business 
is not just the thing for a Freshman." 

The conversation had turned upon the probable construc- 
tion of the cave, and Marion was relating the particulars of 
the pounding, when a low, rumbling sound was heard in the 
direction of the clifts, which culminated in a tremendous 
explosion, like the breaking of an earthquake into the 
crater of a volcano. The earth shook and trembled, the 
air became oppressive, the glass in the windows cracked 
and rattled, and the very atmosphere seemed pregnant with 
terror. 

As the low rumble culminated in the terrible crash, Law- 
rence sprung bolt upright, and throwing his arms into the 
air, exclaimed: " There, they have done it ! " and fell back 
limp and helpless in Doctor Hillman's arms. 

For a moment the suspense was dreadful; each waiting 
for the other to break the terrible silence. 

Judge Hillman was the first to gain his presence of mind, 
and going to the window, looked out toward the clifts. 
Nothing but a vast volume of smoke could be seen, 
resembling a dense white fog, which was already taking 
the course of the river to the village. 

Presently the clatter of feet was heard upon the walk, and 
the curious began their journey of investigation. Half- 
clad men and boys were hurrying by, women with scanty 
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attire, and children in their night-suits, all anxious to learn 
the cause of the terrible phenomena. 

Standing in the door- way of his residence overlooking the 
pond, Doctor Hillman was watching the lowering cloud as it 
rolled down over the placid water, when, turning his eyes 
to the right, he saw liob hurrying toward him with all the 
speed of which he was capable, hatless, coatless, and with 
but one shoe on. 

"Well, Bob I " exclaimed the Doctor, smiling, "you 
seem to have gotten up quite an excitement. What has 
happened ? " 

"Oh, Lord ! " gasped Bob, falling on the veranda. "It's 
gone ! It's busted! Oh, it's awful ! " 

"What's busted? What's gone, man? Calm yourself. 
Are you mad ? " cried Doctor Hillman, seeking to over- 
come his fright by severity. 

" Oh, th' cave an' all of 'em ! 'an I'm hurt, 'an Betsy's 
ruined with a big hole in 'er bottom; an' oh, dear, it's an 
arthquake, an' we're all lost, an' — " 

"Hold on, Bob," said the Doctor, kindly; "you are hurt 
and need treatment. Come into the house and I'll see how 
badly you're injured, and you can tell us about it after- 
ward." 

Taking Sawyer into the house, the Doctor gave him a 
quietus, and in a few minutes he was giving as natural an 
account of the matter as his excited imagination would 
allow. 

It appeared from Bob's recital that, upon leaving his 
friend in the hands of his brother, he had proceeded to 
the river to care for his boat, when a strange desire had 
possessed him to row up the river and see if he could learn 
anything new. When within about twenty rods of the 
clifts a terrible explosion had taken place, filling the air with 
earth, stone, and debris of every description. So sudden 
and unexpected had been the explosion that Bob sat par- 
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alyzed, until brought to his senses by the raining of rocks 
all about him, one of which had gone through the bottom 
of his boat, the Betsy, just in front of him. 

While Bob's description was the overgrown production 
of a vivid imagination, later investigation showed that large 
quantities of rock had been loosened, and, sliding down 
into the river, had forever sealed the mysteries of Witches' 
Cave. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

PLEDGED. 

The vacation was destined to bring much mental relief 
to Wolverton, who longed for the sustaining influence of 
Father Ashberton. He had acted so thoroughly upon his 
advice, that he felt like a grieved child seeking the pro- 
tection of a stronger hand; and the release from the cares 
of college life was supplemented by long hours spent in 
the library of the Clifton rector. 

At home, Thurman was the lion of the household. 
Father and mother would listen for hours to the recital of 
victories won on the great mental battle-ground, only to 
be again discussed in their retirement, in which the uni- 
versal conclusion was that their son was meeting their 
fondest expectation. 

But with Ray Amberton there was a deeper satisfaction 
in Thurman's company. Almost her only companion in 
childhood, he had been her escort in girlhood, and now 
that they had arrived at manhood and womanhood, she was 
too loyal to consider the proffered attention of her other 
gentlemen friends in any but the most respectful tolerance. 

Nor should it be presumed that these attentions were 
grudgingly proffered. The " sweet little school-ma' to. " vx 
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love with all her pupils, found every consideration from 
their elder brothers, and from some that were not fortunate 
in having younger brothers and sisters in her department. 

It was, dcmbtless, this popularity that had at first dis- 
turbed the (luiet of Wolverton's stay at home, and caused 
him to gently upbraid Ray for her disloyalty to him during 
his absence. 

'* I'm afraid my little girl finds it very monotonous to 
treasure up all her smiles for the absent one," urged Thur- 
nian, one beautiful moonlight evening as they were return- 
ing from one of their long walks, so frequent of late. " I 
suppose, with so many friends, it is hard to determine the 
extent a sisterly affection should exclude the attention of 
other admirers ? " 

" I have not intended to be disloyal,^' returned Ray. 
" Haven't I written you twice a week, and always enter- 
tained you whenever you would favor us with your com- 
pany ? " 

"I admit all that, little one; but when I see the marked 
attention paid you on every hand, I feel that my treasure 
is slipping from my grasp every day that I am housed up in 
that terrible old study." 

'* I do not know why you should fear for me," returned 
Ray. *^ I'm sure I have saved all my sweetest smiles for 
you, and then, I have not even intimated the possibility of 
you finding someone else you like better at college." 

" Do not speak in that way, Ray," said Wolverton, 
drawing her close to his side; "you know I have always 
been true to our promise made in childhood, and it is the 
goal of my life to crown my ambition by making you my 
wife." 

They were slowly wending their way through the grove, 
now the beautiful Clifton park, and Wolverton had led 
her to a rustic seat in the midst of a profusion of ever- 
greens. 
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"I know, Thurman; but we were children then, and I 
have no right to hold you to a promise made in your bo.yish 
fancy." 

" But suppose that boyish fancy has ripened into manly 
devotion, and the brotherly affection developed into the 
consuming fire of man's purest love; have I then a right to 
hold you to that most sacred of all promises, and tear you 
away from the lovers of your beautiful womanhood ?" 

"Oh, Thurman!" cried Ray, burying her face on his 
shoulder, " I did not know you felt so deeply. I have 
always felt that you belonged to me, and that some day it 
should be my greatest joy to make you happy. I am alone 
in this wide, desolate world, with no one to love me but 
you, and I feel strong in your love. You are all I have 
and all I want; but if I should lose you — " and Ray 
looked almost wild as she took his hands and read the 
earnest pleading in his eyes. "Thurman, I — I could not 
live — I know I could not! " and covering her face, Ray 
wept tears of mingled joy and fear. 

"There, there, darling," laying her head upon his 
shoulder, while a lover's arm drew her to him, "don't 
cry. Why, this is the happiest moment of my life." 

" Yes," sobbed Ray; " but how terrible it would be. I — I 
never knew how dear you were to me and how empty the 
world would be without you." 

" Well, well, I haven't gone," urged the lover, supporting 
her drooping form and kissing the trembling lips; " don't 
you see I am here, and I am all yours ? Come, now, don't 
borrow any more trouble, but be my bright little sunbeam 
all the rest of the evening." 

" Wouldn't a moonbeam suit you better ? " laughed Ray 
through her tears. " I am always such a nuisance, to 
cry at everything." 

"Tears of joy are pearls from heaven," returned 
Wolverton, rising to his feet and folding her against his 

13 
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beating heart; "and when they rain for me, I am not 
ungrateful enough to let them go unappreciated." 

"Oh, Thurman! " said Ray, as a stray sigh escaped her 
heaving bosom, "how happy love can make anyone! I 
feel as if the world were one mammoth Eden, and that all 
mankind were my brothers and sisters. If I could only 
make everybody as happy as I am — " 

" Don't do it, little one, for I should be awfully jealous 
right away. You see I am very selfish, and want all the 
happiness you can bestow to make the rest of my life so 
bright that it will shut out all the darkness of a life of toil 
in this world of evil.'* 

" In which you will let me help you make others happy 
in a knowledge of God's love," said Ray, as she fondly 
nestled in the arms that received her. " What a noble 
mission, to tell people of God's love, wisdom, and justice, 
while our lives shall be the illustration of His divine 
teachings." 

"Yes," returned her companion, "the sweetest of all 
poets has said: 

** * For angels and demons are cast in one mold 

Till love guides them upward or downward, I hold. 
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"Yes, and she also says: 

" * I tell you, the women that make fervent wives, 

And sweet, tender mothers, had fate been less fair, 
Are the women that might have abandoned their lives 
To the madness that springs from and ends in despair. 
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" I shall see that my little angel is surrounded with the 
love that makes ^fervent wives,' " returned Wolverton, 
pressing the dimpled hand to his lips; "and I*m going to 
be very happy in the knowledge of your love." 

The walk was all too short for the lovers in their new- 
found happiness. So many matters of mutual interest 
crowded themselves upon their attention, that a half had 
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not been told when they reached tlieir home and found 
Laura Ackerman awaiting them at the gate. 

"Oh, you truants!" exclaimed Laura. "I've been 
waiting for you for over an hour." Then noticing the light 
in Ray's eyes, she caught her to her bosom in an ecstasy of 
girlish sympathy. 

"Oh, you dear, sweet girl! " And folded in each other's 
arms, the two girls wept in joyous sympathy. 

Wolverton, not wishing to betray his emotion, had 
silently walked down the street, hoping to quiet his 
ungovernable heart-beatings. 

There was no word of confidence between the girls, yet 
Laura knew, by an intuition peculiar to her sex, that Ray 
had won the prize to her more dear than all the world. 

"And you are happy, Ray, darling ?" said Laura, after 
the girls had indulged their feminine proclivities, and 
wiped their eyes until they were red. 

" Oh, so very, very happy ! " exclaimed Ray, choking 
down a little heart-flutter of a sigh. 

The two girls, locked in friendship, followed the walk to 
the river, heedless of all the world outside their little 
heaven of confidences. Laura had come to Ray for help 
to plan a little excursion to Lyndon, that should take all 
"our set," and have a jolly good time. 

" Just think," exclaimed Laura, " there will be nobody 
around to bother, except Grandpa and Grandma Hubbard, 
who keep the house; and we can have sights of fun, and 
get lots of early apples and pears, and raspberries and 
cream. Oh, we will live in clover, I tell you ! " 

"It will be jolly," returned Ray, "and just what the 
boys most need after their close confinement at college." 

" That is just like you, Ray, always thinking of others 
and forgetting yourself. As if you had not finished a long 
term of school, with forty half-crazy chicks all claiming 
your individual attention." 
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"Oh, I don't mind that," said Ray; " women ought never 
to think of their own cares when ministering to others. You 
know the best people are always martyrs." 

** 1 know women whose lives are one continuous martyr- 
dom," returned Laura; "and they never seem to be 
appreciated, either. 1 think the most dreadful bondag^e in 
tiiis world is an unappreciated wife." 

" So do I. Just think of a wife toiling all day that she 
may win a smile from her husband at night, and then have 
him come home crazy with liquor, or filthy with tobacco, 
and never give her even a kind word! " 

"I'll tell you what I think, Ray," said Laura; "if we 
girls would all ' put our foot down,' and never have anything 
to say to a young man who uses tobacco or liquor, 
there would be fewer desolate homes and more happy 
wives. There is one thing sure, our own homes would be 
pure, and that is the best half of a woman's mission." 

"That's my idea, exactly; and if many of our women 
who are now pining for their husbands* love had used more 
discretion when girls, they might now be happy instead of 
playing second to a filthy habit or blighting curse." 

"No man can serve two loves," returned Laura; " and I 
should tell a young man that would propose to me with 
a chew of tobacco in his mouth, that he had better desert 
one love before he gets another." 

"I don't think you will ever have to say that to George," 
returned Ray. "He is too fine a fellow to ever have such 
a filthy habit as the use of tobacco, in any form." 

" I think we have some very fine boys, all of us," said 
Laura; "but as for George ever proposing, he is too much 
in love with his mother to think of getting a wife." 

" Don't worry about that, Laura; you must remember he 
is barely twenty yet, and has two more years at Everglade. 
Your time will come after awhile. Only think! Thurman 
and I will have to wait three years yet. You know he will 
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have to go to Lincoln one year after the other boys are 
through." 

"Oh, I'm not worrying about that," said Laura. 
"What's worrying me is how we're going to manage to 
have them all go. I wonder if George can leave his work 
for a week ? " 

"Of course he ean if you ask him," said Ray. "Why 
don't you send him a line ?" 

" What would Mrs. Grundy say ? " returned Laura, with 
a little pout. " I think society is getting down fine when 
a young lady can not ask her gentleman escort to spend a 
week at her home with a number of their friends without 
some old Mrs. Grundy sticking up her nose and crying, 
* Propriety, propriety.'" 

" That is the beautiful fountain that keeps society pure," 
returned Ray, with a contemptuous smile. " If it wasn't 
for Mrs. Grundy, a lady might so far forget herself as to 
ask her gentleman friends to ride with her, walk with her, 
or even visit her at her home." 

"I think it's absurd. Nature has created us to like 
opposites; but up steps Mrs. Grundy and cries, * Oh, 
horrors ! ' every time a girl looks at a young man. Now 
I like to talk with young men, and I like their society bet- 
ter than I do that of girls; and I think the better class of 
young men like girls better than they do boys. Now what 
good reason is there why a young lady should not have the 
privilege accorded the young man of letting him know that 
his attentions are very agreeable?" 

" I'm afraid it will be a great while before your millen- 
nium," returned Ray; " but we have the privilege of start- 
ing the reform in these picnic invitations, and possibly it 
may bear rich fruit." 

The girls had now nearly reached the gale, and seeing 
Wolverton coming up a side street, they went to meet him, 
and told him their plans, soliciting his assistance. 
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** I'ather has to go up to sec about harvest," urged 
Laura; *'aiKl mother is going along to visit the old neigh- 
bors. Father says take everybody that will go^ but I 
think it will be nicer to just have our set." 

** All right," assented Thurman. " I'm a capital harvest- 
hand; and as for the other boys, why, they could bring 
water and chore about the house. Tell Mr. Ackerman 
that I'll be ready to go out with the first load." 

" You'd make a pretty harvest-hand ! " laughed Laura. 
** You couldn't set up bundles after one of those sturdy 
farm-boys in Lyndon; but never mind, father doesn't have 
to harvest the grain himself; all he has to do is to take 
his share in the field after it is cut and bound." 

*'What we want you to do," interposed Ray, ** is to get 
George and Lawrence to go, while we coax Marion. Mr. 
Ackerman wants to start one week from Monday, and we 
all want to go together." 

"All right; I'll see Lawrence in the morning, and George 
in the afternoon. I'll tell him I have authority from head- 
quarters and shall send a marshal after him if he 
disappoints us." 

But who can speak for the morrow ? ** Sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof." Before another sun should light 
the valley, one of "our set" was destined to lie at the point 
of death, struck down by an assassin's hand; while all 
Clifton was wild with excitement over the terrible earth- 
quake and the valor of the sufferer. 

When the morning sun broke over the eastern hill-tops, 
it found many of the CHftonites viewing the ruins caused by 
the great, unnatural earthquake; and every train for several 
days brought its quota of curiosity-seekers. Professor 
Stilwell came up from Everglade with a class of embryo 
geologists, and after an exhaustive investigation, pronounced 
it the work of nitro-glycerine — a compound of nitric and 
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sulphuric acids with glycerine, having sixty times the 
explosive power of gunpowder. 

The news of young Hillman*s serious injuries was read- 
ily connected with the explosion, in which due honor was 
accredited the young detective who had traced the Clifton 
mysteries so closely that it had become necessary for the 
band to destroy their hiding-place to escape detection. 

But old Mrs. Gossip never gets things exactly right. She 
heard that *'a passel o' boys were up the river fishing, when 
their torches ignited the gas in the cave and caused the 
explosion; " while a big city daily, wishing to publish an 
" exclusive," no doubt, stated that the hero had touched 
off the explosive while the band were in.a drunken debauch, 
entirely annihilating them, while it came near proving fatal 
to the young detective. 

The Local Press issued a nine o'clock "special," set- 
ting forth the facts attainable, bearing decided ear-marks 
of Bob Sawyer's adventures, and laying special stress on 
the valor of young Hillman. 

At Doctor Hillman's residence, the honor paid the young 
hero was deeply enjoyed by all, and more especially by 
Marion, who felt a personal interest in the exposure she had 
helped plan. Lawrence awoke to consciousness about 
eleven o'clock, only to exhibit extreme exhaustion and pass 
off into a quiet natural sleep. 

Marion, who had been a constant watcher by his bedside 
since he was brought home, now consented to allow others 
to relieve her, while she caught a few hours* rest. Ray and 
Laura, who had called early to learn the news, insisted 
upon taking the position of nurse in Marion's absence, and 
found considerable satisfaction in being able to perform 
some kind office in this public calamity. 

Thurman had called early, but finding his friend uncon- 
scious, sought out Bob Sawyer and obtained the account 
from first hands. Together they had taken a boat, goin^ 
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over the same grounds traveled the night before, but 
obtaining no new discoveries. 

At the clifts they met Dick Atwood, who made several 
inquiries concerning the explosion, and showed especial 
interest in the injuries of young Hillman. 

" You say you saw someone come out of the cave, throw 
Hillman over the ledge and return. Did you recognize the 
party? Was it anyone you know? " 

** No; it was so dogon dark a feller wouldn't a knowed 
his mother," explained Bob; " but, as I tol* Jedge Hillman, I 
reckon as how Ren Barker is th* only feller mean 'nough to 
do sech a dogon cowardly trick." 

" Quite likely it was," returned Atwood. " It would be 
strange if, after all, the thieves should be found right among 
us. I think the Barkers would stoop to anything." 

Glad to find someone who would agree with him, Bob 
was only too willing to enlarge upon his conclusions, which, 
with a little directing from Dick Atwood in the form of 
suggestive inquiry, led public opinion in any but the right 
direction. 

The injuries of young Hillman proved far less serious 
than those of George Morton on that memorable Halloween, 
he fortunately escaping with a very sore head, two or three 
days of slight fever, and a rigid " quarantine," as he was wont 
to call Doctor Hillman's strict orders. 

The account of his rescue and the blowing up of the cave 
was listened to with much interest by Lawrence, when suf- 
ficiently recovered to hear the account, and numerous were 
the inquiries propounded to his nurse as to the appearance 
of the surroundings. 

"What would you have done, Lawrence," inquired 
Marion, one day, as she sat by his couch with her embroid- 
ery, " if Bob had not been there with a boat to rescue you? " 

^'According to your account, I should probably have called 
the other boatman so graphically described in Dante's trip 
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with Virgil," returned Hillman, smiling; "but from my own 
recollection of the matter, I can not say I had any choice.'* 

" But, seriously, does it not make you shudder to think 
how near death you came? " 

" Why should it? Does not the good book say: * Blessed 
are the pure in heart; for they shall see God ?' " 

"But you are not a Christian; what right have you to 
quote scripture to me ? ** 

" The same right that any good man would have; and as 
for not being a Christian, I fear someone has been mis- 
leading you." 

" But you do not belong to a church,'* urged Marion, 
thinking at last that she had found a conclusive argument. 

** Surely you would not make that a test. I know many 
people who belong to churches who have never read 
Christ's Sermon on the Mount, to say nothing of his life and 
teachings.'* 

" Do you claim to be a Christian and at the same time 
doubt His word ? " 

"By no means, little sister; I claim to be a Christian, 
because I admire the life and teachings of Christ and believe 
His dispensation a great boon to mankind. Indeed, I only 
wonder that He should have been allowed to preach such 
advanced doctrines to so barbaric an age as long as He 
did. As to doubting His word, I am free to say that I have 
never had the least provocation. It is the word of His 
biographers, translators, and modern disciples that I ques- 
tion, and I think you will grant me that privilege." 

" I can not say that I have any right to curtail your priv- 
ilege of doubting,** said Marion; "but I can not see what 
guide we have if we lay aside the teachings of the Bible." 

" That depends on what teachings you lay aside. Now 
there is Father Ashberton, who teaches total depravity, and 
keeps a red-hot lake of fire and brimstone burning in front 
oi his pulpit all the while; Mr. Dalrymple goes to extremes 
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the other way, and will look upon Christ in no other light 
than as a spiritual medium, while Parson Barlow is shaking 
off the hide-bound creed of two thousand years ago, and 
teaching a dispensation of love." 

" I think Mr. Dalrymple's people so queer," returned 
Marion. "They are all the time receiving * spiritual com- 
munications * as they call them, but 1 do not see that they 
are any better than other people." 

" The doctrine ot spiritualism is in its infancy yet, and 
open to all the imposition of designing men and women. 
That it contains much beautiful truth, there is no doubt; 
but it must fight a long battle with atheism, optimism, free- 
loveism, and the thousand other isms that hamper the prog- 
ress of any religious reform. That we should accept the 
dictation of any ism in this age of advanced thought, 
appears to me like the overthrow of man's greatest blessing 
— the free exercise of his Ciod-given faculties. When 
ministers of the gospel learn to preach God from the pulpit 
of reason, they will be surprised at the world of beautiful 
deific attributes they will find opening to their vision, and 
soon their congregations will change from the handful 
of confiding followers to the vast audiences of the learned 
and thoughtful." 

" But where can they start from if the Bible is unreliable? '* 

''Paul wrote to the Corinthians from Ephesus: * For I 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.' In this generation, Paul would 
have said: * I am not going to preach baptism or sprinkling, 
free will or close communion. I shall make no difference 
between the eucharistic wafer of Rome and the sacrament of 
modern Protestantism; while the "indulgences" of popery 
may stand side by side with the doctrine of the remission of 
sins as taught by your modern churches. Oh, no, I have 
nothing to do with all this! For I am determined to knqw 
nothing among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified/" 
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"Then you think the simple life of Christ is sufficient?** 

" The simple life and teachings of Christ,** returned 
Hillman, " unclouded by any mystifying traditions of two 
thousand years of prejudice and superstition. If Christ is 
all-sufficient, as our churches teach us he is, will He not be 
sufficient when the drapery of dominant priestcraft has been 
lifted from His life and the people see Him as He is? My 
judgment teaches me that the false work built about a 
tower lends it no strength, while it may pull it down by its 
clumsiness." 

"Then you would have no fear if you knew you had to 
go through with what you have just experienced, with the 
terrible possibility of instant death? '* 

" Spiritually none whatever. The God I worship deals 
justly by his children, through just and immutable laws. I 
endeavor to so live as to transgress as few of God's laws as 
possible, and I am willing to take my punishment with the 
rest of the great human family. With such a religion, 
there are no moments of lassitude, no shrinking of respon- 
sibilities, but one continuous, never-varying impulse, 
prompting man to the highest spiritual development." 

" All the difference I can see is that you have a new 
religion, while other people are content with the old,'* said 
Marion, gathering up her work. " If that is what is meant 
by infidelity, I can not see that it is so very terrible after all.'* 

"The trouble is, you read your lesson backward,** re- 
turned Hillman, with a little laugh. " It is the new religions 
of latter days that clothe themselves with these mystifying 
and unnatural offices, while the true teachings are covered 
up, t J be exhumed when man shall be able to comprehend 
them. A diamond is no less a diamond because it has lain 
for ages beneath a mound of rubbish." 

" I must certainly give you credit for sincerity," replied 
Marion; "and if you*ll agree not to tell the Doctor how I 
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have kept you talking, I'll go and see how Bridget is 
getting along with tea." 

The talk was but one of many, and Marion found less 
trouble in keeping her patient an invalid than she had 
expected. In fact, it was Lawrence who most dreaded the 
raising of "quarantine," and only contented himself with 
the assurance that the picnic should furnish him a g^ood 
substitute for the pleasant features of the sick-room. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

LYNDON. 

The preparation for " harvest," as Wolverton called it, 
furnished ample occupation for all. Hillman was yet an 
invalid, and managed to occupy most of his fair nurse's 
time in ministering to his real or imaginary ills, while young 
Morton found it impossible to leave his work before Satur- 
day evening. This left the work of preparation mainly 
with Laura and Ray, with such services as Thurman was 
able to render. 

Mrs. Morton had consented to spend the week in Clifton, 
and already a dozen families claimed her as their special 
guest. 

Notwithstanding the pressure of preparation, Thurman 
and Ray found time to take many a ramble, in which 

** Beautiful castles, built of air," 

were doubtless constructed with all the modern conven- 
iences known to youthful anticipation. 

It was from one of these pleasant walks that Thurman 
found young Atwood awaiting his return, in his happiest 
mood. 

*' Good-evening, friends," said Atwood, advancing and 
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holding out a hand to each. **I am sorry to disturb you, 
but I had a little favor to ask, and I knew no one I should 
feel at liberty to come to, unless — I didn't know but what 
you would be at liberty for a couple of days, say to-morrow 
and next day?" 

" I have nothing special on my hands that I know of. 
What is it you want done ? " 

" I want a letter taken to the Kirkwood in Buffalo, and 
some papers taken to a friend in a little town in Canada. 
I had intended to go myself, but just at the last nxoment I 
find it impossible to go; and as it is a matter involving 
considerable interest to me, I don't like to trust it to 
everybody." 

" When would you want me to start ? " inquired Wolver- 
ton, looking toward Ray for her approval or disapproval. 

Something in Ray's looks seemed to speak her dis- 
pleasure, and At wood renewed his entreaty with redoubled 
determination. 

" I would like to have you go on this evening's train,'* 
returned Atwood, rubbing his hands. " You see the letter i's 
of vital importance to me, and I dare not trust it to the 
mail. Not only that, but I had arranged to have the party 
at Hampden meet me at the train, so as not to lose any 
time in the journey. You see, Thurman and I have had 
considerable deals together," turning to Ray with that com- 
mercial smile always worn with Mr. Semane's customers, 
" and I have come to trust him implicitly. I have arranged 
a very pleasant journey for him," slipping a roll of bills 
into his hand, "and I think that will bear all expenses. I 
could not think of a refusal, and I trust Miss Amberton 
will surrender her right and join me in urging my suit." 

"I lay no special claim to his time,'' returned Ray, blush- 
ingly, "and if, as you say, he is the only one of your many 
friends you would be willing to trust with the errand, I 
see no reason why he should not accommodate you." 
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'* Thank you, Miss Amberton; I am sure he will not dis- 
appoint both of us; besides, this is an honor he owes our 
friendship, whieh, were it otherwise, he knows I would 
gladly perform for him." 

Wolverton stood for a moment, holding the bills in his 
hand, in a spirit of indecision. He remembered how Atwood 
had led him on, step by step, until he had become a partner 
in crime and an associate of evil. Anxious to accommo- 
date, he dreaded the possible sequence of any act in which 
Atwood was connected, and was about to give him a nega- 
tive answer, when Ray's acquiescence turned the decision 
in Atwood's favor. Turning to Atwood, he asked how 
long it would be before time to start. 

" It lacks five minutes of an hour," said Atwood, consult- 
ing a beautiful gold chronometer; "and I will wait for you 
should you wish to get your overcoat or make any prepa- 
ration." 

Wolverton made a few changes in his apparel, bade Ray 
good-bye, and announced his readiness to start. Once by 
themselves, Wolverton turned ^o Atwood, saying: 

*' See here, Atwood, I'm willing to do you a favor, but no 
more crooked work, or we are quits." 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed Atwood; "just as if because a fellow 
gets caught once, that he can not do anything right after- 
ward." 

Arriving at the store, Atwood produced a letter ad- 
dressed to " Andrew DeForest, Kirkwood, Buffalo, N .Y.," 
and going to the vault took out a small valise, wrapped a 
newspaper around it, and handed it to Wolverton. 

" Why did you do that ? " asked Wolverton, evincing some 
suspicion. 

" Well, you see you will have to cross the Canadian line, 
and if the custom-house officers should see a valise, they 
might want to know what is in it. Of course it would 
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make no difference, but one hates to have his property 
inspected by every long-nosed official in Canada." 

" Do they inspect baggage of through passengers ? '* 
inquired Wolverton, already arrayed against the custom 
inspectors. 

" No, not unless they invite it, generally. You will not 
have to change cars until you get to the bridge; and if you 
lay the bundle in the seat and throw your overcoat over it, 
you will have no difficulty in keeping your business to 
yourself." 

Accompanying his friend to the train, Atwood took a red 
silk neck-scarf from his pocket, and placing it around his 
neck, said that he should wear it as a sign fo his friend who 
would call for the valise. 

Buying his ticket for Buffalo and return, Wolverton was 
soon whirling onward to the border city. Crossing Detroit 
River on the great ferry-boat, the train was soon landed on 
the Queen's domain, and went speeding along to the great 
international waterfall. As the train pulled out of Hamp- 
den, Wolverton was about giving up the idea of meeting 
Atwood's friend, when a little dried-up old man tottered 
into the car, staggered along, peering into the facies of the 
passengers, until he came even with his seat, when, uttering 
a chuckle of delight, he bowed suavely and crowded in 

beside him. 

The old man was unmistakably of Jewish descent, with 

long, hooked nose, sharp, black eyes, and a countenance 

not intended to inspire anyone with a feeling of confidence. 

As the old man crowded into the seat beside him, he 
addressed Wolverton in that broad, undulating modulation 
so peculiar to the Jewish race. 

" Mr. Wolverton, I suppose ?" Then noticing a hesitancy 
on Wolverton's part, he shook a corner of the scarf and 
exclaimed : 

"Aid right, aid right; dat ish aid right! I likes to see 
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peopleds aid right und gareful. Dot leedle Atwood vas a 
smardt poy. Dose he sends me my leedle backage midt 
you ? " 

Thurman, rising from his seat, picks up his coat, and 
quietly takes a seat in the back part of the car. As soon 
as the greedy eyes of the Jew see the package, he quietly 
conceals it beneath his loose cloak, and as the next station 
is reached totters with his treasure to the platform. 

There was something so utterly repulsive in the Jew's 
appearance that Wolvcrton could not have anything in 
common with him, and, though satisfied of his identity, he 
positively refused to place himself on a par by conversa- 
tion. 

The very appearance of the little old man filled Wolver- 
ton with distrust; and the rest of the journey was made 
with misgivings. Arriving at the Kirkwood, the clerk 
handed him a dispatch which had been waiting him some 
hours. Tearing open the seal, he read : 

Clifton, July 9th. 
Thurman Wolverton, 

Kirkwood, Buffalo, N. Y. 
All O K. Bring letter home. Dick. 

What could it mean ? Evidently a fool's errand. Per- 
haps Atwood had heard from De Forest after he left. At 
any rate, there was nothing to be done except to return 
home, which he did by the first train. 

Arriving home, he sought Atwood and demanded an 
explanation. At first Atwood was evasive, but being closely 
pressed by Wolverton, he tore open the letter Wolverton 
had returned, and tossing him a sheet of blank paper asked 
him what he thought of its importance. 

" Is that the errand you sent me on?" asked Wolverton, 
his face flushing with anger. " What object could you 
have in paying my fare to Buffalo and back just to carry 
this blank sheet of paper? " 
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" You unsuspecting saint!" exclaimed Atwood. " Didn't 
you know I was paying duty? That is a way we fellows 
have of cheating the Queen out of her pocket-money and 
giving it to the railroad companies." 

**What do you mean?" demanded Wolverton, now 
thoroughly aroused. 

"I mean that I was interested in some very valuable 
diamonds, gold watches, and other trinkets, that I wouldn't 
like to have found in my possession, and didn't like to 
stand the risk of smuggling them over to Canada; so I got 
my friend to perform the journey for me. Let me congrat- 
ulate you on your clever management." And Atwood 
rubbed his hands in an ecstasy of triumph. 

" Fiend! Demon! " cried Wolverton, clinching his fist and 
stepping toward his companion. ** Would you ruin me, 
body and soul ? " 

" Not so fast, friend Wolverton," dropping his hand to 
his hip-pocket and bringing forth an ivory-handled Smith & 
Wesson. " Don't get angry at an old comrade. Didn't I 
borrow a couple hundred dollars of old Semane to help 
you out of a tight place ? Now, you see, we are even. I 
like your spunk," continued Atwood, "but there must 
always be honor among thieves. All the trouble is, you 
are strung a little too high at present, but you'll get over 
that in time." 

" I'll expose you! " cried Wolverton, his face livid with 
anger. " I'll have you arrested before I sleep ! " 

" What will you have me arrested for ? " sneered Atwood. 
" Because I paid your note, or because a friend of mine 
smuggled the Pulaski diamonds into Canada? " 

"I didn't smuggle them! " retorted Wolverton. "I did 
not know what was in the valise or I never would have 
touched it." 

"That would be a pretty story to tell Judge Hillman, 

wouldn't it ? Let us see how it would read in the big city 
14 
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dailies: * Thurman Wolverton, a young man fitting himself 
for the ministry, takes his first lessons in the Christian 
graces by gambling in options. Failing in this, and fearing 
detection, he forces a friend, over whom he has a certain 
power, to embezzle two hundred dollars of hia employer's 
money, which he afterward refuses to replace, making him 
a partner in the embezzlement. Not content with mild 
adventures, he unites with a band of robbers, receiving the 
stolen goods and smuggling them into Canada. Fearing 
detection from the explosion of the cave, he turns state's 
evidence, fixes up a goody-goody story, and expects every- 
body to believe it. Later: The young divine spoken of 
some weeks since in these columns, has concluded to take 
the rest of his college course in Jackson instead of Ever- 
glade.' How does it read, Wolverton ? " asked Atwood, as 
he toyed with the brilliant setting on the handle of his 
weapon. 

" It reads like the utterances of a demon," returned 
Wolverton, leaning against a shade-tree for support, while 
he trembled in every limb. " I see you now as I never saw 
you before. You are determined to ruin me by your hellish 
plotting." 

" Nothing of the kind, my dear boy," said Atwood, 
replacing the revolver. " I only wanted to show you the 
dark side in case you wanted to squeal. Now, the fact is, 
there will be nothing more to it. No one knows a thing 
about this affair, and I don't intend they shall. Of course, 
if you feel like this about it, I won't bother you with any 
more of my affairs; but I tell you, you want to get over 
being so chicken-hearted or you never will be a man as 
long as you live." 

"I don't want to be if it means a life of infamy," mused 
Wolverton as he passed up a side street, hoping to reach 
home unobserved. 
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" What has kept you so, Thurman ? The train was in 
half an hour ago.'* 

It was Ray's voice. She had come to meet him, and 
seeing him coming up the cross street, had waited on the 
corner. 

At the sound of her voice Thurman started, but recover- 
ing himself, replied: 

" I met Atwood, and had to see him a few minutes on 
business." 

" What is the matter, Thurman, are you ill ? Your face 
is as white as a ghost and your hand trembles like a leaf. 
Has anything gone wrong ? Tell me, and let me do some- 
thing for you." 

" Nothing; only I am very tired and I am not as well as 
usual. I think I shall be all right in the morning." 

That night Thurman Wolverton prayed long and 
fervently. His heart was filled with remorse, his soul with 
repentance, and his whole being with shame and mortifi- ^ 
cation. With these conflicting emotions, he besought 
Christ to bear the burden of his transgression, suffer again 
for man's sinful weakness, and cleansed by His atoning 
blood, place him upon the mount of purity, ransomed by a 
Savior's love. How strange it was, that in the midst of 
this humble petition the words of Hillman should come 
back to him in all their vivid reality: "Wolverton, your 
theory is wrong, and is leading you where thousands of 
others have been led." Could it be possible, after all, 
that the thousands of churches were teaching a myth — hold- 
ing out a promise not in keeping with the divine plan ? No! 
He would shut his eyes to the heresy of individual respon- 
sibility, and place his burden upon Him who said: "Come, 
ye weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

Now by the side of his couch in prayer, now pacing the 
floor in a paroxysm of mental anguish, the fruits of 
his folly, as they had been so vividly pictvit^d \i^ KX7«<^<^^^ 
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came crowd in jT upon him, until, fai* 1 with exhaustion, he 
threw himself across his couch and passed into a troubled 
sleep. 

The next morning, Thurman pleaded indisposition, and 
for the first time in many years failed to attend Sunday 
morning service. In speaking of the occasion in after 
years, he would refer to it as the time when, "through a 
dwarfed conception of God, I believed myself the object of 
His displeasure, while my weak moral courage precluded 
meeting my fellow-men." 

The week at Lyndon was to Wolverton a much-needed 
respite from his mental struggle. He feared the aggressive 
imposition of Atwood, and now that he fully understood 
his motive, he dreaded the power he possessed. Once at 
Lyndon, he would throw off this dreadful incubus and gain 
strength for the coming conflict, when, again a child of 
grace, he would do battle for the right, the stronger for his 
partial defeat. 

Early Monday morning, Mr. Ackerman's light spring 
wagon drove to the gate with but one vacant seat. Mr. 
Ackerman had seen his three teams, with the requisite 
number of men, off in good season, and w^as now in a great 
hurry to overtake them before they reached the farm. 

** I tell you, men don't amount to much unless they have 
a boss to direct 'em," insisted Mr. Ackerman as they 
started on a brisk trot for the Place. " What they need is a 
good head to plan the business and see that they don't 
work in each other's way." 

" Put me in boss," urged Wolverton. " I*m just aching 
for a job." 

"You know what the rule is, don't you ? '* asked Laura. 
" The boss on a farm has to do twice as much work as the 
others." 

** If that's the case, I see very plainly the office will fall 
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to me," said Lawrence. " I*m the only one here that can 
fill the bill." 

**I think enough has fallen on you, already," ventured 
George; "but if I was sure of as competent a nurse, I don't 
know that I would object to a slight crack over the head 
myself." 

" You'll get it, pretty soon, too, if you don't stop crowd- 
ing, " returned Laura, pushing him back to his end of the 
seat. " Is that the way they act down at Everglade ? " 

" It is owing to the jolting of the wagon," urged Mor- 
ton. " Don't you see how it affects the others ? " 

At this allusion there was a general adjusting of seats, 
and the laugh in reserve for Morton was shared very 
equally by all. 

To describe the week at Lyndon, would be to recount 
one continuous round of fun, frolic^ and repartee, in which 
each vied with the other in extracting the greatest amount 
of pleasure from their rural surroundings. By tacit consent, 
the stiff formalities of city life were left at Clifton, taking 
only those considerations for the happiness of others so 
indispensable to a lady or gentleman. 

Of course, Ray's betrothal must be told to Marion, and by 
some unaccountable means became known to Lawrence 
and young Morton. Even old Mrs. Ackerman caught the 
inspiration, and taking Ray aside, showed her a fine cow 
that she and " Silas " had picked out for her when they 
should begin housekeeping. 

Mrs. Ackerman's liberality gave rise to considerable sport 
among the young people, who insisted that Thurman should 
learn to milk, that he might properly care for so liberal a 
present. 

Making the most of the situation, Wolverton consented 
to learn if someone would volunteer instruction, which 
was readily accorded, each offering sundry suggestions 
which they invariably insisted on seeing carried into effect. 
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The poor bovine, unaccustomed to experiments, pro- 
tested in several well-directed kicks, which were hugely 
enjoyable to all except Wolverton. 

** There is no use, Wolverton," protested Hillman; "a 
man expecting to engage in housekeeping must acquire all 
the accomplishments. It may come a little hard at first, 
but it is nothing after you get used to it." 

Whatever may have been the disinterestedness of Laura 
and her father, Mrs. Ackerman believed in making the most 
of her opportunities. She had conceived a strong friend- 
ship for youp.g Hillman, and ever cognizant of the possibili- 
ties of the future, resolved that he should realize the bene- 
fit of landed estates. 

"As I told Silas, says I, *Silas, there ain't no use of us tilin' 
and tilin' our lives out a tryin' t' get more money. We've 
got a good farm to fall back on, an* that's mor'n most of 
'em's got; 'sides, we've got a mortgage on about every farm 
jinin'.' I don't see how some people can live year in an* 
year out jes' a squeezin' along from han' to mouth. Now 
there's the' Mortons, jes' a livin' from han' to mouth the 
hull year round, hardly a knowin' where the next meal's 
comia' from." 

**Mrs. Morton is a very prudent woman," returned Hill- 
man; "and as for George, he is an unusually capctble young 
man. They have been unforunate in losing their property, 
but George has those sterling qualities about him that are 
only found in our most successful business men." 

**0h, I s'pose he's specting some day to get rich," 
returned Mrs. Ackerman contemptuously, " an' who isn't? 
I get so put out with these folks as are allers gettin* rich 
an' allers as poor as a church mouse. I told Silas, says I, 
*Silas, we're rich, an' we're doin' well by our Laura. She's 
an oncommon smart girl, too, if I do say it.' And Silas says, 
say she, *Malinda, that's jes' what I think; an' there ain't 
no beggar goin' to fool her up and get her money.' And 
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says I to Silas, says I, *Silas, you've hit the nail on the head 
this time. Now there's that young Mr. Hillman,' says I; 
*he's smart, an' his father's a jedge, an' I think he likes our 
Laura. Now he wouldn't fool up a girl jes' to get 'er 
money.' And Silas says, says he, *Malinda, Mr. Hillman's an 
oncommon nice young man, an' if he wants our Laura, he'd 
better take 'er and all we've got in the bargain.' " 

The feelings of Hillman can better be imagined than 
described. The respectful courtesy he had always shown 
Laura and her mother had been taken as a token of deeper 
regard, and awakened in the maternal breast, at least, a 
strong desire to unite the Ackerman and Hillman estates. 

That Laura shared no portion of this ambition he was 
fully aware, and hoped to spare her the embarrassment a 
knowledge of it must prove. Thanking Mrs. Ackerman 
for her extreme good opinion, and expressing the utmost 
appreciation of her Laura's accomplishments, Hillman 
found an excuse to join his companions, leaving his hostess 
feeling that she had done her whole duty by her child. 

Mr. Ackerman^ when not needed to direct the action of 
his workmen, took great pride in showing the young men 
his system of farming and the effect of the various kinds 
of fertilizers on different soils. 

" This field," said he, ** shows the result of too much 
crowding by artificial aid. We have used lime and salt on 
this field for the last six years, trying to supply the unnat- 
ural drain by a liberal coating from the farm-yard, and you 
see the ground is dry and hard, while the oats look sickly 
in places. In that field just beyond it, the soil is loose and 
mellow and the wheat is good for forty bushels to the acre. 
That field has yielded a crop every year for twenty years, 
and never had a load of anything it did not raise." 

"How is that?" said Hillman. "I supposed ground 
needed rest as often as every third or fourth year, at 
least." 
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"That field shows the result of a rotation of crops," 
explained Mr. Ackerman. "Now this year it was into 
wheat, and you see what a fine lot of clover I have. By 
the last of September that clover will be knee-high, when 
I'll have the men turn it under, ready for oats next spring. 
Oats need a rich soil, and by spring the clover will be 
thoroughly rotted, and by the time the oats begin to head, 
the roots will get down into the rotted clover and they get 
the benefit just the time they most need it. When the 
oats are harvested I turn in the sheep to pick up the scat- 
terings, making me a nice lot of fall pasturage. The next 
spring, I turn it over, as soon as the weather will permit, 
and get my corn growing by the time other farmers are 
sowing their late oats. The rotted clover is now on top 
and gives the corn an early start, which is just what it 
needs; and I seldom fail of getting a fine crop of well- 
ripened corn. After that I generally follow with another 
crop of oats, and back into wheat, always sowing my 
wheat-fields with clover in the early spring. With some of 
my fields, I leave the clover on for two or three years to 
make what hay the stock needs, but never keep a meadow 
after the third year." 

In after years, when school life gave way to the stern 
realities of a business career, when brought in closer con- 
tact with the tillers of the soil, the memory of the week at 
Lyndon would come before the wearied vision of the young 
men, and with, profound respect, they would wonder if they, 
with all their college attainments, possessed the practical 
common-sense necessary to successful husbandry. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SOPHOMORES AND JUNIORS. 



The vacation closed with no further momentous experi- 
ence except a little episode which, for a time, promised to 
cloud Bob's life with a never-ending sorrow. He had 
prevailed upon Sarah to name that all-important day to 
him, and she, with due regard for the occasion, had chosen 
the anniversary of our national independence. Everything 
went merrily until near the appointed time, when the 
object of his adoration informed him that it would be 
quite out of the question to have the connubial knot tied 
until a later date. In vain had the anxious swain protested 
against procrastination. In vain had he cited cases of 
connubial felicity where the contracting parties relied 
wholly upon a far more meagre income than was now 
enjoyed by the popular young captain. It was simply of 
no avail. She had set her heart on learning the dress- 
maker's trade, and could not let such a trifling matter as 
getting married interfere with the accomplishment. In the 
midst of his trouble. Bob had come to his old friend, 
Hillman, for advice. 

" I reckon as how she don^t keer fer nobody else," solilo- 
quized Bob; " but she's powerful tough-bitted when she 
sets out. It's dogon mean ter work a feller up ter th' 
marryin' pint, an' then cool 'im off jes' fer a tarnel ol' 
dressmaker; but I reckon as how I'll have ter give in ! A 
feller can't double up with a gal 'less she's willin', an' I 
ain't a feller as'll make a gal marry when she don't want 
ter. I thought as how may be it'd be no slouch of a trick 
ter put th' house an' lot in 'er name, as a sort o' fas'ner, 
ye see, but I reckon as how I'd have nothing ter show 
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fer't if she'd up an' marry that dogon coward, Ren Barker. 
I don't think she'd do such a dogon trick, but shemout." 

"It would be my advice," returned Hillman, "to keep 
all title of real estate until everything is settled. The 
custom of placing property in the wife's name is becoming 
quite popular, but I hardly think dowerage before marriage 
a good idea." 

Bob was a philosopher as well as a boatman, and acting 
upon the axiom that " what can not be cured must be 
endured," he had patched up the little feud with his lady- 
love and was again basking in her sweetest smiles. 

The first of September the Clifton schools began, and 
Ray found it necessary to again take up her school duties. 
Thurman and Lawrence, also, began to feel the necessity 
of a return to Everglade, and concluded to spend a month 
in preparatory reading. It had been the design of the 
young men to crowd the four years' course into three, and 
thus save the time Wolverton would spend at the Lincoln 
seminary. 

With Hillman, it was very easy to complete his law 
course with honors and devote much time to literary work, 
while young Morton was giving a closer study to a com- 
mercial course. It was young Wolverton who really needed 
the honors of the graduation, and who could not afford to 
slight any of the prescribed studies in the course. 

With the advanced reading acquired while Freshmen, 
they took up the double task of attending both the second 
and third year lectures, and for a time were able to carry it 
on with marked success. But nights of study and days 
devoid of physical exercise began to tell on their constitu- 
tions, and after four months of the closest application they 
found the " cramming process " too much for their physical 
endurance. 

Dropping all but his law studies, which he had kept up 
at the expense of other reading, Hillman made the most 
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of his time for the remaining two months of the semester 
in preparing for commencement. Apt in his studies, and 
possessing a very retentive memory, Hillman found his 
outside reading of great advantage to him in his law study, 
which doubtless gave him a broader view of jurisprudence 
than is generally acquired by the two-year course. 

Confining himself to the Sophomore lectures, Wolverton 
found time to review his minutes made in the earlier part 
of the term, and by the end of the law term was ready to 
again take on the double duty. 

As the eventful day drew near at hand, Hillman felt 
some misgivings lest he should fail to meet the expectations 
of his people. Judge Hillman was to be given a seat of 
honor among the faculty, and his presence could be any- 
thing but assuring to the graduating class, some of whom 
would soon be called to practice in his court. 

Lawrence chose for his essay, " The Jurisprudence of 
Jurisprudence." It was virtually the metaphysics of law 
— the science of its fundamental principles. Going back 
to the great Law-Giver, he followed down step by step, 
through the pre-Mosaic period, christening it the period of 
"signs and tokens.^' Next came the written law from 
Mount Sinai, which was followed by that higher dispensa- 
tion, written "with the Spirit of the living God, not in 
tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart." Follow- 
ing its temporal history through the stages of man's 
development, he showed by unmistakable deduction the 
gradual unfolding of the divine law, as man in his blind- 
ness was competent to receive it. 

"If," said he, "the history of jurisprudence is but the 
history of man's needs and development, may we not ask: 
* Where is the jurisprudence of this jurisprudence ? Does 
it rest with man, or with a greater than man? Is it planted 
in the garden of man's requirements, or is it deeply rooted 
in the divine will ? If the latter, then where is the science 
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of the science?' The answer comes: * In the whole full, 
unbiased study of God and His attributes.' Not from 
books alone; not from nature alone; not alone from the 
selfish promptings of a biased heart; but from the whole 
area of a divine heritage. As our vision broadens with a 
more perfect conception of His attributes, we find the 
science of jurisprudence deepening, broadening, and becom- 
ing more beautiful with each circumferential wave, until 
it embraces every court, church, and family altar in man's 
beautiful birthright." 

As Lawrence resumed his seat among the graduates, 
Professor Armitage turned to Judge Hillman with the 
remark : 

" I think, your honor, that young man has mistaken his 
profession. It would be hard to determme from that essay 
whether the degree should be * LL. D.^ or ' D. D.' A 
marked example of the effect of a rigid home-training." 

"Quite the reverse," answered Judge Hillman. "It is 
purely the growth of unbiased thought. I have never, 
knowingly, read a word of religious criticism in his pres- 
ence; and I have always abstained from clouding his 
judgment by my own prejudiced views. If he has taken 
a broader view of the religious situation than is entertained 
by the masses, the most I can claim is a small contribu- 
tion to the foundation, by giving him the best material 
attainable in those fundamental principles that go to make 
up man's general knowledge." 

Young Hillman carried off fourth honors, with two "third- 
termers" in the class, and naturally felt very well pleased 
with his success. Taking a week at home to enjoy the 
popularity of an honor graduate, he returned to take his 
position among the " Lits " as a post-graduate and fellow- 
student. 

In some respects, the second year at Everglade differed 
from the first. As " Freshman," Wolverton had enjoyed the 
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cognomen of " The Crowned Philosopher," and his 'uu^wu 
of roses" held as an ornament in ** Freslimen's Hall." It 
was an entree to the preferred circle, a position well '^^s- 
tained throughout the collegiate year. 

If Wolverton claimed more than his share of pri-fvrin«nt 
the first year, he was forced to relinquish a portion oi Ir^ 
popularity the second. The fame of the youn;^ dcici ti-. • 
had not confined itself to Clifton, ami, as distanrt- Iim*.- 
enchantment, so time multiplies honors, and HillnKin h.'iiid 
himself the center attraction at colle-'e — a vcritali".'- •'.':". 

Another element tended to detract from \Volv«: " 
popularity, and that was a studied reserve, aniomr :■...: ' 
times to moroseness. At his instance, the t-vt-nin'^^ '!'>' ■ 
sions were dropped, and his aversion to ap.y r'".;'j:'' 
debate had alienated those more liberally in< liii<'<l. 

While this loss was measurably compensair.l t- v \>y 
closer application to study, it had its dra\vbacV> :.. • '-.-•■ 
ing the plane of thought to the narrow \\iw\' 
dictation. 

It was evident to Hillman that his fririvl- ;> 
religious discussion was the offsprin.i,^ of u •■• ; ■ 
catedby Father Ashberton, and des'.ine'l 
his usefulness. It was this preju'li' -: 
Morton had humored at first, in a vai . '. 
viduality would assert itself, and \.*^ v.'^ 
freed from the slavery of superstiv.'K.. 
was in vain. The three months '::. I 
library had crystallized the germ ^f \' ' 
early school-days, and he had be .'.::■: 
inatism, from which he positiv::; ■ ' • 
ransom. 

Ever jealous of attacks. ..e a//. >:' 
all questions of a circum>//:*'-\' ■ 
positive censure any po.iv/.:- •' '- 
theological field. 
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Further than this, Lawrence noticed, beneath the placid 
surface of their friendship, the rocks of distrust that must 
some day come to the surface to mar, if not ruin, the fabric 
that bound their two lives. Fearing this, and feeling the 
duty of his pledge, he often sought to draw Wolverton into 
a mutual exchange of confidences, whereby he might show 
him how disinterested was his friendship. 

Entering the study one evening after lectures, he found 
Morton out and Wolverton sitting by the table, his elbow 
resting upon a pile of books, and his fingers protruding 
through his hair. 

As he entered, Wolverton looked up, and, leaning back 
in his chair, gazed at his companion for fully a minute 
without speaking. 

** Hillman," said he at length, *' have you ever read that 
passage in Romans where Paul speaks of those who, hav- 
ing sinned without law, shall perish without law ? " 

" Yes," replied Hillman. " Paul is speaking of the Gen- 
tiles, who, he says, are a law unto themselves." 

" What do you think it means ? " 

" What ! Has the mountain come to Mahomet ? " 

" No," answered Wolverton; " Mahomet goes to the 
mountain this time. I am a little clouded as to just what 
the disciple meant, and after your splendid display of 
clerical oratory, I feel it a privilege to drink at your 
fountain." 

"That essay was purely forensic," returned Hillman; 
" but I maintain that my profession emanates from the 
same source as yours. The difference is, that in America 
the church is removed from temporal power that it may 
give a wider range to the spiritual requirements of man, 
while we deal emphatically with the requirements of the 
hour." 

" If, as you say, church and state emanate from the same 
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source, what moral right has man to step in and declare 
eternal separation ?" 

" There are many good reasons for maintaining a dis- 
tinction between church ethics and common law, among 
which is the existence of those same conditions Paul found 
in Rome. I look upon the quotation as having a historical 
significance, from which we may deduct a wholesome 
lesson. 

" Paul found at Rome two classes of people — the circum- 
cised and the uncircumcised, or, as we would call them 
now, Christians and the people of the world. The Chris- 
tians — for I prefer to make my illustration in the present 
tense — have the law and gospel, which they sanction by 
their indorsement; therefore, if they sin in that law, they 
shall be judged by that law. But the world's people, who 
by their acts refuse the law, as Paul says, * are a law unto 
themselves.' Then the question arises, which is the better 
off, the man who perishes with or without the law ? I can 
see no difference. For my part, I would as soon drown 
without a plank as with one. Paul says, further on: * What 
then ? Are we better than they ? No, in no wise.' So 
you see Paul entertained the same view. Then where is 
the key to the situation ? It is in the simple act of doing 
right. In other words, a religion of deeds. As Paul told 
the Romans: * It is not the hearers of the law that are just 
before God, but the doers of the law that shall be justified.' 
In his defense of the Gentiles — the world's people in our 
illustration — he says that when they do the thing the law 
commands, that is, wh^n they are good, moral, upright, and 
honest, their consciences also bear witness, and * they show 
the work of the law written in their hearts.' Now I can not 
see where the Christian is any better off than the world's 
people, where one is just as good a man as the other." 

" Would you infer from that, that a man is held account- 
able for sin committed in ignorance? " 
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" In equity jurisprudence, a man is supposed to know 
tlie law of the land. In the Christian world it would seem 
even more essential. It is the strangest thing to me how 
they can make Christians in an hour of those who have never 
read the Bible in their lives, and who, morally, are strangers 
to even decent citizenship. Palliation is dangerous, and true 
manhood will prefer to meet the consequences of its acts 
rather than plead extenuating circumstances. A proper 
exercise of that innate discernment with which man is 
endowed, will soon enable him to scent the remotest evil; 
but, like all the other faculties, it becomes deadened by 
disuse." 

" But how can this discernment become dormant in a 
man aiming to do right ?" argued Wolverton. " Is it not 
more charitable to say that some possess greater caution 
or are more suspicious of evil ? " 

" Possibly, to some extent. But man, and especially 
educated man, is his own spiritual and mental architect. 
Instinct can not be said to predominate in the human 
family. That great moral, sympathetic nerve we call con- 
science is but a germ to be trained into a strong, beautiful 
tree, permeating every avenue of our lives, or, dwarfed by 
the shadow of disuse, becomes so sickly, weak, and flexible, 
as to be easily twisted into any desired form with the 
faintest resistance." 

If Wolverton had hoped for consolation through his 
friend, he was destined to be sorely disappointed. He had 
put the same question to Father Ashberton, and while his 
answer was soothing to his belabored conscience, he had 
failed to experience that peace of mind which would have 
been his before contact with his friend's prosaic views. 

'* Your solution has the redeeming feature of rational- 
ism," said Wolverton, after a moment's rcflittion; "and 
now that you have taught me how to live, will you teach 
me how to die ? " 
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" Just as you live," returned Hillman, with a smile. 

" But there is no saving grace in well-doing ! " 

"Doctor Bigelow says: * An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.* If you are not sick, what is the 
use of a physician ? " 

" But you fail to get my meaning," replied Wolverton, 
leaning back in his chair. " Let me state the case more 
plainly. I'm sick, morally, of course; now what is your 
treatment ? '* 

" Knowing something of your symptoms, I would advise 
you to take equal parts of determination, resistance, con- 
scientiousness, and fraternity, mix in a double quantity of 
religious toleration, add ten times in bulk of self-reliance, 
agitate well in the bowl of investigation with the ladle of 
research, and diet freely." 

" A very strong compound," said Wolverton, " and 
warranted to keep in any climate." 

With the icy barrier between them again broken, Hill- 
man managed, by abstract arguments, to learn more of his 
friend's mental status, and was clearly convinced that 
beneath the hard-shelled superstition there burned a lava 
of investigation that could not be cooled by prejudice and 
the cry of heresy. Knowing this, he was hopeful that 
when the time should come, for he knew the volcano 
must break forth sooner or later, he would be able to 
offer him that consolation so much needed when the mind 
wakes to the fallacy of cherished ideas. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE COMMENCEMENT. 

The closing year at Everglade was one continuous round 
of study and anxiety. The arduous labor of college life is 
quite exacting enough without attempting to gain a year 

15 
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in the course. At first Hillman concluded to pass the year 
in promiscuous reading, but the alluring fascination of a 
possible diploma stimulated him to renewed efforts, and 
dropping all superfluous reading, he devoted his time studi- 
ously to those branches essential for graduation. Once de- 
cided upon his course, Hillman passed the vacation with his 
books, spending only occasional Sundays at home. 

Judge Hillman found it convenient to spend an evening 
now and then with the young men, and always sought to 
enliven their monotonous life by the rehearsal of some 
pleasing incident of his professional career, or by recounting 
some amusing anecdote of his collegial life at Dartmouth. 

Encouraged by these visits, the young men would renew 
their energy, pressing forward with the hope of attaining 
the usefulness of the beloved jurist. 

Ransom Eggleston, who had dropped out the second 
year, was in the habit of making them occasional calls, 
always bringing with him a superabundance of " sustaining 
grace,^' as he was wont to call it, and always reminding 
the young men that the laborers in the Lord^s vineyard 
should be willing to gather up the crumbs as they fall from 
the Lord^s table. 

Indeed, it would seem that with Eggleston it made but 
little difference whether the crumbs dropped from the 
Lord's table or from some other table, so long as they 
dropped. He invariably acted upon the principle of never 
refusing a gift. 

It was with the idea of satiating this proclivity that a 
number of the college boys had inaugurated a crusade in 
which each was to take to his lodgings such articles of 
clothing or "crumbs from the Lord's table'' as they could 
spare, presenting the same with such advice as they thought 
the occasion demanded. 

This gave opportunity for quite a bit of extemporaneous 
oratory, some of which fell little short of downright insult; 
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but so enraptured was the voracious recipient, that nothing 
short of a thunderbolt could have incited his indignation. 
After a hilarious exercise, under the shielding privileges of 
a " donation/' in which table, cupboard, cot, and contribu- 
tions were all heaped in the middle of the floor, the de- 
lighted " laborer in the Lord^s vineyard '* was left to unravel 
the mass of clothing, vegetables, and not altogether savory 
"crumbs." 

After this episode, Eggleston was shunned by the Clifton 
boys, who felt that his greed had brought reproach upon 
them. Not only this, but making the most of the liberty 
granted by such a demonstration, Eggleston was soon 
known as "Crumbs,'^ an appellation that followed him 
through life. 

It was not long after this that the club to which Eggles- 
ton had attached himself voted to disband, and, strange as 
it may appear, Eggleston was the only one voting nega- 
tively. Once disbanded, they formed a new club, re-rented 
quarters, took in a couple of new members, and their former 
club-mate was left out in the cold. In vain did he try one 
club-house after another — all had a full quotat, and could 
not think of adding another one. 

It began to appear to Eggleston that his company was 
not appreciated. Even those who had so kindly led in his 
donation now seemed to treat his dilemma with a half- 
humorous condolence that was anything but gratifying. As 
Lawrence put it, he was like a secret sin — nobody would 
own him. 

As his exchequer was in no proportion to his replenished 
wardrobe, Eggleston concluded to withdraw from the uni- 
versity and finish his preparatory course as a private pupil 
of Father Ashberton. 

Lacking nothing in Christian fervor. Father Ashberton 
found in his pupil a very ready disciple in all the exacting 
requirements of the modern Protesl^ivvX. ^x\^^\}w:>^^^ "^^^ 
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fearing lest Wolverton should suffer from ungodly associ- 
ates, he would often send his prot6g6 with messages of 
spiritual assurance and "sustaining grace," as Eggleston 
was pleased to call it. 

These visits bore heavily upon Wolverton, as his mes- 
senger was ever willing that all should know the burden of 
his mission, and as all knew " Crumbs," it became known 
that Wolverton had received another revelation at each call 
of his pudgy visitant. 

As the young men were returning from a recitation one 
morning, they met one of the " Meds,'' who greeted 
Wolverton in a serio-comic manner, informing him that 
" Crumbs '' had a message for him. 

" What can I do with that beggar }" asked Wolverton, as 
they passed on to their study. 

" Give me something easier," returned Hillman with a 
smile; " it isn't fair to put your hardest question first.*' 

** Life would not be worth living if a fellow had to be 
plagued with such creatures; besides, it almost disgusts one 
with the sacred calling to think he has to meet such men 
on an even footing and tolerate them for the cause of 
Christ." 

^*As to that,'* returned Hillman, " there are pettifoggers 
in all professions; only we manage to keep them in justice 
and police courts, while you are forced to take them into 
the bosom of your family and smile sweetly upon them, 
while a little relaxation of the sartorius would, doubtless, be 
the most gratifying reception." 

"Do you think I ought to kick him out?** eagerly re- 
turned Wolverton. " You see I am desperate, and only need 
a suggestion to carry any line of action into effect." 

" I don't think I would advise summary proceedings as 
yet," returned Hillman; "but I can not see what advantage 
is derived by tolerating such an ignoramus. He certainly 
is doing you no good among the *clan,' and I should 
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impress upon him the necessity of becoming conspicuous 
by his absence.'* 

It needed no incentive to prompt Wolverton in his rather 
cold reception of Eggleston, and the latter, with divers 
remarks about the " toils of Satan '' and the ** wages of sin," 
took his departure, " message " and all. 

The final struggle came at last, and was welcomed with 
a heartiness known only to close students. It meant more 
air, more recreation, more usefulness, and more apprecia- 
tion. It meant a change from the humdrum life of the 
collegian to the active life of the professional or business 
man. A change of contact with learned professors, who 
delight in placing the under-graduate at a disadvantage, to 
the appreciative home-circle and a bevy of friends who 
always delight to lionize the young graduate. 

In some respects, the school life at Everglade had not 
met all the anticipations of young Hillman, who, doubtless, 
had built his hopes beyond his reach. He had started out 
with the reasonable task of completing his law course in 
good order and taking a year's reading in such lines as 
would be most advantageous to his profession; but constant 
contact with his friends had induced him to try for honors 
in the literary department. It had cost him much hard 
study and self-sacrifice, only to be crowned with defeat. It 
was a sore disappointment, but as he took it philosophically, 
only his closest friends realized the pain it cost him. 

But fame smiled more brightly on his clerical friend. 
Wolverton, by his close application and the narrowness of 
his outside reading, had completely mastered the course; 
and while a stranger to many of the fields explored by 
Hillman, he was able to lead his class and carry off first 
honors. 

It was a proud day for the Wolvertons and their many 
Clifton friends who had come down to witness the com- 
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mencement, and the honors conferred upon their young 
townsman were most heartily appreciated. 

Though Hillman was sorely disappointed in his own 
success, he was too magnanimous to wish his friend 
any the less glory. Indeed, it was through his planning 
that Wolverton was favored with the presence of the prin- 
cipal of the Clifton school, who took a special pride in the 
achievements of his favorite pupil. 

And why should they not feel proud ? Had he not carried 
off the honors of the Clifton school three years before, and 
now, meeting the most brilliant gems from thirty States, 
maintained the honor of Clifton? Even little Ray's poem 
would fail to do justice on this occasion. 

Had Father Ashberton entertained unkindly feelings 
toward Wolverton for his unceremonious dismissal of his 
prot^g^, they were now all forgotten and forgiven, while 
even Eggleston tendered his congratulations, in a half- 
hearty manner, as if he expected Wolverton to carry out 
the threat of a former occasion. 

"I'm glad you've won, Wolverton," said the chubby 
Eggleston, extending a hand in which the elaine secretion 
gave it the feeling of half-baked dough. " I always knew 
it was in you; but if I'd staid, I should have given you 
a close rub." 

" I have no doubt of it," replied Wolverton, with a smile, 
as he turned to shake the hand of his old friend Sawyer,, 
who had elbowed his way through the crowd to where he 
stood. 

" Shake, ol' boy! " exclaimed Bob, taking Wolverton's 
hand in both of his. " I tol' 'em you'd show 'em a trick 
with a hole in it. There ain't no dogon chap what can get 
away with us Clifton fellers if they'll only give us room. 
I reckoned it'd a been Hillman, though, fer a fact." 

" Oh, well, you must remember Lawrence had his glory 
over a year ago, " said Wolverton, appreciating Bob's 
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frankness. ** You ought to be willing to give me a little of 
the honor." 

" It's all right, Thur, an* Til lick any dogon coward as 
says it ain't. I don't keer which gets there, so long as our 
side wins; an* I reckon as how th* Sally Waters sha*n*t cost 
ye a cent whenever ye want to ask the boys up fer a boat- 
ride." 

The spirit of Bob's hearty reception became contagious, 
and in a moment of uncontrollable feeling, three cheers 
were given the hero of the class, in which Bob's voice was 
distinguishable fully two keys above the rest. 

With George Morton, fame dealt fairly well. He had 
passed very creditably, and received the personal acknowl- 
edgment of many of the faculty for his manly conduct and 
studious habits. While lacking the brilliancy of his com- 
panions, he had shown himself the possessor of those traits 
of character so much esteemed by older men; and many 
were the good wishes expressed respecting his future. 

The day after commencement, teams were sent from 
Clifton, and before another Sabbath-day Mrs. Morton and 
her son were comfortably settled in their own little cottage, 
three years older, but just as happy as when they had left 
it that bright October morning. 

By the industrious frugality of Mrs. Morton, her son's 
hoardings, which he persisted in calling Mr. Semane's 
gift, had lasted them through the first two years, and with 
what George had been able to earn at Everglade, they found 
themselves a trifle less than three hundred dollars in debt. 

Mr. Semane had persisted that he had first rights in 
Morton's education, and, notwithstanding his compact with 
Judge Hillman, he claimed the privilege of substituting 
his individual check whenever he thought Mrs. Morton 
could use it to advantage, and was often gratified to know 
that his checks were not presented, sometimes, for several 
weeks after their drawing. 
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Monday morning, Morton presented himself at the store, 
and learning that his benefactor had not yet come down, 
stepped to the book-keeper's desk, and opening the scratch- 
book, entered a few items in the journal. 

While thus engaged, Atwood came into the store, and 
coming direct to him, took his hand in both of his, shaking 
it heartily. 

"Glad to see you, old boy! Let me congratulate you ! 
Looks good to see you back at your old post again ! I 
expect you and I will have to run the business now youVe 
come back." 

"I am not so sure," said Morton; " perhaps Mr. Semane 
can be induced to give me a trial. I*m a little rusty and was 
just trying my hand a little at journalizing." 

" Well, I'm mighty glad you've come back, for a fact," 
ejaculated Atwood. " It's pretty hard on a fellow to see 
to everything, and the old gent is mighty waspish at times." 

After a desultory conversation of a few minutes, in which 
Atwood dwelt largely upon the cares of a head clerk, Mr. 
Semane made his appearance, and the head clerk turned to 
the duties of the store. Advancing to meet him, George 
held out his hand, which was warmly grasped by the mer- 
chant, while his manner showed how glad he was to see him 
in his old place. 

" I thought I would call and inquire if you were in want of 
an accountant," said Morton, as Mr. Semane led him 
through the store into his private office. 

" I suppose you can furnish proper credentials as to 
honesty and ability ? " interrogated the merchant, a notice- 
able twinkle in his eye. " We have to be extremely careful 
with our cashiers and book-keepers with defaulters^ heaven 
within less than a day's journey." 

"As to proficiency, I shall have to refer you to my old 
employer and benefactor, but as to honesty, I can only 
plead my extreme poverty." 
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"I'm a pretty good judge of character," returned the 
merchant, smiling, "and I think I will give you a trial. I 
must insist, however, that you take a few weeks* vacation 
before confining yourself to business." 

" I could not think of it, Mr. Semane; I should feel 
guilty to spend a month in idleness while an obligation 
stands unsatisfied. I assure you I had much rather begin 
work at once and take an occasional day off as business 
will permit." 

" I don't really like to have you come out of school one 
day and go into hard work the next, without a day to your- 
self; but I must confess your offer is a tempting one. The 
fact is, things haven't been running to suit me for a long 
time, but I have been unable to find where the loose screw 
is. The business is not paying as it should; there's more 
or less unseasonable goods sacrificed every year, and a 
general jar to the machinery. I wish you would take hold 
of it and set the business back where it was the last year 
you were here." 

So George Morton was installed in his old place, and 
taking up the reins of the business was endeavoring to 
extract order out of chaos. 

Young Hillman, like Morton, was anxious to put his 
schooling to a practical test, and after consultation with his 
father and Mr. Just, he concluded to enter his father's 
office and try to reclaim a portion of his father's clientage. 

Mr. Just, while possessing a fair knowledge of law, was, 
like many another jurist, incapable of placing a case before 
a jury with sufficient clearness to retain any considerable 
portion of Judge Hillman's large practice, and it was 
thought very proper for Lawrence to take full charge of 
the office under the same arrangement existing before his 
father's illness. 

About this time the political atmosphere began to warm 
up a little, preparatory to the propagation of embryo states- 
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men; and it was surprising the number of very common 
people who showed marked signs of statesmanship. 

A national election in America, under its masculine 
regime, with no educational qualifications, is quite exciting 
enough when the ordinary issue of who shall have the 
spoils is accelerated by no actual issue between the parties; 
but in a contest like the one now upon them, where the 
change of administration meant the untying of millions of 
hoarded treasure, and the reclaiming by the national gov- 
ernment of powers unlawfully delegated to corporations, 
patriotism runs to fever heat, long before the time for hold- 
ing the local conventions. 

It had now been nearly five years since Silas Ackerman 
had " parceled out the Place " in order to serve his country 
at his country's call, and it was not surprising that he should 
hear the call long before others had thought of the coming 
contest. It was also noticeable that the Local Press^ 
which had barely accorded him an occasional compli- 
mentary -notice, now teemed with his eternal fitness, and even 
placed the name of Silas G. Ackerman at the head of its 
editorial columns for Representative to the State Congress. 

Another strange coincidence was noticeable to the local 
political student, which gave rise to some criticism further 
on. The week prior to the Representative Conven- 
tion every " Liberalist*' paper in the district contained a 
highly complimentary and by no means diminutive edito- 
rial, which, being compared, were strangely similar. Not 
only this, but Editor Dudley, who had been content to ride 
with his family behind the Clifton livery, now sported a 
beautiful span of bays, with a family carriage second to 
none in Clifton. 

Of course a man so eminently qualified could meet with 
but little opposition in a representative body where only the 
most competent men are chosen, and where wealth and 
plead mf ?^^ never taken into consideration. 
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Editor Dudley, who had been unusually active during the 
early hours of the convention, had thought it policy to 
have his candidate present, lest his absence might be mis- 
construed; and then, it would have a wholesome influence 
in shutting off rabid opposition. 

The nominating speech by Editor Dudley was the per- 
fection of studied eloquence, and when six local politicians 
struggled for the floor to support the nomination with six 
little cut-and-dried speeches, the stampede was uncon- 
trollable, and Silas G. Ackerman was nominated for Repre- 
sentative to the State Legislature by acclamation — one of the 
avowed leaders of the great Liberal party. 

The nomination was a perfect success, and Dudley was 
just whispering to his chief that modesty demanded his 
quiet withdrawal, when the delegates and the few citizens 
who had assembled began to call, ** Ackerman! Acker- 
man!" 

Of course there was no other salvation, and the retired 
farmer rose in his seat and began an address, peculiar in 
its delivery, and one which doubtless sounded much better 
to the greedy ears of his political supporters than it after- 
ward appeared when digested by che Conservative organs 
later in the campaign. 

" Fellow-citizens," began the statesman, " in choosing me 
for your Representative in the State Congress, you have 
chosen a man of some means, who carries the cause of the 
great Liberal party close to his heart, and who has entered 
the field to win. The greedy Conservatives have salted all 
the offices worth having, but we'll show 'em in November 
that the people want a finger in the pie. Now, I've just 
been aching to get a swipe at these fellows, and I tell you 
they'll find old Ackerman getting there with the best of 
*em. Of course our county offices are all gobbled up by 
the Conservatives; but the trouble's been, we don't get to 
the front. The only way we can whip the rascals, is to put 
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men on the ticket that are able to furnish the stuff. I've got 
a little in the bank, and can get more if we need it 
[applause] ; and I propose to use it as free as water. We've 
got to do it! Let every man on the ticket put down a 
thousand dollars [applause], and if that ain't enough, put 
down another thousand. [Prolonged applause.] That's 
the way to win ! Why — " 

The speech was never finished. Editor Dudley, who had 
been fidgeting in his seat for some time, here caught his can- 
didate by the coat-tails, and pulling him down, whispered a 
few words in his ear, and the two hurriedly left the conven- 
tion together. 

The sentiment of Mr. Ackerman was evidently not that 
of the rank and file of the party, for the county convention 
that met about this time placed in nomination a ticket in 
no way exceptionable, in which true worthiness was the pre- 
requisite of choice. 

It was at this convention that Robert Just, doubtless 
from a kindly word by Judge Hillman, was unanimously 
nominated for the office of sheriff on the minority ticket. 

Unlike Mr. Ackerman, Mr. Just's nomination was 
unsought, and it required no small amount of persuasion on 
the part of Lawrence and Judge Hillman to induce him to 
accept. 

Thus it was that Lawrence Hillman entered his pro- 
fessional career in the very heat of a political campaign, in 
which a trusted friend was struggling on the minority side; 
and he resolved to help him. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TO LINCOLN. 

While the rest of mankind were going wild over politics, 
Thurman Wolverton was dividing his time between love 
and religion. Between the long strolls with Ray after 
school, and the hours spent with Father Ashberton and his 
articles of faith, Wolverton found but little time or dispo- 
sition to take decided grounds in the great American 
conflict now being fought for the ten-thousandth time in 
every hall, school-house, and four-corners in the whole 
country. 

"There is no use," he would say to Hillman; **you are 
opposed to the union of church and state, and so am I. 
You go on in your electoral warfare, and when you are 
elected governor, 1^11 come up and see how you manage to 
live on your little four thousand a year. I shall have to warn 
a certain lady friend of mine of the pending danger, and 
advise her to seek the meagre exchequer of a clergyman, 
rather than take any chances on a rising poHtician.'' 

" I am not running for office myself,'* returned Hillman. 
" I am only sacrificing my friends. You see, politics is 
like good advice — you are perfectly willing your friends 
should have it, and it costs you nothing." 

" I should think it was like the measles. No one seems 
satisfied until they've had them." 

"I don't know," returned Hillman; "it don't seem very 
contagious around here. Mr. Ackerman has been five 
years trying to catch it, and has only succeeded in getting a 
slight attack." 

"I thought he had it pretty bad," said Wolverton, 
" from the way he was laying it down to old Mousenhalter, 
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the other day. I wonder if Morton is taking much interest 
in politics? I see he is quite a devoted audience to the old 
gentleman's arguments." 

** If I'm not mistaken, George is pretty well decided on 
one point, and is doubtless hesitating until he shall have 
learned to milk. He is probably fearful of your experience." 

" I do not think George will experience fair sailing in 
that direction," returned Wolverton. " Old Mrs. Acker- 
man is bitterly opposed to him, and makes life burdensome 
for both George and Laura. In short, nothing but a lawyer 
will fill the bill with her." 

"Yes," said Hillman; "and George feels it very keenly, 
but is too self-sacrificing to subject her to maternal censure. 
I think Laura is agreeable, however, and in course of time 
Morton will — " 

" Will what?" exclaimed Morton, striding in at the half- 
open door. 

" Hillman was just telling me what fine progress you 
were making in politics, and that, notwithstanding the pros- 
pective mother-in-law's opposition, you stood a fair show 
of carrying off—" 

" Pardon me, gentlemen," interrupted Morton, his color 
rising. ** If you are in the habit of discussing your lady 
acquaintances, you will confer a favor by omitting the name 
of Miss Ackerman. I have not intentionally placed her 
name as a target for shop discussion." 

"You are too sensitive, Morton," interposed Hillman. 
" Miss Ackerman's name had scarcely been mentioned 
between us, and would have received only the highest 
encomium from either. We admire your zealous care, but 
assure you it was only one of Wolverton's puns." 

"Another windmill in the adventures of our modern 
Quixote for his Dulcinea del Toboso," said Wolver- 
ton, taking Morton by the hand and giving him the "col- 
lege grip." 
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"Let up, there, Hercules," shouted Morton; "you are 
too friendly by half;" and jerking his hand away, he con- 
tinued: "You should have been educated for a rail-split- 
ter instead of a preacher; only if you had ever received 
presidential honors, the hand-shaking nuisance would have 
become suddenly unpopular." 

" Can I serve you professionally? " interposed Hillman, 
leaning back in his chair and inserting his thumbs in 
the armholes of his vest. " I am at your service for the 
insignificant pittance of three dollars an hour." 

" Cheap enough," returned Morton, " where you board 
yourself. But laying humor aside, I want to bring action 
in the name of Arnold Semane against Darius Skinner, 
to recover an obligation of three hundred, dollars and in- 
terest for nearly four years." 

" Is the obligation in the form of a note, or open 
account? " 

" It is an open account." 

" Why has it not been paid before? " 

"That is just it. Skinner claims he has paid it, but his 
story is altogether too thin." 

"What proof have you that it has never been paid?" 

"All the proof anyone can have. The debt was contracted 
while he was running a bakery down on River Street, 
when I was keeping Mr. Semane's books. Statements 
were sent him regularly until the account reached three 
hundred dollars, and then we refused him further credit. 
He went away a little over two years ago, and has just 
come back, and claims the debt was paid to Atwood before 
he went away. He will not give any particulars, and 
Atwood swears he never paid him." 

" Does Atwood say he tried to collect it? " 

"Yes; but Skinner told him he had nothing subject to 
execution, and to * crack ahead.' " 

"All right," returned Hillman. " I will begin suit in the 
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circuit at once. Has he anything subject to execution 
now?'* 

" Yes, he is worth it now, and we propose to make him 
pay it." 

"Hold on, Hillman," said Wolverton, who had been 
standing near the window looking into the street below. 
** I think I can get Mr. Semane his money without any 
trouble. Let me, at least, try." 

Morton, evincing no little surprise, allowed the matter 
to go over to another day, and Wolverton left the office 
for the purpose of effecting a settlement of the Skinner 
obligation. 

Going at once to Semane's store, he found Atwood, who 
seemed unusually well pleased to see him. 

** How do you do, Wolverton. Where have you been 
keeping yourself of late? I have hardly caught a glimpse 
of you since your return. I was coming up to see you 
to-night; " and taking Wolverton by the arm he led him 
into another department that chanced just then to be 
vacant. " What did you wish to see me about — this Skinner 
matter? " 

"Yes. How did you hear of it? Morton came up to 
Hillman's office to bring suit to recover, and I happened to 
be present." 

" So they've commenced the dance at once? I tell you, 
young Morton has the stuff in him." 

" What are you going to do about it? " inquired Wolver- 
ton, surprised at his companion's joyous mood. 

" That is just what I was coming up to see you about 
to-night. Don^t you remember being with me down by 
the depot when old Skinner came along to take the train, 
and of my asking him for the Semane account, and he 
telling me he had nothing subject to execution, and for 
Semane to * crack ahead? ' " 

At the first sentence Wolverton was about to reply, but 
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by the time Atwood had finished his interrogative, he stood 
transfixed with a feeling of mingled scorn and repulsion. 
As the full meaning of his companion's design flashed 
through his mind, his features became set, the veins on his 
temples stood out like whipcords, while his eyes shot the 
fire that burned in his soul. 

Atwood saw the look on Wolverton's face, and instinct- 
ively recoiled; it was but for a moment. Gathering courage 
from his silence, he proceeded : 

** You certainly must remem — '* 

"Stop!" shouted Wolverton. " Not another word ! No! 
not for you and all this world would I perjure myself 
before God. You know it is a lie, and dare to come to me 
— me, whom you have abased and disgraced by your 
accursed treachery, and ask me to support you by perjury 
to cover your infamous embezzlement." 

"Hold on, Wolverton; you seem to forget that you were 
interested in that embezzlement. Was it not a partnership 
matter ? Didn't I take the money to pay your debt and 
mine ? Didn't you consent to it at the time ? " 

" I'm ready to pay my part of it any minute," retorted 
Wolverton, " and rid myself of such accursed associations. 
You have led me on from one thing -to another until I 
loathe myself second only to the miserable cur that you are." 

" Drop that, or by heaven I'll land you behind the bars 
within an hour ! I'm willing to share with you, but none of 
your saintly epithets to me, or I'll show the world who 
stole the Pulaski diamonds and run them into Canada. You 
know who I mean. He'll swear to it any day I call on him. 
I've fooled with you about long enough, and we might as 
well begin to talk business. Will you swear to what I have 
just asked you ? " 

" No, sir ! " came the decisive reply. " 1*11 go to prison 
first." Then, after a moment's thought, he added ; "I'll 
pay the debt if you say so." 

16 
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" Fool ! " exclaimed Atwood. " Do you suppose I would 
court exposure ? Let you or I pay that debt, and Semane 
would have us in jail within an hour. I tell you there is 
only the one way out of it. I hate it as bad as you, but it 
is our only salvation. I have one more question : Will 
you go away until after the suit on condition that I agree 
to bury the past forever ? '* 

" I — I expect to go to Lincoln next week, to be gone 
nearly a year." 

"All right; you go right along about your business, and 
let me see to this affair in my own way. I hate to lie for 
you; but it isn't the first time I've done a nasty job for you, 
only to get your abuse. I tell you, Wolverton, you will 
sometime realize all I am doing for you." 

"God knows I realize all too fully now,'* returned 
Wolverton, as he abruptly left the store. 

As Wolverton left Hillman's office in search of Atwood, 
the young men looked in each other's faces for an explana- 
tion of the strange occurrence. 

"What does it mean ?" inquired Morton, who was the 
first to put his inquiry into words. 

"It is too deep for me," returned Hillman, "unless he 
knows of Atwood's getting the money, which is possible. I 
know he hates Atwood, and if he knew anything that would 
force him into a close corner, I think he would use it.*' 

"I'll wager he has no corner on Atwood," said Morton. 
" He is the slickest knave or the most unfortunate man I 
ever knew. He is sure to lose his place at Semane's, and 
no one can give a rational reason. Semane has been losing 
heavily for the past three years, but no one can tell where 
the leak is. I have worked at the books almost night and 
day since I came back to discover some cause, but, as yet, 
I have struck nothing that amounts to anything." 

"You will have to call in a detective," ventured Hillman, 
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with a smile. " I used to have some reputation in that line, 
you remember." 

" Well, you tend to this Skinner matter, and I will go on 
looking for the leak, and when I find it I'll have you help 
me stop it up." 

Hillman accompanied his friend to the street, and 
together they quietly strolled toward the store. When 
about half-way down they saw Wolverton coming toward 
them, but upon sight of them he turned into a side street 
as if to escape their recognition. Traveling about half the 
length of the block, Wolverton stopped short, turned, and, 
seeing his friends, started toward them. He had not taken 
more than a dozen steps before he again turned and walked 
rapidly down the street. 

In a wilderness of indecision, Wolverton turned down 
one street after another as if pursued by some tormenting 
genius, until, chancing to pass Father Ashberton's church, 
he stepped into the half-open door, slamming it behind him 
as if to shut out the pursuing demon. Sinking upon a seat 
near the door, a faint, sickening feeling comes over him, 
and he gasps as if suffocated by the terrible weight upon 
his heart. Rising to his feet, he staggers to the altar like 
one under a heavy burden, and falls prostrate upon the 
velvet mat with a groan like the wail of a bleeding heart. 

In his mental agony, he views the chain that binds 
him, link by link, and asks himself where one had been 
broken. Had he not prayed that the load might be lifted 
from his soul ? Had he not fulfilled every require- 
ment of the promise ? Had he not even buried doubt itself 
when it rose to question his sacred privilege ? Yet, where 
was relief ? Resting his faith upon the great promise, he 
had been led to take the first step in a questionable invest- 
ment, from which the chain had been forged that now 
bound his soul in a rankling imprisonment. The associate of 
evil, he had become in turn a gambler, embei.'LV^'^^ ^.^^ 
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receiver of stolen property, a smuggler, and now perjury 
stood beckoning him to sear his soul by the culminating 
act of high treason before God. 

"Oh, God!" groaned he, " whence comes my deliver- 
ance ? Shall it be through the atoning blood of Christ, or 
must I go on, on, hoarding up transgression after trans- 
gression, until the mountain of sin shall shut out the light 
of Thy glorious presence, turning the milk of my soul into 
the vinegar of blasphemy ? Do I waver in my faith ? Oh, 
God, forbid! It is that I would learn Thy will, that I 
question Thy pleasure. Teach me, oh, God, the way Thou 
would'st hav6 me do, and lift this crushing burden from my 
aching heart. Hast Thou not said in Thy word that we 
shall be * justified freely by His grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare His 
righteousness for the remission of sins th^t are past, 
through the forbearance of God ? ' Grant, then, this 
priceless boon to the contrite heart. In the language of 
Thy servant, Jeremiah: * I call upon Thy name, O Lord, 
out of the low dungeon. Thou hast heard my voice; hide 
not Thine ear at my breathing — at my cry. Draw near in 
the day that I call upon Thee and say. Fear not. Oh, 
Lord, Thou hast pleaded the cause of my soul; say to me, I 
have redeemed Thy life.* " 

'*Amen! Glory to God!" shouted Father Ashberton, 
coming into the church just in time to catch the last 
sentences; then breaking into that familiar refrain, he sung: 

'* All glory and praise to the Lamb that was slain, 
Who has borne all our sins, and cleansed every stain. 
Hallelujah! Thine the glory. Hallelujah! Amen. 
Hallelujah! Thine the glory. Revive us again." 

Wolverton tried to join in the hymn, but his voice 
trembled. Taking the aged pastor's hand, he laid his head 
upon his shoulder and wept burning tears of repentance. 
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The next morning Wolverton surprised his people by 
avowing his intention of starting for Lincoln the following 
day, instead of a week later as he had formerly intended. 
He had resolved not to meet Atwood again, and he care- 
fully avoided Hillman and Morton. To Ray, he confided 
more than to anyone else, and that was very meagre 
indeed. 

" I am tired of Clifton and everybody who lives here ! " 
exclaimed Wolverton, as they were returning from their 
last evening stroll, in reply to some inquiry from his 
companion as to why he should be in a hurry to leave 
them. " It has been one continuous warfare ever since I 
came home. I believe Clifton is worse to-day than ancient 
Sodom.'' 

" You are not tired of me, are you ?" said JRay, her lip 
quivering, while a tear rolled down her cheek. " I don't 
know why, but you have seemed so strange at times that I 
almost feared I had offended you. I — I — don't know 
why," sobbed Ray, giving way to her grief, " but it seems 
as if we should never be so happy again. I — I know some- 
thing is going to happen, and — and that you will not love 
me like you used to;" and Ray broke down entirely, while 
her form was shaken with uncontrollable grief. 

"There, there, darling," pleaded Wolverton. "I don't 
want you to feel that way; I was only a little cross, that 
was all. I did not mean to scold you. You know you 
have been the sweetest little darling in the world to me, 
and I am an ungrateful scamp to make you cry. Come 
now, little one, you don't want to make my last evening 
with you so gloomy by borrowing trouble from the future 
that we can never repay. Just think how happy we've 
been for the past two years in each other's love, and 
remember it is only another year before we shall establish 
our little Eden, far beyond the reach of Satan or his wily 
servants." 
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" Oh, if I only knew! " sighed Ray; " but I am sure it will 
never come. All the time I have been so happy with you 
something has said to me it could not last. I don't know 
what it is, whether one of us will die or be killed, whether 
you will get so you do not love me — or — or find someone 
you love better; '* and Ray choked down the grief that 
seemed determined to overflow. 

" There, there, darling; let us talk of something else. 
You have always been my dearest, brightest Ray, and it 
pains my heart to see your despondent mood. Let us go 
into the house and you shall play me some of your new 
music. You remember I have not heard all those pieces 
you learned to play while I was at Everglade.** 

Seating herself at the organ, her hand pressed the ivory 
keys, while every note seemed a wail from her bleeding 
heart. Softly at first, her tremulous voice flowing from 
the purest fountain of her nature, she sung to him the 
holiest treasure of a woman's soul: 

" Ever of thee I'm fondly dreaming, 

Thy gentle voice my spirit can cheer; 
Thou art the star that, mildly beaming, 

Shone o'er my path when all was dark and drear. 
Still in my heart thy form I cherish, 

Every kind thought like a bird flies to thee — 
Never till life and memory perish 

Can I forget how dear they are to me. 

' ' Ever of thee, when sad and lonely, 

Wandering afar, my soul joyed to tell. 
Ah, then I knew I loved thee only; 

All seemed to fade before affection's spell. 
Years can not chill that love I cherish, 

True, as the stars shall my heart prove to thee — 
Never till life and memory perish 

Can I forget hew dear thou art to me." 

As Ray finished the song that has stirred so many hearts, 
she covered her face with her hands for an instant, then 
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rising to her feet, she threw both arms round her lover's 
neck and held him for a moment to her panting bosom. 
Bursting into a flood of tears, she gave him one fervent 
kiss, and rushed away to her own room to hide the anguish 
of her unnatural forebodings. 

The next morning, Wolverton took an early train for the 
great theological seminary at Lincoln, leaving behind him 
some of the brightest joys and darkest sorrows of his 
inexperienced manhood. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

VINDICATED. 

The fever of politics had never raged to a fiercer heat 
than in the present campaign. A party of malcontents, 
made up from both the old parties and styling them- 
selves "Federalists," had placed a ticket in the national 
field four years before, basing their claims for recognition 
upon a set of principles in advance of what either the old 
parties had dared to advocate. This year, the Liberalists 
had come round to their position in many respects, and the 
two were joining forces in many localities. The Conserva- 
tives, aware of the combine, were putting forth greater 
efforts than usual; and the political arena was one vast field 
of brilliant records and fair promises. 

Lawrence Hillman had taken the field as an independent 
speaker, urging the fitness of his friend, but refraining as 
much as possible from the inexplicable jumble into which 
politics were weaving themselves. It was with some degree 
of satisfaction that he found each effort at oratory an im- 
provement upon its predecessor, while his courage received 
constant stimulant from the assurance of many Conserva- 
tives that th£y would support Robert Just for sheriff. 
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It was doubtless Hillman's success that directed the 
sharpest arrows of the opposition against his friend, but so. 
far he had been able to turn every slander to his advantage, 
and entertained strong hopes of his election. 

With these promising aspects, and only another week 
before the eventful day, Hillman was well-nigh certain of 
victory, when one morning there was laid upon his table a 
copy of the Kicker^ a Conservative organ, with the following 
flaming head-lines ornamenting its first column: 

JUST, A HORSE-THIEF! 



The Renowned Fusion Candidate for Sheriff an Ex- 
Convict from Sing Sing ! 



IT TAKES A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF ! 



Sailing Under False Colors ! 



VOTE FOR THE HORSE-THIEF FOR SHERIFF!!!! 

" It's a base lie ! " exclaimed Hillman, bringing his fist 
down upon the table; **and they shall suffer for it." 

Going at once to the office, he found two of the county 
committee waiting for him, discussing in an earnest under- 
tone the best methods to avert the catastrophe. 

** What shall we do ? " exclaimed Mr. Bingham, chairman 
of the county committee, without even waiting the customary 
greeting. 

" It's a base lie, every word of it ! " exclaimed Hillman, 
flushed with anger. " I have known Robert Just since he 
came to us over ten years ago, and there is not a more 
honest, upright man in the State. It is a criminal libel, 
and I propose to make them suffer for it." 

** Here comes Mr. Just himself," said Secretary Lowe; 
"perhaps he can advise us what course to take." 

As Robert Just stepped into the office, Mr. Lowe met 
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him, and, placing the paper in his hand, asked him what he 
thought of it. 

As the candidate's eyes met the paper, his cheek ashened, 
only to grow more colorless as he read, carefully, the secret 
of his life. 

"Gentlemen," said he, after he had finished reading, "it 
is a true falsehood. First let me tender my resignation, 
and then, if you desire, I will tell you the secret of my 
life." 

It was Hillman's turn to grow pale now, and staggering 
to a chair, he rested his head on his hands in a weakness of 
sinking hope. 

" Let us hear your story first," said Mr. Lowe, by far the 
most composed of any of the four men. 

"On one condition," returned Just, "and that is that 
nothing I may say shall make any difference in your 
decision." 

" We shall endeavor to guard faithfully the confidence 
reposed in us," said Mr. Bingham, " even if we may seem 
unkind. Please let us have your explanation." 

" My story is briefly told. I was raised on a farm in my 
native State, but not wishing to follow husbandry for a 
vocation, I induced my parents to allow me to go for myself 
at the tender age of eighteen. My only stock in trade was 
a beautiful four-yfear-old colt that I had raised with my own 
hands, and which my father allowed me to take as my 
dowry. Bidding father, mother, and sisters a fond fare- 
well, I took my beautiful roan and started westward to 
build my fortune in the growing West. 

"The third day of my journey, I was overtaken by two 
men with large beautiful horses, who bantered me for an 
exchange, and offered me such a decided bargain that I 
was induced to make the trade. We soon parted company, 
and I was allowed to pursue my journey alone, highly elated 
over my good fortune. 
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"That night I found lodgings at a farm-house, paying 
for my accommodations from the money received in the 
exchange the previous day, and was about to start on my 
journey when two officers rode up to the gate, one deftly 
placing me in irons, while the other took possession of my 
horse. In vain did I try to explain. Some of the money 
found on my person corresponded to the denominations 
taken from a burglarized safe, while the horse was readily 
recognized as the one stolen from the same place only the 
night before. 

"Of course I was incarcerated and made to suffer the 
discourtesies of a felon. In vain I protested my innocence, 
and urged the officers to make investigations. It was all 
of no use. Court was in session, and the people's attorney 
called on me in my cell, and I told him my story. It was 
God's truth, and he seemed to believe me. He heard me 
through, and then explained the action to be taken. In 
order to prove my innocence, I would have to send to my 
people, causing them sorrow and disgrace; besides, I would 
have to wait until another term before my case could 
possibly be heard. 

" The horrors of the county jail were quite enough, but 
when coupled with the anguish of those loved ones at 
home, I was entirely broken down, and asked my supposed 
friend what I should do He argued that if I would plead 
guilty, he could induce the judge to make the fine very 
light, and perhaps let me off on suspended sentence. I 
took his advice, and was* sentenced to one year at hard 
labor in the reformatory. My spirit was broken, and I 
only wanted to hide from the eyes of the world. I made 
no effort to escape. I would not even let my people know 
where I was. 

"Six months passed, when a traveler stopped at my 
father's house, and, being granted shelter for the night, 
told at the evening meal the story of my shame. The 
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message was the tearing up of tender heart-strings, and the 
family spent the night in tears for the absent one. The 
next morning, father started for the scene of my confine- 
ment and found his only son wearing the stripes of dis- 
honor. I thought it would kill him; but he was brave, and 
bade me have courage. But the mills of justice grind 
slowly, and three long months passed before I stepped again 
into the world a free man. 

" There is little more to tell. Burning with shame, and 
fearing lest my story should become known at home, I 
again started westward, taking the name of Just instead 
of the time-honored name of my father — Goodman.^* 

" God bless you! Robert," cried Lawrence; "and as long 
as I can raise my voice, you shall not resign." 

" No," said Mr. Bingham, " you must not resign. Once 
let the people know the story you have told us, and 
nothing can stand in the way of your election. Mr. Lowe 
and your zealous young friend had better start at once for 
the scene of your troubles, and sustain by affidavits the 
story of your innocence. This can be accomplished, and, if 
I mistake not, your honor shall be vindicated in a manner 
highly satisfactory." 

It took but three days to amply support every detail of 
Mr. Just's rehearsal, and armed with incontrovertible 
evidence, the committee went to work to undo the spiteful 
work of political nialice. 

Thousands of hand-bills were printed containing the 
statement supported by affidavits, while every voting precinct 
in the county was literally plastered with large posters 
containing the obnoxious head-line: 

"VOTE FOR THE HORSE-THIEf! " 

Another election was over, and proud Columbia had 
added another laurel to her crown in proof of the stability 
of a republican form of government. Het so\ns» ^•a.^Xi^^ss. 
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called to exercise their proudest prerogative, and the 
intelligence of their choice is the safeguard to her purity. 
Robert Just, the " horse-thief," was elected by an over- 
whelming majority, thus proclaiming to the world how 
Americans despise calumny. But he stood alone. The 
Conservatives had carried everything by handsome 
majorities, even depriving the would-be Representative of 
a sojourn at the State capital. 

But even disappointment has its advantages. Silas 
Ackerman learned, through a costly tuition, several things 
of vital worth in after life. One thing was certain, he 
had discovered all the weak points of Silas G. Ackerman, 
and some very questionable traits of character that not 
even his closest friends had detected. Not only this, but he 
had learned the true worth of human character, and came to 
the conclusion that the man who would sell his vote for 
two dollars would sell his soul for a jug of rum. 

The election over, Hillman again turned his attention to 
business, preparing his cases for the December term of the 
circuit court. As has been seen, Wolverton had failed in 
his endeavor with Atwood, and suit had been promptly 
brought. The trial came off, and, to Hillman's surprise, 
the respondent gave no evidence further than stating under 
oath what the reader is already familiar with. Atwood told 
a straightforward story, the books were brought into court 
and examined, and without leaving their seat the jury 
found judgment for principal, interest, and costs. 

The verdict being rendered by the jury. Judge Hillman 
turned to Mr. Skinner, who was unrepresented by an 
attorney, and asked him if he wanted the customary sixty 
days in which to appeal. 

" No sir. Your Honor! I can get all the justice in this 
court I can in any. I blame no one except the young 
man who has perjured himself for two hundred dollars. I 
will pay the judgment here in open court, and if I am not 
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mistaken in the man, Mr. Semane will some day return it to 
me as the unjust tribute to a dishonest clerk.'* 

It must be said in duty to Hillman that he never gloried 
in his first verdict. He had done his sworn duty, but he 
felt at heart that Atwood was the whole cause of the 
trouble. 

Nor was he alone in his suspicion. George Morton 
had entertained grave doubts as to the honesty of Atwood, 
but with all his ingenuity he had been unable to discover 
the leak that was sinking the ship. 

Mr. Semane had repeatedly urged the discharge of 
Atwood, but Morton had argued for more time, feeling sure 
he would be able to detect him at last. 

Hardly had the church-bells ceased to toll the knell of 
the departing year, and while yet the greetings of the happy 
New Year remained unsaid, a knock was heard at Doctor 
Hillman *s door, and George Morton asked if he could see 
Lawrence on important business. 

Hillman had engaged to join the " watch " that night, and 
the young people had gathered at Doctor Hillman's to main- 
tain the ancient custom. George Morton had been 
invited, but pleading prior engagements, had remained at 
the store until this hour. Excusing himself to the com- 
pany, Lawrence led the way into the Doctor's private 
reception-room and, inquired his friend's business. 

" I have found it at last," said Morton, taking the 
proffered chair, " and I want you to tell me what to do." 

" What is the amount ? " queried Hillman, coming to 
business at once. 

" Fully three thousand dollars, wholesale, and I can not 
say how much more. The trouble was in the money- 
drawer system," continued Morton, ** and the lack of a 
rigid comparison of the invoice and day-book with the 
yearly inventory. I knew I should find it out, and 
now I want to know what to do ? '^ 
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" Does Mr. Semane know of your find ? " 

" No, only as he knows I have been working for the 
past four months to find the leak; and now that I have it, 
I want to surprise the bird before he has time to fly to 
Canada." 

"All right; let's see," consulting his watch. "Why, it's 
New Year. Quite a happy find, indeed ! Now look here; 
you go and tell Mr. Just, or Mr. Goodman, I suppose I 
should say, that I want to see him at my office in just 
one hour. Tell him to be punctual; and I will have. every- 
thing in readiness." 

Throwing an ulster over his shoulders, Lawrence passed 
quietly out with his friend, taking the street in the opposite 
direction. As he neared the corner, a dark form was 
plainly . outlined on the white background of snow, 
couched in the shade of a large oak that stood on the 
opposite side of the street. Divining who the party in 
hiding, was Lawrence quickened his pace, taking a direct 
line for the Pines. The figure, thinking himself unobserved, 
followed Hillman for a few blocks, until satisfied that he 
intended going home, then retraced his steps to the more 
densely populated portion of the village. 

Hillman had guessed his man. exactly, and timing 
himself to the occasion, he went to the library and soon 
returned with a warrant ready for magisterial signature. 
Going to his father's room, he made known in a few words 
what was wanted, and was soon on his way to the office. 
Taking a street that led by his friend's residence, Law- 
rence found the newly-made sheriff just starting, in 
obedience to his summons. 

"Halloo! Hillman, is that you? I didn't know I was 
late," said the sheriff in an apologetic tone. 

" You are all right, Robert, only we've got a little busi- 
ness on hand to-night that needs a careful hand and a 
level head." 
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A few words were sufficient for the two men to under- 
stand each other, and, taking a side street, they were soon 
nicely in hiding in a dark corner of the baggage-room at 
the depot. 

Richard Atwood, for it was none other that Hillman had 
noticed in hiding, had become suspicious of Morton and 
was watching his every move. Seeing him go to Doctor 
Hillman's at such an unseasonable hour, he at once con- 
cluded that his defalcation had been discovered, and 
naturally preferred to watch than be watched. Following 
Hillman until he had no further fear from that source, he 
had returned just in time to see Morton emerging from 
the house of Mr. Just, and divined the true status of affairs 
at once. Going to his lodgings, he had gathered up a few 
articles, placed them in a valise, examined his pearl-handled 
weapon, and was soon on the street again. Taking a 
side street, he placed himself in easy reach of the depot, 
while he could watch the front of Hillman's office for any 
signs of life. 

Morton had returned to the office in waiting for Hill- 
man and the officer, and here became aware, for the first 
time, that he was being watched. He knew at once who 
alone could have any interest in dogging his steps, and as 
the east-bound train was nearly due, his anxiety can be 
better imagined than described. 

The suspense of all parties was brought to a sudden 
termination by the whistle of the east-bound train as it 
rounded the curve and came rushing into the sleeping village. 
At the sound of the first note, Atwood boldly stepped 
out of his hiding-place and broke into a brisk trot for the 
depot. Morton, seeing his bird had flown, followed in 
close pursuit, but with what purpose it would have been 
hard to tell, as he was provided with nothing more formi- 
dable than a penknife. Seeing his pursuer, Atwood doubled 
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his pace, and came plump into the arms of the officer 
before he knew what had happened. 

" Let me go, sir! " exclaimed Atwood. ** I want to take 
this train. What right have you to detain me? " 

" The right of the people of this commonwealth to 
deal with their criminals," said the officer. Then seeing 
Atwood's hand pass to his hip, continued: "No, no; not 
here. It is our turn now,'* and he placed the cold muzzle 
of his revolver to his throbbing temple. 

"Well, you've done it," said Atwood, as Morton came 
panting upon the scene; "but I want you to understand 
that I play no baby-act for anyone. I made the most of 
my time with old Semane, and I'm going to make the 
most of this. You fellows can make the county a lot of 
cost, and perhaps get some glory out of it; but if old 
Semane knows what he is doing, he'll settle this thing and 
be money ahead." 

After a short conference, in which the sheriff took the 
precaution to put the irons on his charge, it was decided to 
take Atwood before Mr. Semane and act upon his advice. 

"So you caught the rat, did you!" exclaimed the 
merchant, after George had stated in a few brief sentences 
the gist of the situation. "Well, I declare! How do you 
do, Atwood? Is everything all right at the store? I 
declare, I almost forgot to wish you gentlemen a happy 
New Year." 

" Since you ask me how matters are, I can say that as 
far as I know they are all right," replied Atwood, with that 
cool sarcasm Wolverton so much dreaded. " I have asked 
these gentlemen to accompany me here to learn your 
pleasure as to the disposition of our affairs. I expect you 
to fly into a passion and order me sent to jail for the 
county to foot the cost of keeping me; but I wanted to 
tell you that there is a much better way for all concerned." 

"Well, I must confess you take it cool," returned the 
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merchant, smiling. " I will at least give you a hearing. 
What have you to offer ? ** 

"In the first place, I have not been satisfied with the 
salary I was getting, and concluded to make it good out 
of the sales. For two years I took but ten dollars a 
month — I have the memorandum to prove it — when I con- 
cluded your system of business would stand something 
better. I have taken about three thousand seven hundred 
dollars altogether, two thousand dollars of which is where 
I can lay my hand on it at any time I need it. I expected 
to take the train to-night and let you solve your own prob- 
lem, but Morton wanted me to stay, it seems. Now I 
propose to leave this entirely with you, whether I am kept 
at State expense for a few years and keep this money, or 
pay it out for my ransom. Of course I should not expect 
you to keep me employed in your store after this 
unfortunate affair." 

" You certainly do not lack for assurance." 

" I have taken my chances and they have gone against 
me. I am now willing to take the consequences." 

"Where is this money; this two thousand dollars you 
say you have laid away ? " asked Hillman, hoping to draw 
him out. 

** I did not say I had two thousand laid away," was 
Atwood's contemptuous reply. " I said I could lay my 
hand on it. Perhaps I could borrow it." 

" It is the temptation of an unscrupulous villain," said 
Mr. Semane; "and I do not see what good I can get out of 
his punishment, except the satisfaction of seeing him 
behind the bars. As I am too deeply interested to decide 
impartially, I shall leave it with these gentlemen to do as 
they think best." 

"As to seeing him behind the bars," replied Hillman, 
" it is only a question of time. A man so impregnated 

17 
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with crime and criminal intent can not long escape the 
vigilant eye of the law." 

** You will certainly allow me to take my chances ? " 
sneered Atwood. ** In America all men are free-born." 

" And all held accountable for their acts," replied Hill- 
man. ** If given immunity, will you leave the State at 
once ? " 

" That is my business. If I choose to pay two thousand 
dollars for the privilege, I propose to act my own pleasure 
in the matter." 

After a short conference it was decided to grant the 
amnesty upon the payment of the two thousand dollars, 
and trust to future developments to bring the criminal to 
punishment. 

" Let's close this affair up at once, then," said Atwood, 
upon the decision being announced. " I don't care to 
wear these bracelets longer than necessary. They are not 
my style." 

"They should be," returned the sheriff; "they were 
made for your class of people." 

Mr. Semane's withdrawal of the charge against Atwood, 
while true to human nature, was accompanied with many 
misgivings when he remembered his duty to society. He 
felt that the purity of the commercial world demanded his 
arrest and punishment, yet a sacrifice of two thousand 
dollars was quite enough to " let mercy weigh it on the 
lighter side." 

As far as Dick Atwood was concerned, the surrender of 
his purloined dollars was more punishment than years of 
confinement. He seemed to weigh the chances with as 
much coolness as a man would buy a coat, in which his 
honor was not taken into consideration. Indeed, it seemed 
that honor was an element not counted among his posses- 
sions, or else buried beneath the accumulated garbage of 
a life of infamy. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ONLY A DREAM. 

While Clifton was rife with gossip over the latest sensa- 
tion, Thurman Wolverton was delving into the mysteries 
with which modern theology has enveloped the life and 
teachings of the beloved Nazarene. In the quiet of his 
surroundings Wolverton had found spiritual sympathy and 
spiritual strength. The ranklings of his life at Clifton 
were no longer uppermost in his mind, the memory of his 
deep sorrow grew less painful, and at times he even forgot 
the existence of his arch-enemy, Richard Atwood. 

Conforming strictly to the regulations of the seminary, 
he found himself surrounded by young men whose aims 
were identical with his own, and in whom he discovered a 
similarity of sentiment. Here, for the first time in his 
collegiate life, could he give vent to his cherished belief 
and find an echoing sympathy in the hearts of his fellow- 
students. Here, too, was the promised land for which he 
had prayed, and a haven of rest to his weary soul. 

As he looked about him and saw the numbers traveling 
in the same direction, he thought how much different was 
his lot from that of Bunyan's immortal " Christian," and 
fervently thanked God that the philosophy of his friend 
had not found a lodgment in his heart. 

Under this constant stimulant, he had brought himself 
to feel an amnesty of every transgression; and being forti- 
fied by the entire bulwark of church ethics, he again 
sought to impart to Hillman of his superabundance of 
religious fervor. 

"I have learned,*^ wrote he> "tU^.l^^\\Oa.\s\i^^X'«-'C«^sv 
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reason, better than philosophy, better than wisdom. I 
have felt the Spirit of God in my heart, and it has said to 
me, * Heart be made whole.' It has said to me what I 
have always tried to impart to you, that the blood of 
Christ is all-sufficient. Our religion is a religion of faith. 
Paul says: * But to him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness.* Thus it is possible for the salvation of all, 
not excepting Professor Lewis' illustration. Taking faith 
as the foundation of Christian religion, and Christ as our 
mediator, we open the doors of salvation to all mankind 
and say, * Come ! religion is free ! take it without money 
and without price.' *For, as by one man's disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous; even so by the righteousness of 
One the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life.' What a beautiful religion ! and what a load has it 
lifted from my shoulders. You know something of what I 
suffered, but you can never know all. I did not dare tell 
you then, lest you should chide me and think me weak. It 
was the mountain of temptation, and being less godly than 
our Savior I fell; but Jesus has paid the debt for me, and 
to-day I am a child of God through faith and His atoning 
blood." 

Wolverton's letter was read by Hillman in a double sense. 
He could detect the controlling current about his friend, and 
knowing his strong religious proclivities, did not wonder at 
his earnestness; yet, between the lines, the language of the 
heart spoke loud and fervently. " You know something of 
what I suffered; but you can never know all." Was it true, 
then, that conscience was at work condemning where his 
faith would mollify? Had his criticism awakened in his 
friend the spirit of investigation, only to be smothered by 
an exacting creed? No; he would be true to his pledge 
of friendship, and taking his pen, he wrote: 
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Clifton, January loth. 
Dear Wolverton: 

I hardly know where to begin or whether to appeal to 
your religion, your superstition, or your better judgment. 
If I appeal to your religion, I find it deep-rooted and pure 
at the germ, but withered and distorted at the surface. If 
I appeal to your superstition, I find it warlike and in arms 
at everything inconsistent with a code of ethics whose only 
claim upon us is its antiquity. If I appeal to your better 
judgment, I find it clouded and colored to conform to the 
other two. It is like an example in algebra — unknown 
quantities in themselves and only soluble by an equation. 
I shall, therefore, appeal to the deepest fountain of your 
life — a desire to be truly godly. 

I realize how difficult it is to accept new theories after a 
life spent in the building up and perfecting of a creed, but 
when you remember our pledge of friendship, and how dis- 
interested is my endeavor, you will, I trust, for the sake of 
that friendship, and the love of Him we both worship, give it 
your unbiased investigation. First, let me preface my con- 
clusions by historical facts with which we are both familiar. 
Christ never established a church. It was Paul — whose 
early training and education made him a Pharisee before 
conversion — who, in connection with Peter, really estab- 
lished the first church. At the death of Christ, his disciples 
were scattered and were virtually without a leader, until 
the master-hand of the great epistolary writer marshaled 
them into order at Antioch. The great Catholic church 
dates its existence from this epoch, and for over athousand 
years was the church of Christ with no one to question its 
authority. During all this time it had the compleie control 
of all Christian records, which were constantly undergoing 
revisions under the supervision of the Holy See, then 
believed to be infallible. So much is undisputed history. 
Now let me ask you, is there a direct passage in the four 
gospels promising vicarious atonement, except the one 
referring to the sacrament of the Lord's supper, which is 
explained in John (His beloved disciple who sat next Him 
at the table) as the sealing of His work (His new testament) 
by the sacrifice of His life? Just think! only two lines 
in the whole life of Christ that may be construed to mean 
the promise of the atonement, while "now it is the founda- 
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tion of the * Christian religion, both Protestant and 
Catholic. 

But let us look further. Take Christ's Sermon on the 
Mount, considered by all as the text to His ministry, and 
find me one passage that invites the placing of our trans- 
gressions upon others. On the contrary, he says: " Take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me.'' He taught to keep 
all the commandments, making their commands far more 
binding than was observed by the church to which they 
were given; in fact, his whole life and teachings were one 
continuous plea for a religion of deeds. 

But whence comes all this doctrine of the vicarious 
atonement? Let me tell you: Many years after the bar- 
barous death of this great Teacher, one of those very church- 
men, whose divine mission was to crucify Christ and perse- 
cute his followers — having become converted to the 
doctrines taught by the people he persecuted — began to 
preach and write of this new religion. Here we see the 
result of his early training. When first converted, he 
preached " Christ and Him crucified; " but his old education 
growing gradually upon him, he unites the mythology of 
the Pharisees with the noble teachings of the One he pro- 
fesses to represent, and the beauty of Christ's gospel is 
destroyed. People, then as now, were loath to take the 
responsibilities of their acts, and wanted something behind 
which they could hide their weaknesses. The Pharisees 
saw this and preached remission of sin through the 
sacrifice of animals. Paul, a Pharisee converted to 
Christianity, yet retaining the prejudices of his early 
education, sought to fraternize the two gospels and his 
several epistles, written twenty to thirty years after the 
crucifixion, is the evidence of his success. Do you wonder at 
the diversity of Christian belief? Do you wonder that the 
church is full of incredulity? Do you wonder that while 
eight per cent, of the world are Christians, warring with 
each other, that the ninety-two per cent, look on with silent 
contempt? How can it be otherwise? The Pharisees of 
old, with all their ingenuity, were never able to throw roiind 
the Mount Sinai law one-half the mystifying theology with 
which the Pharisees of to-day have enveloped the simple 
life and teachings of Christ Jesus. 

Which, then, in your noble calling, do you propose to 
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promote? The religion of deeds as taught and practiced by 
Jesus Christ, or the doctrine of Paulism and the atonement? 
May we not say with the blind poet: 

*' Let narrow creeds and forms begone! 
They've cramped the intellect too long; 
The cruel doctrines of the past 
With gloom the future hath o'ercast. 

But Truth's immortal, and will stand 
Without the aid of Error's hand; 
It comes in God's appointed way, 
And when it comes — it comes to stay; 
To bl?ss the world, to do it good — 
A boon to earth's vast brotherhood." 

Has it ever occurred to you that Christ's parable of the 
sower of the tares might have found a literalization in Paul? 
Remember I do not give this as my opinion, but it is worthy 
of some thought. It occurred to me from the fruits of the 
doctrine of a vicarious atonement. When I see church con- 
tention, church jealousy, church arrogance, church intoler- 
ance, and church persecution, I look for the tares among the 
wheat and wonder who sowed them there. Jesus Christ 
sowed nothing but pure seed, while His life and teachings 
are the great heritage of civilized man. The followers of 
Christ are not timid of investigation. Their lives are like 
the diamond, brighter from constant wearing. They live 
as they would die — pure in heart. But how is it with Paul- 
ism, or the church of vicarious atonement? Hypocrisy 
creeps beneath its mantle in every conceivable form; 
Hatred and Malice seek shelter from their enemies; Strife 
and Envy use it for a bulwark of defense; Deceit wears it 
for a cloak; Fornication and Lasciviousness as a scape- goat, 
while murder, pursued by the ghost of its victim, crawls 
beneath its deceptive folds for shelter. 

No wonder they should denounce investigation! No 
wonder "they love to pray standing!^' No wonder Jesus 
should say unto them: **Woe unto you, for ye shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men; for ye neither go in 
yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to go 
in. Ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte, and 
when he is made, ye make him twofold more the child of 
hell than yourselves/ 



>» 
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Let me entreat you, Wolverton, not to be deceived by 
the machinations of the mind. Honest men are often led 
to draw false conclusions by a magnetism beyond their 
control, taken largely from their surroundings. You say 
you have felt the Spirit of God in your heart and that it is 
better than reason, philosophy, and wisdom. I hope you 
have; but while it may be better, it should shed a radiance 
over the others. All I can say is: Do not be deceived. 
If it prompts you to abrogate any duty, shirk any responsi- 
bility, or cower behind some unnatural moral barricade, 
shun it as you would moral leprosy. Remember that in the 
great future, God " shall give every man according as his 
work shall be.^* With my best wishes for your welfare, 
believe me ever, in the " Spirit of Truth," Your friend, 

Lawrence Hillman. 

In a nature less philosophical than the young barrister's, a 
knowledge of his friend's moral status would have been 
taken as a reformation, while his past trangressions would 
have been attributed to circumstances beyond his control. 
But such could not be the case with young Hillman, whose 
whole life had been measured by the unvarying rule of 
equity. More than this, his innate sense of justice con- 
demned even the semblance of error, while his habit of 
philosophical reasoning — formed at his father's fireside — 
prompted him to look for an underlying cause. 

Folding the many sheets and placing them in a large 
law envelope, he drew on his ulster, turned off the gas, and 
was soon on the streets. As he stood in the hall-door 
securing his wraps about him before facing the cold north- 
easter, "the little school-ma'm,'*as she was now familiarly 
called, came up the street, evidently from a shopping tour, 
battling with the wind that seemed to contest every inch of 
her progress. 

"Good evening, Miss Amberton," said Lawrence, stepping 
out of the door-way and offering his arm. ** You seem to be 
sorely in need of an escort and in the absence of a friend of 
mine, I would gladly perform his enviable office," 
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"You are very kind," said Ray; "and I assure you it 
shall make no difference in your friendship. You remem- 
ber I have an interest in that friendship, or at least was a 
witness to the solemn covenant." 

"I think you did more than' that," returned Hillman. 
" If I remember rightly, you pronounced the oath and we 
subscribed to it." 

" Oh, that was merely formal," said Ray. " Between 
men of honor, a pledge is as sacred as an oath. Would 
you mind walking by the post ? " continued she, exhibiting 
a letter. " I never like to trust to letter-boxes; besides, if 
mailed now, it will reach its destination to-morrow." 

" Certainly," returned her companion. " I have a similar 
errand, and if I am not mistaken, it is destined for the same 
delivery." 

"Now that isn't fair!" exclaimed Ray, as she saw the 
proportions of Hillman's letter. " I would like to know 
what right yoa have to write longer letters to him than 
I do?" 

"A right second only to yours," returned the young 
lawyer; " and I think antedates yours by some years. How- 
ever, I am willing to waive priority, and will let you read 
my letter if you will show a similar magnanimity." 

" Never mind this time," returned Ray, blushing, " we 
might not have time to mail them before the office closes." 

The walk home from the office was virtually a com- 
parison of extracts from Wolverton's letters, while fancy 
painted the picture of his surroundings. 

Urged to stay to tea with them under promise of playing 
for him some of her new music, Ray found her escort a 
very easy victim. 

The evening meal passed very pleasantly. Lawrence 
finding in Mr. Wolverton a very agreeable conversationalist, 
well informed on current topics, and evidently a close 
observer of passing events. The subject of religion was 
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carefully avoided by both, neither wishing to put forward a 
question of difference, so that when they rose from the 
table and Ray conducted him into the parlor, Hillman felt 
that the evening was passing all too rapidly. 

** Are you ready for torture ?" smiled Ray, opening the 
organ. " You remember the story of Parrhasius and the 
captive; only I am not ambition crazed and shall doubtless 
release you at the first groan. " 

" A great poet has said: 

'But one thing's settled with me — to appreciate heaven well, 
'Tis good for a man to have some fifteen minutes of hell.' 

I see you are determined to prove the reverse equally true, 
by enchanting me for a few minutes, only to turn me out 
in this cruel storm." 

" Mrs. Astor says in her book of etiquette, that it is a 
gentleman's privilege to flatter, and I see you are no mean 
amateur. I fear, however, that I shall make you regret 
your compliment before I am half done playing." 

After the execution of several fine selections of instru- 
mental music, Ray chose that old melody, " In Dreams I'm 
with Thee," and asked Hillman, who had been turning her 
music, to accompany her. 

As his deep baritone voice accompanied hers, he 
thought he detected an unusual tremolo, and when the last 
notes were sounded and she turned her head away to hide 
her feeling, he placed his hand upon her shoulder, 
saying: 

" Tears for the absent are woman's noblest tribute. Why 
should you seek to hide them from a friend ? " 

Turning on the stool, she took his hand from her 
shoulder, and holding it in both of hers, looked in his eyes 
with a half-timid, half-sorrowful expression. 

" Lawrence, do you remember the Christmas-tree we 
once had in the old Mission, and what a strange music we 
heard while we were waiting for the others to come back ? " 
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" Yes," replied Hillman, " I have thought of it a great 
many times. It was the time when they all thought father 
was dying.'* 

"I heard it again last night," said Ray, holding his hand 
in a vise-like clasp. 

** When was it ? " inquired Hillman, as he gently stroked 
the golden tresses with his disengaged hand. " Was any 
one with you ? " 

" No," said Ray. " I was in my room. I had just 
awakened from a terrible dream about you and Thurman, 
and lay thinking about it, when that strange sound was 
heard again, just as we heard it in the old Mission that 
night." 

" May I ask what the dream was ? " inquired Hillman. 
*' You know I am somewhat superstitious. " 

" I hardly know if I can make you understand, " returned 
Ray; " it was all so strange. I thought Thurman and I 
were in little light canoes, barely large enough to hold us, 
floating along side by side, laughing and talking, when all 
at once I saw my boat was sinking. We were then just 
even with the old cave, and I thought it looked precisely 
as it did before the explosion. I spoke to Thurman, but he 
did not answer. I held out my hands to him, but he was 
looking the other way. I called to him from the bottom of 
my heart to save me, but he was deaf to my cry. Oh, how 
dreadful it seemed ! How inky black was the water ! * Oh, 
Thurman, save me ! * I cried; but he would not even look 
around. I could feel the water come creeping up, up, as 
my boat sunk lower and lower, until its icy coldness 
froze my heart. I shouted again, when I heard your 
voice, telling me to have courage. I looked toward the 
shore and saw you hurrying toward me in a boat not much 
larger than my own, but I took courage. I left my own 
boat. I left Thurman and clung to your proffered hand. 
But your boat was frail, and I could see it slowly filling 
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with water. You called to Thurman to come to our 
rescue, but he was as deaf to you as to me, and 1 saw we 
were destined to perish alone. Then the thought came to 
me that I should not cause you to lose your life for me, 
and, kissing the hand that had sustained me so long, I let 
go my hold and saw the black waters closing over me. 
0/1, what an awful feeling! 1 could feel my heart beat, 
beat, slower and slower, as the water crept about it, and I 
knew that all was lost. It makes me faint to think of it;'* 
and the trembling form drew closer to her companion, as 
if to escape some threatening danger. 

" In this intense anguish I awoke; not with a start, for 
my vital powers were exhausted by the terrible incubus. 
1 awoke as if in a new sphere, where I could realize all 
that was going on around me, but I seemed to be another 
person. While I lay there, wide awake, the moonlight 
shining into my window, I heard that same strange, sweet 
music I knew so well." 

" How very strange," said Hillman, stroking the golden 
hair, while their owner trembled with suppressed emotion. 

"Do I intrude?" said a voice just behind them, and 
turning they saw Marion Abbott standing in the half-closed 
door. 

Ray rose from the stool where she had been sitting, going 
to greet her friend, her face covered with tears and blushes. 

**0h! do not mind me," said Marion, waving her back. 
"I did not know you were — " 

"You dear, foolish girl," broke in Ray. " We were play- 
ing a few pieces on the organ, and I had stopped to tell 
Lawrence a — a — oh, just a little foolishness — that was all." 

"Ah, I had not heard you playing," returned her guest; 
then forcing a little laugh, she added: " Playing charades, 
perhaps." 

" That is it exactly," said Lawrence. " Ray was giving 
me a conundrum, and asked me to decipher it. 
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" Did you come alone? '* asked Ray, by way of turning 
the subject. 

" Certainly. Who should have come with me? *' 

"The wind," returned Hillman, with a laugh; "but as 
he is quite a fickle fellow, I will assume that most pleasant 
duty whenever you are ready to return. I shall have to 
exercise more of my brotherly care, and see that you do 
not come out again on such a night without an escort." 

" You are very considerate,'* returned Marion; " perhaps 
Ray will have something to say about that. As to the 
wind, I'm sure I've always found it quite as constant as I 
could expect." 

" I should say that if you did not accept his escort on 
such a night as this, you would be very foolish," said Ray, 
decisively. " What is the good of young men if we can not 
use them on such occasions? ** 

The evening was passed more or less in friendly banter, 
Marion seeking to keep up her courage, and succeeding 
admirably in making her friends believe that she enjoyed 
herself. 

" The visit was only intended as a runaway from that 
tiresome old piano," urged Marion, as she announced her 
intention of returning. " I get so tired of it, at times, I 
wish I might never see it again." 

As Hillman and Miss Abbott started out for her home, 
but three blocks away, he found it necessary to almost 
carry her, so fearful had become the snow-drifts and the 
fierce east wind. 

"I tell you, little sister," said he, as they entered the 
Doctor's comfortable parlor, " if I had not been around 
to-night, I think there might have been another story of 
Lucy Gray." 

" Nonsense," replied Marion; " there's been lots of worse 
nights than this. But I want to tell you something, now 
that we're alone. I don't want you to call me sister again.," 
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" Why? " returned Hillman, evincing the surprise that he 
felt. 

« Well — because — 1 am not your sister.; and then, it gives 
people a chance to laugh. It did very well when we were 
children, but you must remember that we are no longer 
children, and such terms are out of place." 

" I think you are cruelly prudent," returned Hillman, 
evidently annoyed at his companion's manner; "but I sup- 
pose I must acquiesce. Will you please tell me by what 
cognomen I may address you? " 

"By my name, I suppose," answered Marion. "Call 
me Miss Abbott, or — or Marion, if you choose." 

" What put this new freak into your head, little sis — I 
mean Miss Abbott? " inquired Hillman, somewhat inclined 
to be sarcastic. 

" Nothing special, only the propriety of it. You can call 
me by my name the same as you would Ray or Laura, and 
I shall not object to your calling just as often as you 
please." 

Hillman felt that the parting that night was several 
degrees cooler than usual, and he could not account for his 
companion's mood. Several times he had been on the 
point of attributing the cause to a feeling of jealousy, but 
his loyalty would return and he would banish the thought 
as unworthy of her. All in all, it was a deeper conun- 
drum than Ray's dream, and he felt that his peace of mind 
depended more on its solution. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES. 



As the winter's ice and snow gave way to the soothing 
influence of spring, it found few changes in busy Clifton. 
It is a characteristic of our agricultural towns to take on 
the quiet lethargy of their rural surroundings, and beyond 
the energy required for comfort, they seem content to 
wait the stimulating activity of spring. 

Bob Sawyer had been held on probation a whole year 
. — Miss Perkins meantime perfecting the intricacies of 
dressmaking — and only consented to make good her prom- 
ise at the last anniversary of the National holiday. He had 
now experienced the joys, sorrows, anticipations, and some 
of the realizations of conjugality for nearly a year, and 
never tired of telling his friend Hillman of the wonderful 
fount of happiness there to be found. 

" I'll tell ye as how I reckon it's as near heaven as a 
feller ever gets 'out angels," urged Bob, "an' I spect they'll 
come *long in time. A feller ain't no man till he's doubled 
up with some good 'oman as makes a man out o' 'im. 
There's that dogon slink, Ren Barker, as is too stingy to 
get marM, an' a livin' on th' ol' folks an' a layin' round 
fer 'is mother to feed 'im. He's one o' them star boarders 
as never misses a meal ner pays a cent. I reckon as how 
it'd take a right smart gal to ever make a man out o' 'im." 

Hillman could only agree with him to the extent of his 
experience, but concluded, as far as Barker was concerned, 
it would require more than a " right smart " woman to ever 
bring him up to the standard of manhood. From a careful 
survey of his own inclinations, he could not ^a.-^ \kNa^.VOK^^ 
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ever entertained serious intentions in that direction, being 
content with the more lenient bonds of friendship. He had 
not yet become fully reconciled to the enforced estrange- 
ment between himself and Marion, and often wondered 
what should have decided her upon such a course. True, 
she seemed as kind as before, and always appeared to enjoy 
his company; but there was lacking that old familiar 
confidence he had come to prize so highly. 

As time wore on, he was surprised to find himself more 
frequently at his brother's fireside, often on the most trivial 
pretext, and invariably prolonging his visit beyond his 
intention. Could it be his fondness of music? Hardly 
that, as he did not enjoy the piano; but Miss Abbott's 
playing was different from others. Her selections seemed 
devoid of those painful vibrations so annoying to the sensi- 
tive ear, while her bell-like voice seemed to require the 
delicate accompaniment. 

He was in the midst of one of these unprofitable reveries, 
his feet in the extreme professional altitude, when his 
thoughts were suddenly interrupted by the entrance of 
young Morton, who, catching his feet in their elevated 
position threatened, for a time, to " upset the profession." 

** You have a very forcible method of calling one's atten- 
tion," said Hillman, gathering himself together and righting 
his chair. " Is that the customary formality in your estab- 
ment? " 

"It is not an invariable rule, as yet," returned Morton; 
"but we think of making it a leading feature. In these 
days of commercial competition, the man in trade has to 
adopt some very questionable practices. Our competitors 
are bringing a counter attraction, by employing only lady 
clerks, who have an unquestionable record for gum-chewing. 
It is hard to determine, as yet, which will prove the more 
attractive." 

"How do you manage to get along without Atwood? 
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He was telling me, a short time after our return from Ever- 
glade, that he thought you and he would make a team." 

"I think he can work better in single harness," said 
Morton, with a smile. " I suppose you have heard that he 
has gone into business for himself? " 

"No! I had not heard; what is it?" 

" He has leased the store next to Pulaski and intends 
opening up a first-class saloon." 

"A first-class saloon!" exclaimed Hillman. "What an 
expression! You are as bad as the fellow that had a strong 
weakness. My syntax only gives a rum-shop the negative 
comparison." 

"I am not sure they will admit of comparison," returned 
Morton; "but if they will, I'll venture Atwood will keep 
one of the most infamous dives in the city. I think he is 
equal to anything; and 1 should not like to be in Pulaski's 
place with old Pond on the inside and Dick Atwood next 
door.^' 

" I should not really like to be in your position, after the 
threats he has made." 

"I don't care anything about them," said Morton. " He 
can not hurt my reputation, and he is too much of a coward 
to try corporal chastisement." 

" I should not like to give him any advantage, if I were 
you. We can never know what to expect from such des- 
perate people." 

" I shall borrow no trouble about him," returned Morton; 
" it will doubtless come soon enough. What I called to see 
you about was this return of Wolverton. You know he is 
expected home Saturday, a full-fledged doctor of divinity, 
and it seems the proper thing to do would be to give him 
a little surprise party. The champion at home and abroad 
should receive some recognition upon his final honors. 
Laura and Ray have been fixing it up between them, and 
desired me to see if you would join in the enterprise.'* 

18 
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"Of course I will. Have they planned the features of 
the welcome?** 

" Some of them. Father Ashberton and Aunt Patience 
are coming over from the vicarage. Doctor Hillman*s folks 
and Marion are to be invited. Mother is going over, and 
Judge Hillman is coming up on the noon train. Thurman 
will arrive on that 2.30 train, just in time for a fashionable 
dinner. Everybody is to go in carriages to meet him at 
the depot, our duty being to escort him to the foremost 
carriage and act as best men generally. Father Ashberton 
will call him to the pulpit Sunday morning; so on ad infinitum. 
He is to be the whale among minnows for awhile." 

" I wonder if it is true that Father Ashberton has tendered 
his resignation to take effect upon Wolverton's taking 
degrees?" queried Hillman, a frown clouding his features. 
" I can not see how a man favored with all the opportuni- 
ties Wolverton has had can step into a pulpit and continue 
the style of preaching Father Ashberton has been giving 
his hearers for the last fifty years." 

" Perhaps Wolverton may vary the programme," returned 
Morton; "yet I hardly see how he can. I understand he 
is to take the charge, live at the vicarage, and really take 
another year's training under the old pastor. I don't know 
that it makes very much difference, there will always be hell 
as long es there are churches, and if they want to use it as 
a scorpion to drive people into the fold, I don't know that it 
affects me very much." 

** It does make a difference," returned Hillman. " No 
man has a moral right to urge a doctrine that teaches a 
laxity of morals. You assure a criminal of forensic 
clemency, and you increase crime; assure him of judicial 
amnesty, and you offer a premium upon crime. As you say, 
they may use the fear of eternal punishment to augment 
their numbers, but I would not like to vouch for a hell- 
made Christian. Father Ashberton preaches eternal salva- 
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tion on one hand and eternal damnation on the other, 
knowing no beautiful mesne." 

"Well, every dog has his day, and I suppose Wolverton 
will have his. 1 do really wish he might preach common 
sense, it would be snch a relief to the people. Perhaps he 
may become converted to rationalism, after Father Ashber- 
ton allows him to assert his individuality.'^ 

In after years, when the healing hand of time had removed 
all but a painful memory, Hillman recalled these words of 
Morton, and thought how much pain lies hidden in a single 
wish. 

The preparations for Wolverton 's return did great credit 
to Ray and her companion. Everything was in perfect 
order — Carriages were in readiness, the reception at the 
depot was in good taste, the waiting banquet elegant, the 
courses well served, and all seemed joyous and happy. 

Wolverton*s greetings were universally hearty, yet not 
exactly what was expected by the young people, who 
anticipated a little love-scene between the young " D. D." 
and his affiance. To Marion, alone, was the quiet, respect- 
ful greeting, such as brother and sister, soluble. She had 
noticed the bright blue eyes light up with anticipation of 
his greeting, read the disappointment at his reserve, 
followed by a deathly pallor, and knewby womanly instinct 
that Ray had suffered a sore disappointment. At once her 
mind reverted to the scene in Mr. Wolverton's parlor on 
that stormy winter's night, and she asked herself if Thur- 
man was not justified in his studied reserve. 

But why this feeling on the part of Ray ? Had she been 
flirting with Hillman for a pastime, only to renew her 
allegiance to her lord at his coming; and was Wolverton 
aware of her infidelity ? 

These and kindred inquiries rose to haunt her, only to 
be denied by every word and act between the young lawyer 
and the beautiful fair-haired teacher. Ah, Marion, whew. 
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you come to know the possible depth of true manhood and 
womanhood, you will learn with the rest of the world how 
sacred a thing is friendship, and how near it may approach 
the golden throne of love and yet prove loyal to its sacred 
privileges. 

The afternoon and evening passed most pleasantly, 
Father Ashberton appearing to his best advantage as the 
patriarch of the gathering, seasoning the conversation with 
barely enough solemnity to give the occasion its proper 
significance. 

" You must all attend service to-morrow," urged Father 
Ashberton, "and hear our young brother do battle with 
Satan for the first time. It is the old wine in new bottles. I 
have tendered my resignation, to take effect to-morrow, 
and shall find especial pride in the valor of my lieutenant. 
I think after fifty years of faithful service, I am entitled to 
be placed upon the retired list.** 

Judge Hillman remarked that fifty years was indeed a 
long service; and after a general hand-shaking the party 
broke up, carrying to their several homes such interpretation 
of the occasion as their minds had been able to read. 

Ray, complaining of a severe headache, retired to her 
room at an early hour, nor sought an interview that her 
heart told her must be anything but joyous. Seating herself at 
the half-open window overlooking the beautiful mirror- 
like sheet of water, she recalled every. act, word, and look 
he had bestowed upon her, to glean, if possible, some hope 
that the fire yet burned in his heart that was consuming 
her own. She recalled each letter he had written her, 
everyone of which had felt the beating of her loyal heart, 
read and re-read until superseded by a later, then to be 
laid away, the most sacred tokens in her lonely life. 

Yes, she would read them again. They might bring 
consolation, as they had so often done before, when the 
world had seemed dark and dreary. Going to her dresser, she 
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secured the package, and untying the bit of blue ribbon 
that held them, let them fall into her lap. It needed no 
date to determine their order; every letter was engraved on 
her heart, feeding her soul with the manna of womanly 
existence. One after another were they carefully read, 
replaced in their envelopes, pressed to those trembling lips, 
and laid away. Hours passed, but she heeded them not. 
Was she not drinking at that fountain of woman's purest 
devotion, while the hand that placed the holy draught to 
her lips was unsullied by inconstancy ? Yes, he was all 
hers. Their lives were as firmly bound as if the formality 
of law had been observed. Had he not conferred upon 
her the greatest honor man can bestow upon woman, and 
had not her heart answered yes ? She had given him her 
heart — it was all she could give — and he, in turn, had 
brought her happiness in the assurance of his love. And 
those sacred letters — how they stirred the depths of her 
soul and found an answering heart-throb to every avowal 
of constancy ! 

" But oh ! whence this terrible pain at my heart ? Let 
me read it again: * 1 attended the opera last night with 
Father Lonedale, and saw the wonderful cantatrice. She 
is the most beautiful woman I have ever seen. She will sing 
in our chapel next Sabbath morning, and I am promised an 
introduction.' Yes, I know, I know. Why have I not read its 
meaning before ? Why has my heart deceived me so long ? 
January loth. Yes, five months ago, and I could not see it. 
Oh, my heart, my heart, so true to him, he has sacrificed it 
to ambition. If he loves her — but no, no, he can not love 
her, he gave his heart to me three years ago. She can not 
love him as I do, and yet my heart tells me it is she. Oh, 
heavens, what if he — no, I will not be so disloyal as to 
believe him false. He shall tell me with his own lips ere I 
will believe him. " 

Rising from the low ottoman, she passed up and do^^ 
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her room, clasping the letter to her panting heart, until, 
faint with anguish, she again seated herself at her window 
to gaze out upon the beautiful water and live over again in 
memory's chamber the scenes of her orphanage. As she 
sat there rigid and motionless, her eyes wore that feverish 
dryness we sometimes meet in the presence of death, where 
the angel of mercy withholds the soothing balm of tears. 
She places her hand to her temple, to find it covered with 
a cold perspiration, while a nervous chill awakens her to 
her surroundings. 

Already the harbinger of day was lighting up the eastern 
horizon, while the twinkling stars kissed their final fare- 
well to the beautiful mirror-like waters. Rising from 
her seat, she put away the tell-tale letters, and, loosening her 
wraps, was soon lost in that unconsciousness so welcome to 
the overburdened soul. 

The Sabbath morning dawned bright and cheerful, 
ushering into birth a perfect June day. Birds were singing, 
fowls were crowing, while the lambs on the distant hill-sides 
were scampering about, making the pure morning air 
resound with their bleating. All nature seemed impreg- 
nated with a divine influence, speaking to man from 
every flower and blade of grass. What a beautiful morning 
to begin a life-work for our fellow-men! Why the need of 
time-worn theology, when God gives us a divine revelation 
with each change of season? Why not draw from 
nature, even as Jesus wrote upon the sand ? 

When Thurman Wolverton entered the house of worship 
by the side of his reverend pastor, and saw the seats 
crowded to their utmost, a vague sense of his responsibility 
crept upon him. Why should the little handful of church- 
going people be doubled and quadrupled on this occasion? 
Was it to hear the word of God or the word of man; 
the fruits of conversion or the fruits of college training; 
or possibly — and his heart shrunk at the thought — were 
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they there from idle curiosity? For the first time he felt 
the responsibility of his calling. How many of those 
present would receive their first inspiration that beautiful 
morning, to which all their future must conform? He was 
about to sow the seed; would it be wheat or tares? If 
tares, what was the harvest for him and them? What if 
Hillman's theory was right. The thought brought a chill to 
his heart, while the perspiration stood in large drops upon 
his forehead. 

Father Ashberton, mistaking his mental warfare for 
embarrassment, signaled the choir while he whispered a 
few encouraging words to his companion. 

** A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 
A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky." 

It was a favorite hymn at Father Ashbert6n*s church, 
and, when swelled to fullness by the congregation, sent a 
thrill of joy to the old pastor's heart. 

The prayer was an introductory supplication, in which 
the congregation were made aware of the aims and inten- 
tions of the young pastor, given in Father Ashberton's 
most powerful style. Indeed, it would seem, from its 
length and fullness, that the young man had been an entire 
stranger at the throne of grace, and required an unusual 
commendation to make him acceptable to His service. 

The pTayer was ended, and Wolverton, stepping to 
the pulpit, laid his hand upon the open Bible. Looking 
over the vast audience — nearly every one of whom he could 
call by name — he began in his clear, smooth, orotund voice, 
so seldom possessed by public speakers: 

" Friends and neighbors, brethren and sisters: You 
have come to the house of worship this beautiful morning 
to hear me tell you of God. What a wonderful theme! 
and yet, what can I tell you ? More infinite than nature., 
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He is alike incomprehensib' ; and, like nature, need not be 
fully comprehended to be enjoyed.' Then what portion of 
His divinity shall we consider? Let me turn to the third 
chapter of His beloved disciple, and take the words of one 
who has authority to speak: * For God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.' 
Ah, here is a glorious theme! *For God so loved the 
world.' God's love ! That is a beautiful thought, but not 
all. We know God loves the world. His word teaches it, 
nature declares it, while the soul of man, through all ages, 
has proclaimed this divine love and guidance. Then so 
much is settled. Settled? No. We know He loves us, 
but what is the extent and duration of that love ? Let us 
read again: 'That He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. 

" Yes, now we have something tangible; something upon 
which to place our faith. First, God loves us; second, we 
shall not perish, but have everlasting life. Then this is the 
Christian's portion; this is for God's children. But have 
we nothing to do to inherit this divine blessing, this ever- 
lasting life? Let me read again: * That whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.' Ah, yes, we have something to do. God has offered 
the precious reward, but only those who believe in Him may 
hope to receive it. 

" How grand, how noble is divine clemency ! How light 
the requirement, and how wonderful the reward! Sinful 
man, with all the powers of Satan dragging him downward, 
has but to believe in Him and he shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life. Wonderful, did I say? Yes; grandly 
beautiful. Knowing the weakness of the flesh, God has 
placed His plan of salvation within the reach of all. The 
flesh is weak, but the spirit is ready, and so Christ has 
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placed it within the reach of all. Paul says: * For the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death.* What a sermon in those 
words! Once the child of God through faith in Christ 
Jesus and you are free from the law of sin and death. 
Again he says: *For sin shall not have dominion over 
you: for ye are not under the law, but under grace.* Not 
works, but faith. Why was Israel lost ? Paul says: 
* Because they sought it (salvation) not by faith, but, as it 
were, by the works of the law.* Again, he says: *Now, 
to him that worketh is the reward nof reckoned of grace, 
but of debt.* Is it possible that you are yet undecided? 
Let me read to you further: * Even the righteousness of 
God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all, and upon all 
them that believe: being justified freely by His grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.* 

** I might read you passage after passage to establish 
God's plan, every one of which point with unerring 
precision to the great requirement, faith, and to the great 
reward, forgiveness. Take the fifth chapter of Romans 
and read it at your firesides, and then tell me you are 
reconciled to Jehovah*s great plan. I will read you but 
two paragraphs, that you may see how beautifully they 
mingle: 'Therefore, being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ; * and 
again: * God commendeth His love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more 
then, being now justified by His blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through Him.* *' 

If Hillman had ever doubted the earnestness of his 
friend, he was now satisfied. Every word, every gesture, 
every line in his face told how much he felt what he was 
saying; and when that smooth, full voice would tremble 
and vibrate with the awful fullness of his convictions, he 
felt the electric influence of individual magnetism, and, for 
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the time, was carried with the speaker through the laby- 
rinths of a religion of faith. 

Nor was Hillman's experience different from others. 
The wonderful gift of oratory, known in modern rhetoric as 
individual magnetism, had been showered upon the young 
divine unsparingly, enhancing his power for good or evil. 
Sentence after sentence, promise after promise, was held up 
to his audience, until it seemed the whole Bible was one 
continuous entreaty for man to partake of the beautiful 
atonement. 

"And now," said he, "let us look at the other picture. 
I have been trying to tell you how God loves the world and 
what a priceless boon He holds out to those who believe, 
and are willing to cast their burdens on the blessed 
Redeemer. If I have shown you the way, take it home 
with you, and, kneeling at your fireside, cry: Jesus take me 
just as I am! Wash my sins with Thine atoning blood and 
save me for Thy Kingdom! But the other picture! The 
fate of the unforgiven. The future of him who is self-reliant. 
The man who will not partake of the blessed atonement! 
What of him? 1 can not tell you! It makes my heart ache 
to think of it! I will not tell you except in the language 
of His holy word. Let me read: *And He said unto them, 
Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not, shall be damned.* Paul said to 
the Romans: *And they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation;* and again: * These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment.^ David tells us: *The wicked 
shall be turned into hell and all the nations that forget God.* 
In another place he says: * There shall rain upon the wicked 
snares, fire, and brimstone, and an horrible tempest; ' while 
John the revelator sees in the day of judgment: 'Whoso- 
ever was not found written in the book of life was cast into 
the lake of fire.*" 
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"Ah, my friends, take these two pictures home with you 
and study them well. Remember the tender mercy of 
Jesus and how He is calling you to flee from the wrath to 
come. He is able and willing to bear all your burdens, all 
your cares, all your griefs, all your heart-aches, all your 
responsibilities and all your sins, if you will but come to 
Him and believe in Him. * For God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him, should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.* Amen." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

NOBILITY. 

The studied coolness of Wolverton, sunk deep into the 
heart of poor little Ray, who saw all the light of her young 
life go out with the withdrawal of his affections. In vain 
did she try, through courage, to win back the love she had 
lost. If she could only show him the depths of her heart, 
it must surely win him; or, if he would tell her the cause of 
his estrangement, she would overcome it, even at the cost of 
her life. Try as she might, she could never see him alone, 
or have the least opportunity to unbosom to him the 
anguish of her soul at his cruel neglect. He seemed to 
avoid her, or, meeting her with others, convey to her the 
kindness of a brother's care. His days and nights were 
passed at the vicarage, barely visiting the home of his boy- 
hood, and then almost invariably when Ray was absent. 

Hillman, observing this estrangement, sought to unite 
the bonds that were evidently rent in twain. He had 
observed Ray's absence from the Wolverton pew on the 
occasion of his friend's first sermon, but being told of her 
indisposition, dismissed the subject from his miud\ o^V^^ \.^ 
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be brought back more forcibly a few days later upon meet- 
ing her in one of his strolls. 

It was Hillman's custom, in pleasant weather, to improve 
the time between daylight and gas-lighting in a brisk 
walk, thus giving him a better g^ppetite for his evening 
readings. It was on one of these walks that he chanced to 
overtake the little teacher, and from her swollen eyes and 
tear-stained cheek, saw that she had been weeping. 

** Is my little friend in trouble? " said he, taking her 
arm. " I'm afraid you are not living up to our compact 
made years ago. A friend is unworthy the name unless 
reliable in need." 

" I am afraid this is a season of broken compacts; ** 
returned Ray, choking down a sigh. " One can scarcely 
rely upon friendship when stronger ties are severed with- 
out a word of warning." 

**I trust you are mistaken," urged Hillman. "Your pride 
has suffered from his unwarranted neglect, and your whole 
womanly nature resents the affront. While I can not 
blame you, I trust you will withhold judgment until he shall 
have been brought to realize what a treasure he is losing." 

"He will never be more to me; " sobbed Ray. " He has 
ceased to love me, and I never can hope to win him back. 
You say it is my pride that suffers; but Lawrence, it is 
because you never knew the depths of a woman's love. 
Perfect devotion knows not pride. A woman's life is what 
love makes it — all or nothing. Love makes her idol, and 
all that is good, pure, and womanly is sacrificed upon its 
altar. There is nothing that can turn her devotion. She 
will cling to it, even if it drag her through the depths of 
the lowest infamy. Pride! No, Lawrence, he has pierced 
my very heart. I am dying, just as surely as if he had 
pierced it with a poniard." 

" You are despondent, Ray, and refuse even the boon of 
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consolation. Yon should remember that the darkest hour 
is just before the dawn.** 

•* There will be no dawn for me, only night, night. IV- 
prived of his love, the world is all dark. No friendis no 
kindred, no one to love me but him, and he shuns nK\ 
What is there worth living for? My associates s;iy I am 
jilted, the wise call me foolish, and the world calls nve mad. 
I am mad! I feel the hot blood running througit my 
veins, spurring me on to destruction. Some day it will over- 
power me and I shall end this heart-ache in madness or 
suicide. Then what will the world say? Some will say: 
* Poor fool; ' others, * a love-sick maiden; * and a few, oh, so 
very few, will say. * Poor thing, her heart was broken/ 
Oh, that men and women might learn to judge the r fvU 
lows, not from appearances, but from the secret fire tluit 
consumes their lives." 

" Please don't, Ray; your anguish pierces my heart. Let 
me be your friend and step between you and this awful 
gulf of despair. He is unworthy of such love, ami our bond 
of friendship shall warrant me in placing his duty helt>ro 
him. It is not only your happines.s, but his own, that 
depends upon it. You shall allow mc this privilej»e from 
our triune friendship, and when I succeed, as 1 surely will, 
you shall repay me by bringing back those roses tt) your 
cheek and letting me hear again, the silver ring of that 
merry laugh. In the meantime, you shall promise me a 
ride every afternoon, an occasional stroll in the twilij»ht, 
and dismiss this shadow from your mind as unworthy the 
object of your devotion." 

" I can not ask you to sacrifice your pleasure to the 
caprice of a foolish girl," sighed Ray; *M)ut your friend- 
ship has made me stronger. If you think it would be 
right for you to talk to him, I have not the heart to refuse 
you. I do hope we may again win him back. Life was 
becoming so bright with the promise of his love." 
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" It will be no sacrifice, but a labor of love. If I can 
show him his duty, it is only the fulfillment of a pledge I 
owe our friendship." 

** * Blessed are the peace-makers; for they shall be called 
the children of God,' " said Ray, as she bade Hillman 
good-night at the gate, and hastened to her room. 

The anticipation of reconciliation that had so inspired 
Hillman in his promises to Ray Amberton, was destined to 
wither the following evening upon an interview with the 
young minister. Selecting the time for a stroll when he 
would be most likely to meet his friend, he was passing the 
vicarage just as Wolverton appeared, Bible in hand, oh 
his way to weekly prayer-meeting. The meeting was cor- 
dial, and when Wolverton pressed his friend to accompany 
him, he was surprised at the readiness with which the young 
lawyer yielded. 

If Hillman's presence was a surprise to the little handful 
of worshipers, their urbanity betrayed no sign of embar- 
rassment; and when he knelt by the side of their pastor, 
they felt that the blind had truly received sight. 

Not until after they had left the church was Wolverton 
made aware of the message in store for him. Arm-in-arm, 
they walked some distance in silence, each dreading to 
pierce the lowery stillness lest the storm that should follow 
might engulf them in a fathomless estrangement. 

Taking the path that led to the grove, Hillman was the 
first to break the oppressive silence. 

"Wolverton," said he, "do you think the ties that bind 
our friendship are as strong to-day as they were before we 
arrived at the portal of manhood ?" 

"I do," said Wolverton; "and from the depths of my 
heart I can stretch out my hand to you and, laying all 
differences aside, take you to my heart as the friend of my 
boyhood, in whom I have found only grand, noble impulses. 
Some day I hope we may look upon Jehovah from the same 
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pinnacle; then, and not until then, shall I feel I have ful- 
filled the obligation of my oath." 

"Amen!" exclaimed Hillman, taking his hand in a fer- 
vent grasp. " Damon knew no stronger friendship for 
Pythias. It is this assurance I have so much needed, that 
I might come to you with a matter very dear to both of us, 
without the fear of offending you.'* 

**As I hope for salvation, I will not be offended,'* said 
VVolverton, solemnly. " I know it is only for my good that 
you come to me, and although I may not agree with you, I 
will promise to consider whatever you have to say." 

" I can not ask for more,'^ replied Hillman; "and I thank 
you for that promise. My mission is not one of religion 
this time,- but from the deepest fountain of true love. 
Thurman, do you remember the circumstances surrounding 
our pledge of friendship — I might say our trinity friend- 
ship ? '' 

" Yes,'^ faltered Wolverton; " Ray was present." 

"Thurman, will you tell me upon your honor that you 
have been as true to her as you have been to me ? " 

"I — I can not do it;" replied Wolverton, with great 
difficulty, while his frame shook with emotion. "Yet God 
knows I would not wrong her. I thought I loved her once, 
and under that delusion I asked her to become my wife. 
We were happy, and had I never known another I should 
have married her, and, perhaps, made her happy. Had I 
not gone to Lincoln I might have gone on loving her 
through life; but no one can meet Leonora Rhenn and 
remain in ignorance of his heart's promptings. Ray is 
good, pure, womanly, and will some day make the man she 
loves very happy; but she would never be satisfied with a 
brother's love. It might suffice for a time, but she would 
soon become weary and blame me because I could give her 
no other." 

" You say she will some day make the man she Icsv^^eiT* 
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very happy, but your last sentence contradicts it. How 
would you value a love that could be transferred like a 
chattel in the market-place ? Have you lived all these 
years in the light of her affections, to treat them so lightly 
under a momentary infatuation ? Think back over the 
years you have known her, and name one inconstancy. 
Think of one instance in which she has been disloyal to 
your love. Remember the promise of your boyhood, the 
sacred pledge of your manhood, and then ask yourself where 
honor and duty direct. What would you say of the young 
man who would wantonly win the affections of a woman, 
rob her of all her treasure, bask in the sunshine of her love 
for a season, and then cruelly abandon her to heartless 
fate ? Could you take him into fellowship ? Could you 
join hands with that despoiler of the sacred, and say to that 
woman, Go pay the penalty of your folly ?" 

"No, I could not," replied Wolverton with difficulty; 
"but you exaggerate. Ray is as spotless as the virgin 
snow." 

" Yes, but what have you taken from her ? The fountain 
of love that has fed her young life through all these years 
to womanhood has been drained for you, leaving her exigt- 
ence parched and barren to all others. You have filled her 
heart with that blind, unselfish love that can know no other 
devotion, until her whole life is centered in yours. Forsake 
her now, and you rob her of her pride, her womanhood, 
her love, her devotion, everything that is sacred to her or 
that men admire in women. You have held out to her a 
promise you are in duty bound to fulfill, cost you what it 
may. Spiritually, she is as much your wife as if ten 
thousand prelates had declared the bans; and infidelity is 
spiritual licentiousness. Your manhood, your honor, your 
peace of mind is weighed against the smiles of a stranger — 
I will not say adventuress — who can know nothing of the 
sacrifice it costs one who has a most sacred claim upon you." 
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" Would you wish me to wed a woman to whom I could 
give but a brotherly regard, while another fills every recess 
of my heart ? Could I be loyal to honor or to her in 
accepting all and giving part ? Or is it better to deal hon- 
estly with myself and her, say what is true, and take the 
consequences ? " 

" I can not imagine you in any but the light of constancy 
and fidelity. I can not conceive how a man, holding in 
his hand the happiness of a pure, noble woman, can so far 
forget his manhood, his honor, his oath of fidelity, that 
another may supplant her in his affections. Such things 
are common, but they never bring happiness; and the 
woman who could knowingly wrong a sister in such a 
manner is unworthy the name of woman. It is but a step 
removed from connubial treason, and should be treated 
accordingly. The same spirit of self -justification has 
given rise in this country to one of the most dangerous 
societies ever known to the conjugal kingdom, and nothing 
but the severest public censure can ever uproot the baneful 
weed, and place the doctrine of free-love where it belongs 
— side by side with anarchy, nihilism, and treason. I do 
not doubt your passion for the beautiful cantatrice, but 
even passion must have truth for its foundation to be 
enduring. Were she a woman worthy to supplant such a 
love as Ray Amberton's, she would spurn your offer and 
bid you return to the heart that is now breaking with your 
neglect. You ask if you shall tell her the truth and take 
the consequences. I can not see how you can escape. It 
is only another instance of God's incontrovertible law that 
we shall pay the penalty of our own transgressions. What 
that responsibility is, God only knows. It may be greater 
than we think. As you hope for happiness, let me entreat 
you to weigh well your responsibility before taking a step 
that may cloud all your future." 

19 
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" I will/' said Wolverton. " I will ask God to show me 
my duty, and once made clear, I will perform it manfully." 

The conversation which followed gave Hillman a view 
of human nature he had never studied before, and showed 
how terribly dangerous are the wiles of a beautiful unprin- 
cipled woman. That Wolverton was the victim of a 
wild infatuation, he could plainly see, and only hoped that 
he might be undeceived before it cost Ray her life's hap- 
piness. He was further satisfied that the affection was 
only such as comes through the baser senses, lacking that 
spirituality so essential to a long life of connubial 
happiness. 

In the few weeks that followed, Hillman took every 
occasion to sound the depths of his friend's infatuation, 
seeking with a gentle hand to lift the cloud from his eyes 
that he might more clearly see the path of duty. His 
walks and rides with the little teacher, while in no way a 
burden, deprived him of needed time at the office, which 
he sought to atone for by evening study and the exclusion 
of amusement, except when he thought the same would 
tend to make her more cheerful and happy. 

If Marion Abbott had reason to suspect more than a 
friendly intercourse between Ray and the young barrister 
from her observation on that stormy January night, recent 
developments had verified the correctness of her suspicions. 
The estrangement between Ray and Wolverton could be 
accounted for in no other way. At first she had told her- 
self that this was only a friendly regard which would come 
to naught as soon as Wolverton should return; but matters 
had only grown more complicated, and it cost her no 
slight effort to admit, even to her own heart, that Ray had 
robbed her of his attention. 

Theorists tell us there must always be an awakening in 
matters of the heart before we can fully realize the extent 
of its bondage. Be this as it may, it had become very 
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evident to Marion, that close-communion in the parlor was 
anything but pleasing to her, especially where the com 
municants were Lawrence Hillman and as comely a woman 
as Ray Amberton. It was this revelation that had decided 
her in declaring void the brotherly and sisterly compact 
that she might have an equal opportunity in winning 
a stronger devotion. 

From early childhood, and more especially since the 
marriage of Doctor Hillman and Clarissa had thrown 
them so much in each other's company, Marion and Law- 
rence had been satisfied with their companionship, nor 
sought other company. Was it strange, then, that at 
twenty-one and twenty-three they should look upon their 
friendship as an unspoken compact. The brotherly and 
sisterly confidences had gradually broadened, the for- 
malities observant among young people become almost 
obliterated, and their lives ran along in that quiet, pleasant 
fashion we call drifting. 

To Lawrence, wedded to his profession, these privileges 
were amply sufficient. His calls were informal, his atten- 
tions constant, though irregular, while he was always sure 
of a warm welcome regardless of the frequency of his 
visits. He was really drinking at love's crystal fountain 
without realizing the sweetness of the draught. 

But with Miss Abbott it was somewhat different. A 
woman's heart speaks louder than man's, and with far 
more earnestness; and she had long since come to realize 
how essential to her happiness was his devotion. His 
visits to her had become the happiest moments of her 
existence, and every little confidence between them was 
treasured up as an additional proof of his devotion. She had 
long since regarded their early compact as entirely inade- 
quate, but dreaded to break the spell that bound their 
lives in such perennial sunshine; thinking that he, too, 
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would come to regard a more sacred tie essential to their 
happiness. 

It was this impulse that had prompted her in declaring 
off the compact between them as soon as aware of the 
supposed attachment between Hillman and Miss Amber- 
ton. While it was very unpleasant, she had taken the only 
course consistent with the dignity of womanhood, and for 
a time was pleased to believe the change had detracted 
nothing from their friendship. Indeed, Hillman had 
seemed to overcome the first repulse with a stronger 
determination to perpetuate their friendship than ever; 
and resting secure upon their newly-formed relations, she 
was beginning to anticipate happiness again, when this 
seeming misunderstanding came between them, bringing 
with it doubt and regret. 

As Hillman's attentions became more marked toward the 
golden-haired teacher, and the village gossip came to asso- 
ciate their names more frequently together, it had a cor- 
responding depression upon her happiness, and Marion 
became almost despondent of ever overcoming the supposed 
attachment, which she felt was a grievous wrong to young 
Wolverton as well as to herself. With these forebodings, it 
was not strange that she should treat her supposed rival 
with studied coolness. It is woman's proclivity to' treat 
the weaknesses of her sex with that severe censure known 
only to her sensitive nature, and it was not strange that 
her discernment of impropriety should have been height- 
ened by the interest she entertained in Hillman's welfare. 

The loss of Hillman's society, at first, wore heavily upon 
Marion, until even her pride began to cry for resentment. 
To be sure, he had repeatedly asked her to accompany himself 
and Miss Amberton on several of their rides, and to various 
places of amusement; but, for reasons best known to her- 
self, she preferred to decline his divided attention. It was 
doubtless this feeling of resentment and wounded pride 
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that prompted her to inaugurate a desperate flirtation with 
Clark Semane; and the round of balls, theatres, picnics, 
excursions, and boat-rides that followed was enough to 
ruin the tranquillity of half the young ladies in the city. 

Under these perplexing complications the summer was 
fast drawing to a close. Hillman was becoming restless 
from the double strain of his friend's infidelity and Marion's 
recklessness, until only the strongest sense of duty com- 
pelled him to carry out the plans for a reconciliation 
between them. Not only this, but he had discovered 
a wild unrest in his companion, that told how little faith 
she had in his endeavor. The partial bloom that had 
mantled her cheek at the thought of reclaiming her lover 
had gradually faded away, while her usual loquacity had 
subsided to a painful effort to be entertaining. The matter 
of Wolverton's infatuation, and the manner in which he 
avoided meeting his former betrothed, were never mentioned 
between them, though doubtless uppermost in the minds 
of each, which tended to make the martyrdom more 
aggravating. 

August was fast drawing to a close, perfuming the 
autumn air with its burden of aromatic fragrance from 
every field and orchard, when, on one of their customary 
rambles, Ray took occasion to criticise her friend in a very 
unexpected manner. He had noticed she seemed more 
preoccupied than usual, and was bringing every effort to 
dispel her melancholy, when she, holding out her hand 
in a beseeching manner, said: 

** Don't, Lawrence! You can not know how hollow your 
hilarity sounds. It is like the notes of a violin at a funeral. 
It does not cheer me, and I can readily realize the painful 
effort it costs you. If you could weep with me over the loss 
of my treasure, it might help to quench the consuming fire 
that is devouring my life; but you can not, and I am not 
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willing that you should further sacrifice yourself on the 
altar of our friendship." 

"But you will let me be faithful to that friendship? 
Surely, you would not abandon the plank when the ship 
has just hove in sight?" 

"The ship will never see my signal," said Ray. "I have 
felt it all along, and can only wonder why I can not become 
reconciled to my fate. Of one thing I am sure, you are 
doing yourself a grievous wrong in seeking to keep afloat 
a disastrous wreck. I honor the nobility that can prompt 
a young man to sacrifice his pleasure to elevate woman- 
hood, and appreciate your kind friendship; but you owe 
yourself a duty as well as me. Another's happiness is in 
your hands, as mine is in his, and for her sake I can not con- 
sent to prolong this farce. I can not keep up much longer, 
even with your courage to aid me, and I do not wish to 
ruin your happiness with the hope of making my life 
endurable.*' 

"You are inclined to exaggerate, this morning, Ray," 
said Hillman, in his most joyous tone, while his heart told 
him she was more than half right. " I am sure it is the 
best way to bring Thurman to his senses, and I thought I 
appeared quite in earnest." 

" No, Lawrence, you have not. You have no regard for 
me other than friendship, and you never could have. We 
are not adapted to make each other happy, even if I were 
heart-whole. Your only object in lavishing so much time 
upon me is to win me from despondency and keep me from 
doing something rash. Knowing this, it is entirely wrong 
for me to accept your attentions, when the one you do truly 
love is longing for your affections. Marion is a true, noble 
woman, worthy the purest devotion man can bestow. Go 
to her and tell her how you have befriended me, won me 
almost from insanity, and showed me the depth of man's 
nobility by your more than brotherly care. No, I will go 
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myself! She shall hear the story from my own lips. You 
never would tell her, and she shall know all. I will surely 
see her and tell her.'* 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed Hillman. "You women have 
the faculty of making heroes of us men that would drive 
Cervantes wild with envy. I assure you, I have enjoyed a 
most pleasant summer, and as for Miss Abbott, I think 
Clark Semane will vouch for her entertainment." 

"That is the difference in women. While I sit and cry 
over my great loss, Marion tries to still her heart's wild 
beating by a senseless flirtation. She is making that poor 
dude half-crazy with her attentions, while little Mrs. Lathrop 
is ready to annihilate her from jealousy. I really do not 
know where this miserable business will end." 

" I think you are unusually sensitive, Ray," continued 
Hillman, after a short silence, " but will not urge you beyond 
what you think is right. I only regret that I have not been 
more successful. I feel that you have been grievously 
wronged, and that, too, by a very dear friend of mine whom 
I most desire to see worthy of your deep, unwavering affec- 
tion. I shall not cease my efforts to undeceive him until 
fully freed from the machinations of this unprincipled 
woman. You will promise me, Ray, not to become 
despondent or do any rash act, come what will. I ask it as 
a pledge to our friendship which you can not deny. Should 
your sorrow become more unbearable, you shall come to 
me and I will befriend you, even to the annulling of that 
bond of friendship he and I both prize so deeply." 

" I thank you, Lawrence, from the depth of my heart; 
but I can not consent to trouble you further with my affairs. 
I shall see Thurman, even if I have to go to his library at 
the vicarage, and learn the worst. I can not endure this 
suspense, and rob him of his freedom by further silence. 
If he will tell me our betrothal is distasteful to him, I will 
release him, even if I should die at his feet." 
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Poor Ray, how little she realized what the next twenty- 
four hours had in store for her. She had endured the long 
weeks of heart-sickness, hoping that time might heal the 
wound; she had fortified herself with every generous 
impulse, that she might overcome her weak, impulsive 
nature; she had even brought herself to feel that she could 
endure a life of martyrdom if the sacrifice would make him 
happy. But how weak is human resolution! How many, 
even stronger than she, have found their courage turned to 
madness at the very moment they most needed to be strong. 

The following day was spent in a visit of reconciliation. 
Marion Abbott was a woman, and possessing a woman s 
nature, was not slow in making her old school-mate feel the 
depth of her displeasure, and the little regard she enter- 
tained for one who could so cruelly forfeit a sacred 
betrothal. 

But why attempt a description of feminine reconciliation ? 
A hand-clasp, a look in each other's eyes, an embrace, 
tears, and all is told. Clasped in each other's arms, the 
two girls were friends once more, while the cheek of the 
younger burned with shame that she could so cruelly blame 
a companion bowed with the weight of a great heart- 
sorrow. 

That evening Lawrence was called to Everglade, and 
the little parlor scene arranged by the two girls had to be 
postponed for another day. Ray feeling unusually lonely, 
had thrown a light shawl over her shoulders, and just as 
the sun was sinking beyond the western hill-tops, started 
for a stroll along the banks of the beautiful artificial lake. 
When about half way to the Clifts, she met George Morton, 
who had evidently been on an aimless errand, and together 
they returned to the village. 

Nearing her own home, she excused herself to her com- 
panion, and quickening her own pace, arrived at the gate 
just as Wolverton was emerging from his father's house. 
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" Good-evening, Thurman," said Ray, holding out her 
hand, which trembled with suppressed emotion, while her 
voice almost failed her. ** We have not been favored with 
much of your society of late." 

** No," returned the young minister, taking her hand; " I 
have been very busy since my return; and then, I must 
plead a little cowardice.** 

" Cowardice ? I thought men were brave. I can not 
conceive what could harm you by your own father's 
fireside." 

" It is not corporal chastisement I have feared," returned 
Wolverton, drawing her arm within his own and taking the 
path Ray had so recently trod; " it is the destroyer of my 
peace of mind. I have wronged you, Ray, but knowing 
your deep nature I have not had the courage to come to 
you with the truth." 

"I have guessed it all," said Ray, striving bravely to 
control her emotion. " Tell me what she is like." 

"I can not describe her," pleaded Wolverton, "especially 
to you, who have a right to hold me to my promise. Oh, 
Ray, if you could but forget our betrothal and love me only 
with a sisterly affection, all this might be different." 

" Don't," pleaded Ray, as she pressed her temples to 
cease their wild beating. " Tell me what she is like. I 
must know." 

"I will try to tell you," pleaded Wolverton; "but if I 
pain you, remember that I would gladly bury each 
passionate word ere it touched your sensitive, loving 
heart." 

Arm in arm, they slowly wended their way beyond the 
city limits, up the gradual incline, while Wolverton poured 
into her frenzied brain the fire that was consuming her 
reason. 

*' And this," said Ray, " is the woman that has robbed 
me of your love ? A woman whose noblest impulse Is. Vssx 
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power to charm the baser senses. A woman who can 
lightly feel the betrothal vows, and rob a sister of the 
dearest, most sacred heritage of her sex. I am sorry you 
told me; and yet, I wanted to know the kind of woman who 
could win your affections from me. I know her now, and 
here, before high heaven, I release you from your vow. Go, 
go to her, and tell her you are free ! Tell her how you 
tore my heart-strings and threw the worthless, bleeding 
thing at your feet ! Tell her how, for her happiness, you 
have robbed my life of all that is worth living for, and cast 
the empty cup from you — a scoff to the world, and a lesson 
to womankind ! No, no! Do not touch me or I shall 
pollute your sanctity ! Back ! Go away from me ! Your 
caress but adds fire to my brain ! Go to your false love 
and leave me to my madness ! " 

" Ray, darling, you are wild. You — " 

" Stop ! Thurman Wolverton. I am not wild. I am mad ! 
mad ! mad ! mad ! The very sight of your false face fills 
my veins with fire, and I shall strike you if you do not 
leave me ! Go; go at once ! I feel the fiery fluid rushing 
to my brain ! Stay and kill me, or go and let me conquer 
this maddening passion ! " 

"Ray, darling, I can not leave you. Your wild eyes 
would—" 

" Go, go, I say; if you would not ruin me body and soul ! 
Go, I say, and may God have mercy on your soul ! No, 
no ! you must not come back ! Go away from me ! Your 
very presence drives me mad ! 

" 0|i, Thurman, Thurman, my love, my heart, my life ! 
She has torn you from me and I am forsaken ! No friend, 
no home; the world is dark; and heaven — ah, where is 
heaven ? Mother, mother, look down on your poor, heart- 
broken daughter and pity her ! Oh, why was I born to 
suffer like this ? How dark it is ! My head ! My heart ! 
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Oh, that fire is again in my veins ! I shall go mad ! Oh ! 
Oh, God ! Save me ! Save me ! " 

[Draw the curtain — the pen refuses to paint her mad- 
ness.] 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MURDER OR ? 

Miss Amberton's absence from her room was noticed by 
Mrs. Wolverton at an early hour in the evening, but think- 
ing she might be calling at a neighbor's, the good lady 
seated herself with some sewing to await her return. 

" Nine o'clock ! I declare; I wonder what in this world 
is keeping Ray ? " said Mrs. Wolverton, rising from her 
seat and going to the door. " I never knew her to go 
away like this without telling me where she -was going. I 
believe I will put on my bonnet and run over to Doctor 
Hillman's." 

Suiting her action to the word, she was soon at the 
Doctor's residence making inquiry for her foster-child. As 
they could give her no information, Marion volunteered to 
accompany her in the search, and throwing a light shawl 
over her head was soon in the street beside the anxious 
mother. As they were passing through the low gate in 
front of the Doctor's residence, Richard Atwood came from 
the north, apparently in a great hurry, and evincing con- 
siderable excitement. Observing Mrs. Wolverton, he 
stopped short and spoke in subdued agitation: 

" Mrs. Wolverton, do you know where Miss Amberton 
is?'' 

" I do not," returned the lady addressed. ** I was in 
search of her when I came here. Miss Abbott has kindly 
consented to accompany me." Then, noticing his evldft.^c*. 
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alarm, she continued: " Why do you ask? Do you know 
anything of her? *' 

" I am sorry, oh, so very sorry, Mrs. Wolverton, but I 
fear there has been some bad work done. I do not wish to 
say all 1 know, for fear I may do someone an injustice; 
but this I will say: Miss Amberton has met with foul 
play, and the sooner her friends find her, the better.** 

Richard Atwood had said enough to arouse in his hearers 
the most dire forebodings, and was about to continue his 
journey when Mrs. Wolverton stopped him with an earnest 
appeal. 

** Surely, Mr. Atwood, you would not leave us to an aim- 
less search when by the simplest suggestion you might 
place us upon the right track! " 

"True, true, Mrs. Wolverton; I had almost forgotten. 
This thing has almost turned my brain. If you will step 
under this street-light, perhaps we can be of mutual 
assistance to each other." 

Taking a position where the light from the street-lamp 
shed its strongest rays, Atwood undone a small bundle he 
carried in his hand, disclosing the hat and shawl worn by 
Miss Amberton that evening on her walk. At the sight of 
the articles Mrs. Wolverton gave a cry, and would have 
fallen had it not been for Miss Abbott and this scheming 
informant. 

"Courage, Mrs. Wolverton; you will need all your 
strength before this awful business is unraveled. Brace 
yourself and tell me if these are the things worn by Miss 
Amberton." 

" They were," said Marion. " May 1 ask where you 
found them?" 

"Certainly, Miss Abbott; if you have the courage to 
hear it. I saw a lady flung from the top of the clift by a 
young man after a desperate struggle, who, seeing me ap- 
proach, ran away in confusion, leaving the evidence of his 
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guilt behind him. I hurried to the spot, looked over the 
precipice, called, but could get no answer. The darkness 
was so intense I could see nothing; so gathering up these 
pieces I hastened to give the alarm." 

" My God! can it be my Ray? " moaned Mrs. Wolverton, 
and passed into another swoon. 

" Mr. Atwood," said Marion, striving to be calm, "will 
you assist me to place Mrs. Wolverton on the couch? This 
has completely prostrated her, poor woman! I feel as if 
I should faint with the terrible suspense. Help me but for 
a moment, and then I will assist you in your search." 

" You are a brave woman, Miss Abbott. Would that the 
world had more like you. I trust we shall soon find the 
perpetrator of this horrible deed." 

Mrs. Wolverton was carried in and laid upon the couch, 
under the care of Mrs Hillman, while Marion hastened to 
inform Mr. Wolverton of their terrible suspicion. Atwood 
at once repaired to the residence of the sheriff, to find 
him administering to his invalid wife, and at once made 
his errand known. 

"Whom do you suspect?" demanded the officer, eying his 
visitor closely. 

"I suspect no one," said Atwood. "I chanced upon the 
scene in time to witness the struggle, but too late' to proffer 
assistance. These articles were found on the spot, together 
with evidence of the struggle, and being unable to rescue 
the lady, I have brought them to you. I would suggest 
that you visit the scene of the encounter before the evi- 
dence becomes obliterated." 

" Have you any idea who the lady was? " queried the 
officer, examining the wrap and bonnet. 

" I met Mrs. Wolverton, in front of Doctor Hillman's, 
and she readily identified them as the property of Miss 
Amberton, the teacher." 

" How long since you saw this struggle you de.s.Q.\.^0/* 
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" It can not exceed an hour. I should think it was about 
half -past eight." 

" Have you seen anyone since^ except Mrs. Wolverton? " 
inquired the officer, drawing on his coat and signaling his 
companion that he was ready. 

" Miss Abbott was with her and helped to identify the 
wraps. I believe she has gone to inform Mr. Wolverton." 

"We will first go to the spot where you say you found 
these articles and search for further evidence. Possibly she 
may have caught on some projecting rock, and is not beyond 
the reach of help." 

The two men hastened forward with all speed, hoping to 
gain any advantage time might render them. Passing Hill- 
man's office, the officer ran up the steps three at a time, 
returning in an instant, followed by Hillman, hat in hand. 
As they hurried forward, Hillman stopped short, ex- 
claiming: 

" I should have turned off the gas. Tom went home an 
hour ago." 

"Never mind the gas," exclaimed the officer. "We 
have something else to look after at present. There has 
been some bad work done since you went away this morn- 
ing, and we shall need all your detective skill in unraveling 
it." 

In a few terse sentences Mr. Just made Hillman aware of 
what Atwood had disclosed, closing with the information 
that the clothing had been identified as those of Miss Am- 
berton. 

" Merciful God! " exclaimed Hillman. " Has it come to 
this! " 

The three men lost no time in reaching the place so viv- 
idly described by Atwood, and lowering the lantern over the 
cliff, searched the darkness for signs of the missing girl. 
About half-way down the cliff, on a projecting rock, was 
discovered a piece of white cloth, but nothing more. 
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"Get a pole, boys," said the sheriff, "and see if you can 
fish up the cloth, while I search for further evidence.'* 

Hillman and Atwood lost no time in finding a pole, while 
the vigilant officer was equally well paid for his search. 
About thirty feet from the edge of the cliff, there were unmis- 
takable signs of a recent struggle, while near by, about half- 
covered with leaves and dirt, lay a beautiful cream-silk 
neck-scarf, which the officer hastily placed in his pocket; 
not, however, until a glimpse of it had been seen by 
Atwood, returning with the pole. The three men bent over 
the cliff, and were soon repaid in bringing to the surface a 
portion of a woman's dress. The lantern was lowered to 
the length of the pole, but failed to disclose any further 
trace of the missing girl. 

Hurrying to the village, the officer started in quest of the 
boatman, only to meet him and Mr. Wolverton hastening 
with all speed to the boat-house. As three were quite suf- 
ficient to man the boat, Atwood expressed his intention of 
going to his lodgings for heavier clothing, when he would 
again join them for an all-night's search, if necessary. 
Hillman, also, would go to his office, close it, and return 
to await their success. 

Once separated, Atwood took another direction and was 
soon at the door of the vicarage. A light in the study told 
him that the man he wished to see had not yet retired, and 
a low rap brought Wolverton to the door. Before he could 
inquire his business, Atwood had stepped inside, and, 
motioning silence, led the way into the library. Once 
inside, Atwood extended his hand, exclaiming: 

" Shake, old boy ! If you ain't the luckiest fellow I ever 
saw! Oh, you needn't put on airs to me; we're alone now, 
and when old friends are alone they always forget the 
present and live in the beautiful past." 

" I want nothing in common with you, Mr. Atwood," 
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returned Wolverton, coloring. " If you have any errand 
with me, I would thank you to make it as brief as possible." 

" Oh, that's all right, Wolverton. I didn't expect you 
were dying to see me. A saloonkeeper and minister of 
the gospel are not apt to be as good friends as we are. I 
only called to tell you that you would have no more trouble 
with the little fair-haired teacher." 

**What do you mean?" demanded Wolverton, half in 
fear and half in anger that he should presume to desecrate 
the name of little Ray. 

" I mean that she took a header off the cliff this evening 
after you left her, and is probably lodged somewhere in the 
driftwood." 

" Heavens \ Drowned ? Did she take her own life ? 
Is she dead ? Where is she ? " 

" Not so fast, Wolverton," coolly returned Atwood; "you 
get me muddled. Drowned — quite likely. Take her own 
life — hardly. Dead — most assuredly. Where is she — 
probably in Thorn mill-pond." 

** Atwood, you will drive me mad. Tell me all ! Do not 
keep me in this suspense." 

"Take it quietly, my friend; excitement is not good for 
you; besides, I want to ask a little advice. There is no 
doubt but what you are rid of that little piece of foolish- 
ness, and are at liberty to make love to your pretty little 
Italian singer all you wish." 

" What do you know of my affairs ? " exclaimed Wolverton 
with anger. " If this is what you have come for, you can 
not go too soon." 

" I'm ashamed of you, Wolverton. This is no way to use 
a friend; besides, I should think you would be more appre- 
ciative. The fact is, this thing comes in a pretty bad 
shape, and might be very disagreeable for you. I happened 
to be the only witness of the whole affair. You see if the 
thing should become generally known that you were with 
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her, it might look bad in court. Anxious to shield you, 
and pay off an old debt — to say nothing of matters of the 
heart — I have kindly turned suspicion in another direction. 
You see I haven't forgotten the favor you did me on that 
trip to Canada." 

" Never mention that to me again as long as you live ! *' 
exclaimed Wolverton, " under penalty of my exposing the 
whole transaction." 

'* I'm not at all afraid of that," sneered Atwood. " You 
know too much for that. But to this other matter: Cir- 
cumstances point to George Morton as the perpetrator of 
the deed, and unless you put your foot in it, he will prob- 
ably have an opportunity of proving himself innocent.'* 

"George Morton!" exclaimed Wolverton. "What 
devilish design have you against him ? " 

"Well, you see I got in his way on one occasion, and had 
to step down and out, leaving about two thousand dollars 
of good money and the chance of winning old Ackerman's 
farm. Now he has his foot in it, and I propose to let him 
take the consequences, while I renew my attentions to the 
lady in question." 

" You do not mean Laura Ackerman ? " exclaimed 
Wolverton. " She receive the attentions of such a vile 
wretch as you ! Never ! This is some diabolical freak to 
torture Morton. You can care nothing for that woman, 
and have only devised this scheme to filch money from 
someone. Why do you come to me ?" 

For a moment Atwood stood motionless, his small, snake- 
like eyes piercing his companion like a knife. The demon 
of anger raged in his heart, and for an instant it seemed he 
would spring upon his companion like a panther. His 
face was ashen, his hands clutched convulsively, while his 
voice trembled in its vain endeavor to appear unmoved. 

" Curse you ! Wolverton," he hissed. " I have a mind 
to throttle you in your own room. The thought that v^^> 

26 
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above all others, should cross my path after whSt I have 
done for you. I could place the rope around your neck 
for the murder of that girl, and I'll do it as sure as there's 
a God if you do not let up with your vile epithets. I want 
you to understand that I have your history down fine, and 
that I know who is responsible for that girl's murder. 
Flinch, you wolf in sheep's clothing ! I have the cards in 
my own hands, and propose to play them as I see fit. Now, 
listen to me: I love Laura Ackerman, and propose to 
marry her, come what will. I despise that miserable cur 
who fleeced me of two thousand dollars, and propose to 
have my revenge. You dare to lift your hand in opposition 
to me, and I will follow you as long as I live. You shall 
suffer for her death. I will drag before the court the object 
of your love; I will show how you betrayed your foster- 
sister, and failing to shake her off, committed the horrible 
deed of throwing her over the cliff." 

" It's a lie ! " exclaimed Wolverton. " I never laid hands 
on that woman in my life.^^ 

"Of course you will deny it; but whose interest was it 
that she should be put out of the way ? Further than this, 
I will bring here the man from Canada who bought the 
Pulaski diamonds to point out the thief in the prisoner's 
box who smuggled them across the line and sold them to 
him. I will go further. I will divulge this Skinner matter 
and leave you to fight it alone. Do you understand ? Do 
you realize the price I am paying for your silence ? Betray 
me at your peril ! " 

" Yes, betray him at your peril,*' repeated Hillman, step- 
ping through the half-open door, and confronting Atwood, 
who cowered before his steady gaze. " Stop! Draw that 
weapon and you die in your tracks. Desperate cases need 
desperate remedies. Wolverton, disarm your visitor; he is 
dangerous." 

Wolverton, weak from excitement, was barely able to do 
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his friend's bidding. Placing the pearl-mounted weapon 
in Hillman's hand, he faltered: 

** Do not be rash, Hillman; I will explain to you." 

" Explain! Has he not admitted the crime and begged 
of you not to betray him under penalty of disclosing the 
Pulaski diamond affair ? Is this the tool you use to do 
your dirty work? Thurman Wolverton, before God and 
man I charge you confess what you know of the murder of 
Ray Amberton. Principal or accessory, I demand to know 
the whole truth." 

"As God is my witness," returned Wolverton, dropping 
upon his knees, "I swear that I know nothing of Ray 
Amberton's death further than what Richard Atwood has 
just told me. I own we quarreled, but it was over an old 
matter in no way connected with this terrible affair. 
Believe me, Hillman, I tell you the truth." 

"And you," said Hillman, turning to Atwood, "what 
can you disclose about this sad affair? " 

" Nothing that you do not already know." 

" Is it possible I have not found the key to the murder 
of Ray Amberton? " 

"Your friend has told you the' truth," said Atwood, 
much relieved at the turn affairs had taken. " Our quarrel 
was over an old affair between Wolverton and myself, in 
which I did not think he acted fairly with me. He will 
doubtless tell you the whole story if you ask him." 

For a moment Hillman stood absolutely motionless, as if 
in deep thought; then, with a quick, impulsive motion, he 
turned to Atwood. 

" I beg your pardon, sir, if I have been too fast, and can 
only plead the excitement of the moment, and what I 
accidentally overheard of your last words to Wolverton. 
May I be assured that my excuse is satisfactory to you? " 

" Certainly, certainly! " exclaimed Atwood, extending 
his hand. " No one can be more broken ur^ o^^x. x2«ns* \sx^i^.- 
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ter than I am. It is one thing to know of a murder, 
and another to see it done." 

Instead of taking his proffered hand, Hillman handed 
him his revolver, and turning to Wolverton he asked: 

" Do you join us in the search for the body, or will you 
go to your mother, who lies prostrated by this great 
grief? " 

" I will go to my mother. I could add but one more to 
the searchers, while I may be able to console her a little in 
this hour of grief." 

Entering the street, Atwood expressed his determination 
to join the river party, while the two friends turned their 
steps toward Doctor Hillman's, where Mrs. Wolverton lay 
in a delirium of grief. 

" Did you tell her, Wolverton? " was Hillman's half- 
articulate inquiry. 

"Yes, yes; God forgive me! She asked me to tell her 
what she was like, and I told her. Oh, my God, I shall 
ntver forget that moment! The sorrow, the anguish, the 
utter hopelessness of that look; yet not a word of pleading! 
How wild she looked when I told her. God forgive me! 
Crazed with grief she drove me from her, saying my very 
presence drove her mad, poor darling, and I left her there 
to perish! My God ! My God ! Is this the penalty of 
my folly? I never knew how much I loved her until she 
had driven me from her sight. I knew it then, and would 
have gladly begged her to take again the love that was 
always hers, even in the moments of my mad folly. Oh, 
Hillman, pity me! You will never know what this costs 
me. I feel her blood upon my hands, while her death 
hangs like a millstone upon my soul to drag me down to 
hell." 

**Your sorrow grieves me, Wolverton, but I can not 
extend to you a false hope. Murder or suicide, the respon- 
sibility remains the same. It is the result of your 
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selfishness, bred and nursed by a doctnne as ruinous as 
death. It has lured you on through the depths of infamy; 
it has made you a partner in crime with one of the worst 
criminals in the commonwealth; it has placed you at the 
open door of dishonor, a gambler, an embezzler, a smug- 
gler, the receiver of stolen goods, and a murderer. It is 
hard language for friends, but I must say it. I have striven 
to show you where this ignis-fatuus was leading you, but 
you turn a deaf ear to my warning, and pursue your soul- 
damning doctrine of vicarious responsibility. Tell me, 
do you think Jesus Christ will wipe the blood of Ray 
Amberton from your hands? Will He pay Darius Skinner 
the money of which you and your evil consort robbed him? 
Will He atone for the lie you are living before the world? 
Call it religion; call it divine clemency; call it what you 
will, but be honest with yourself. When I swore to be your 
friend, and listened to that solemn oath, spoken by those 
palsied lips now lying in yonder cold river — lips that will 
plead with you and for you no more — I meant it. I mean 
it now. In the fulfillment of that oath, I have plead with 
you to forsake this false doctrine and live as you would 
die — pure and noble. You have cast it aside as the rail- 
ings of the unconverted. But what do you think now? 
Will you go on in this mad career, piling up crime upon 
crime, until the vilest criminal shall curse you, as Atwood 
did to-night? Look before you and see the terrible mael- 
strom that already has you within its circumfluent toils, 
and then tell me, if you dare, that Paulism will save you? 
Tell me next Sunday morning from the pulpit that your 
sins are blotted out through the blood of Christ, and I will 
point to you — a hypocrite, or a madman.*' 

*• For the love of mercy, do not kill me! " groaned 
Wolverton, grasping his friend's arm for support. " In the 
midst of sorrow — sorrow worse than death — ^you picture 
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the evil of my life with all its maddening horrors, shutting 
out the light of mercy from my soul." 

"Mercy! ** exclaimed Hillman. "Yes; such mercy as is 
found in justice; such mercy as you showed that poor, heart- 
broken woman, who laid her life at your feet, and now rests 
in the cold embrace of death. Thurman Wolverton, dare 
you go to a just God and say: * Forgive me my trespasses 
as I forgive those who trespass against me; give me that 
mercy I mete out to my fellow-men; endow my heart with 
the same anguish I have caused that pure woman to suffer; 
surround me with only such blessings as I shower upon 
others, and thine shall be the power and the glory forever?' 
Ah, Wolverton, it is only the pure in heart that shall see God. 
It is your own acts that are excluding you from the throne of 
grace. Did I not know your evil, selfish life to be the 
natural growth of a false doctrine, I would no sooner 
fellowship with you than with the vilest assassin. Your 
life, to me, is but the illustration of the doctrine you teach 
— that another should suffer for your transgressions. 
Wolverton, by our pledge of friendship, by the love of her 
you have betrayed, and in the name of God and 
humanity, let me implore you to turn from your religion 
of creed to the religion of deeds. Take up each responsi- 
bility as it comes; meet it honorably and manfully. Fight 
evil openly, instead of placing it upon the shoulders of 
another by some mysterious process, in itself an insult to 
reason. Do right for the love of justice, instead of the 
fear of eternal damnation. Say to the man or woman who 
comes to you for the way to salvation: * Do right. Follow 
the life example of the beloved Nazarene, and your future 
will be bright and joyous.* This is the true doctrine of 
salvation, and will live centuries after the delusive theory 
of a mediator is forgotten in its nameless grave, side by 
side with its kindred barbarisms." 

" Hillman,*' exclaimed Wolverton, grasping his hand as 
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they reached Doctor Hillman'sgate, " do not withdraw your 
friendship. I am unworthy of it, yet I need it now more than 
ever. Stand by me now, if you value my salvation; for 
without it I am lost. I will think of what you have said, 
not as an unbeliever, but as coming to me across the grave 
of one I love better than all the world besides. I will give it 
my candid, earnest judgment. I will search the scriptures 
for the fountain of truth you have pointed out to me, and if 
I find it, I pledge you my sacred honor to live up to the 
best light there shall be given me." 

"God bless you! Wolverton; and remember: 

* We're in the dawn of that bright day, 
When bigotry shall pass away; 
The solemn mummeries of the past 
Are doomed to be extinct at last; 
Touched by the light of Reason's fire, 
They turn to ashes, and expire.' " 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE MIDNIGHT MOB. 

Leaving Wolverton upon his knees beside his mother's 
couch, Lawrence Hillman repaired in all haste to the river 
to learn the result of the search. As he neared the boat- 
house, he found fully one hundred men assembled, their 
numbers steadily increasing. Joining the crowd, he soon 
discovered the class of men that had assembled, while the 
loud profanity and odor of mingled liquors showed that the 
saloons had emptied themselves of their usual quota of 
depraved humanity. 

" He desarves sthringin* op to the foirst lamp-post! " 
loudly exclaimed an old well-digger, as he swaggered into 
the crowd and wildly gesticulated. "The moa hj\s5^'^ 
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dhround th' loikes o* 'er shud niver be put up fer th' shudgg 
to pardon and make th' county a lot o' cost fer nuthin'." 

" Who did it? " inquired Hiilman, coming close to his 
side, and speaking in subdued earnestness. 

"And are ye after axing me who did it? Shure and 
didn't Atwood say th' young divil of a clerk down at 
Semane's threw 'er over th' rock an' thin rund loik *Auld 
Nick'! Shure, he desarves a rope round his neck an* a hun- 
dred min to pull it. Divil a whit would I care fer the 
widdy; it's th' dirty blackguard as desarves lynchin*." 

" Tie a stone round 'is neck an' throw 'im into th* pond! '* 
shouted old Ryan, the ditcher. 

"Tar and feather him! *' shouted a third. 

" String him up to the pump-house! *' 

" Where is the vigilance committee? " 

" Someone get a rope! " 

The crowd of half-drunken men were becoming frenzied 
with liquor and the magnetism of numbers, and it was evi- 
dent that all they lacked to develop into an insane mob 
was a leader. Atwood was there, but he did nothing to 
quiet the unlawful demonstration. Every moment the feel- 
ing became more intense. The air was full of curses and 
vituperation, the least word being taken as a signal for 
renewed demonstrations. The crowd swayed this way and 
that, ready to carry into execution the vilest proposition for 
destruction. 

It was evident something must be done to quiet this tur- 
bulent mass of humanity, or the disgraceful scenes of '5 1 
must again be chronicled. 

With a half-formed resolution, Hiilman mounted a barrel 
and, raising his voice above the bedlam, shouted: 

" Men or demons! Which of you dare take the life of 
your intended victim! Which of you dare step forward to 
execute the threats you have made! Which of you, single- 
handed and alone, dare take the consequences of the crime 
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you propose! Is there a man among you who dare accuse 
George Morton of this murder, let him step forward and I 
will brand him a liar before God and man! " 

"Atwood! Atwood! Atwood!" went up a chorus of 
voices, followed by a shower of oaths and the cry: " Pull 
him down! Dry up! He's another saint! '* hisses, groans, 
and blasphemy. 

"Yes, Atwood — the man who would incite you to ven- 
geance upon his personal enemy, whom he dare not meet 
as a man — Richard Atwood, I charge you, step forward 
and end this hellish work you have begun! " 

" Pull him down! Pull him down! He wants a job! Lynch 
him! " rang through the autumn air. 

The crowd surged toward the place where the speaker 
was standing, while his voice was drowned in the ever- 
increasing turmoil. 

As the sea of frenzied humanity crowded upon him, a 
blow from the back landed Hillman in their midst, only to 
receive a shower of blows from every quarter, accompanied 
by the vilest oaths it had ever been his misfortune to hear. 

In a moment more, his arms were pinioned in a vise-like 
grasp, while a dozen men seemed bearing him away toward 
the water. 

Thud! came a well-directed blow, and Hillman found 
himself released, while the man who had first seized him 
doubled up like a jack-knife and rolled under the feet of 
his companions. 

Three more fell before the same strong arm, when Hill- 
man was pushed through the boat-house out upon the land- 
ing in a bewildered condition, scarcely knowing what had 
happened. 

" I can lick any dogon man what'll catch a feller that 
way; an' I reckon I'd near get away with the hull o' 'em," 
argued Bob Sawyer, as he placed his friend beyond imme- 
diate danger. 
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"It's a mob, Bob; it's a mob!" urged Hillman, trying 
to collect his scattered senses; " and they are going to 
lynch George Morton." 

" Not by a gol dern sight! " exclaimed Sawyer, fastening 
the door, and fairly carrying his friend along the landing 
back of the store-houses. " I reckon as how we'll be there 
fust, jes' the same." 

As the two friends hurried from the river, they were able 
to lay some plans to foil the mob. 

"You go an' tell Jedge Hillman to come down an* talk to 
th' tarnal fools, an' I'll go an' tell George what's comin'," 
urged Sawyer, by far the more composed of the two. " I 
reckon they've got th' gal laid out afore now, an' it 
wouldn't be a bad'n* t' have th' sheriff jug some o' 'em." 

" Did they find Ray — Miss Amberton, I mean? " 

" Yes, poor gal, I reckon she's done fer, " sighed Bob. 
"We foun' 'er right where she went in, poor gal; an' she 
as was once so *appy! " and Bob brought his coat-sleeve 
across his eyes to clear away the mist that had gathered. 

" Hear those demons! " exclaimed Hillman with a shud- 
der. "I believe they are coming. Run with all your 
might. Bob, and bring George and his mother to the Pines. 
I will go after father. Now hurry! In the name of 
heaven, hurry! " 

The two men separated at the corner, each making the 
greatest possible speed to avert the threatened calamity. 

Reaching the Morton cottage. Sawyer told, as best he 
could in his excitement, what had happened, closing with 
a description of the mob. 

" They're a howlin' mob o' he devils, an' Atwood's among 
'em. They had Law down but I jes' let some'n* drap, an* 
we lit out fer here. But they're a comin', an' ye better dig 
out fer th' Pines afore they get 'ere." 

" Before they get here? Why they are not coming here! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Morton in terror. 
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"That they be!" exclaimed Bob. ** Don't ye hear *em 
comin' ? I reckon they'll be down on ye in lessen a minit. 
Ye*d better get fer th* Pines as fast as ye can, I tell yer." 

" Oh, what shall we do? " cried Mrs. Morton, wringing her 
hands in abject terror. " What shall we do, what shall we 
do?" 

" Courage, mother," said George; " they will never dare 
to intrude upon us." 

"Oh, fly, fly! Hear them coming! Fly for your life, 
George! Oh, go, go! " 

" Never, mother, as long as I have a drop of blood in my 
veins. I am no criminal, and innocence has nothing to fear. 
Have courage; surely, in a civilized community like this, 
mob law can not prevail.'* 

" That's th* stuff, George, an' I'll back ye as long as I've 
got a hull bone in my body! " exclaimed the boatman, pull- 
ing off his coat and making ready to do battle. 

The howling mass of humanity surged on toward the 
cottage, making the distant hill-sides reverberate with their 
hellish yells. On, on they came, while the inmates of the 
cottage paled with their impending doom. 

They have come! The two men, with set features, stood 
at the door to receive them. Crash! The door in splin- 
ters flies from its fastenings, while the end of a telegraph 
pole falls upon the threshold. In rush the half-crazed mob, 
only to fall one upon another, as the well-directed blows 
from either side forced them to the floor. 

It was a battle for life and honor, but numbers were 
against them, and they must soon succumb to the inevi- 
table. 

Crazed by defeat, the mob rushed on again, filling the 
door-way with the struggling human beings wild with the 
scent of human blood. Wood, pickets, stones, pieces of 
boards, were thrust through the door-way or hurled through 
the windows until the air seemed laden with missiles. 
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Just as the mob was suffering a second repulse, a large 
stone struck Morton upon the temple, dropping him to his 
knees, while a groan told his companion the battle was lost. 

A shout from the besiegers, a rush for the door, and 
Morton was in the hands of the madmen, beside whom the 
vilest outlaw is a prince. 

But who can describe the revelry of a hundred demons, 
crazed with liquor and urged on by the excitement of the 
moment? 

On, on they bore him, now carrying, now dragging the 
resistless form, while others of their number rushed for- 
ward that they might be the first at the execution. 

**Take him to the engine-house! Take him to the 
engine-house! " rang through the night air with a sicken- 
ing distinctness. 

They have reached the main street and are making for 
their destination, when in the midst of the tumult there 
rings out upon the midnight air the voice of authority: 

** In the name of God, halt! " 

Another moment, and Judge Hillman stands in the 
midst of the rioters, one arm supporting the unconscious 
figure, the other pointing heavenward, while the awe- 
stricken rioters slink back like curs before a lion. 

" Who is the leader of this riot? Let him step forward 
and take the penalty of his crime!" exclaimed Judge Hill- 
man, his finger yet pointing heavenward. ** What! Not 
one of you! Then I charge you, go to your homes! Go 
as law-abiding citizens! Let one remain who dares; he 
shall suffer the penalty for this heinous crime! " 

For full five minutes Judge Hillman stood in the center 
of the street, his face colorless, his eye flashing the fire 
that burned within. Not a rioter was to be seen. The air 
that had been pregnant with the shouting of the mob now 
bore an oppressive silence. Even the friends who had 
gathered near him looked with awe upon his erect figure, 
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and read the power of the inner man in every line of his 
majestic mien. 

" Father," said Lawrence, touching him upon the arm, 
"here is Mr. Just; may we not relieve you of your burden?" 

At the sound of his son^s voice, Judge Hillman turned, 
relinquished the unconscious figure to the officer, and, 
giving his hand to Lawrence, suffered himself to be led to 
the curb-stone, weak and trembling from his unnatural 
strength. 

The sheriff lifted the dirt-begrimed figure, placing it 
upon the sidewalk, where friendly hands were ready to 
alleviate the pain of the sufferer and rekindle the spark of 
life that had been nearly extinguished. 

At this moment. Doctor Hillman drove up and anxiously 
inquired what had happened. 

A dozen mouths were ready with an explanation, but 
disregarding them all, he sprung from his carriage and was 
soon by the side of the sufferer. 

Forcing his set jaws apart, he succeeded in administering 
a strong stimulant, while he directed those about him to 
bathe his limbs with the strongest spirits. 

Raising his head upon his knee, the physician had the 
satisfaction of noting the first signs of returning life, in the 
stifled groan and half-articulate word, " mother." 

Mother ! yes, where was Mrs. Morton ? In the wild 
tumult, the noble woman had been forgotten. 

At the mention of her name, a dozen friends started for 
the cottage. 

But they did not reach it. 

Fully a block away they found her prostrate figure, her 
head supported by Robert Sawyer, his own face and hands 
carmine from his several wounds. 

"Have they done 'im?" anxiously inquired the heroic 
boatman, as Hillman came forward bearing a lantern, the 
rays of which revealed his blood-stained features. 
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".No, thank God! he is safe," returned Lawrence. " Some 
one go for Lewis, quick ! " 

At the sound of new voices, the prostrate woman struggled 
to her feet, only to stagger and drop upon her knees, 
while the fierce light in her eyes pierced to the hearts of her 
would-be attendants. 

A score of hands were put out to support her, but with a 
wild gesture she waved them back, her fierce, frenzied 
screams rending the midnight stillness. 

" Back ! back ! you blood-hounds ! You have murdered 
my boy ! Go 'way; his blood is upon your hands ! Look ! 
Look ! How it trickles down, down, down ! You have 
murdered him ! Do you hear? You have murdered him; 
and now you want the heart of his mother ! Here ! You 
shall have it ! I tear the vestment from my bosom and lay 
bare my panting heart foryour cruel knife ! Why don't you 
strike ? You have murdered him, now take his mother ! 
Why don't you strike, demon ? Ah, you dare not ! The 
blood of innocence is on your hand, and the fire of hell 
burns in your heart ! Where is he ? My boy, oh, my boy ! 
My precious boy ! Demons ! Devils ! Curse you ! Bring 
me my — " 

The raving ceased. 

Bursting from her nose and mouth, ran the hot life- 
current, as she again relaxed into unconsciousness. 

Her tottering form was caught in the strong arms of 
young Hillman, and by gentle hands borne to a hastily 
improvised mat formed of the coats of friends upon the 
curb-stone. 

**Thank God ! "exclaimed Doctor Hillman, Qoming upon the 
scene in time to note the effect of the hemorrhage. " Through 
this, we may be able to save her from a terrible fate. 
Poor woman, it is better that she pass away thus than live 
a maniac, the result of this fearful night's work." 

For a time, the fate of the prostrate mother hung in the 
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balance. The intense fear and anguish at seeing her idol 
in the hands of the mob had caused a rush of blood to the 
head, while terror had made her a raving maniac. The 
bursting of a small nasal artery had taken the strain from 
the brain, and, weak from excitement and loss of blood, the 
patient now lay motionless, the temple pulse indicating a 
lesser tendency to congestion. 

Doctor Hillman had given orders to remove young Morton 
to his residence, and now only waited the stopping of the 
hemorrhage to safely follow with his new charge. 

A litter was soon provided, and borne by gentle hands, 
Mrs. Morton was soon placed upon the couch in Doctor Hill- 
man's hoipe, beside the son she supposed in her frenzy 
was hanging in front of the public square. 

As the friends stood about that couch and listened to the 
stifled groans and difficult breathing of the unconscious 
sleepers, they shuddered to think what might have been, 
had not the power of character triumphed over the fierce 
element of maddened outlawry. 

What a terrible thing is mob violence ! It is the 
paralysis of the nobler impulses in man, leaving him a prey 
to the combined forces of ignorance, vice and depravity. 
It is the dethronement of civilization, the supremacy of 
barbarism. Who can describe it ? 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE INQUEST. 

The news of the murder and the fate of the supposed 
murderer sped like wildfire, forming the theme of comment 
for every tongue. Young Morton was openly accused of 
the atrocious crime, yet no one could trace the accusation 
to its fountain head. 
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Richard Atwood, who claimed to have witnessed the 
terrible deed, was absolutely non-committal; meeting all 
inquiries with the assurance that all would be disclosed at 
the inquest. 

In the Wolverton household, the angel of death had 
spread its mantle of sorrow over every heart. Poor little 
Ray ! was the exclamation from the hundreds of lips as they 
bent over the cold, lifeless form, beautiful even in death, 
and wiped away the tear of sympathy. So young, so good, 
so beautiful, and so terrible a death ! 

" No home, no friends ! '* Ah, but note the sympathy of 
those who did but know her ! Aye, all were her friends. 
Could her released spirit have but hovered about its 
deserted tenement and read the hearts of those who wept, she 
could have gone through the realms of countless ages with 
happiness intensified by the knowledge of their friendship. 

What, then, must have been the feelings of one who had 
lived in the purity of her love and drank from the crystal 
fountain of her life ? 

Kneeling beside her cold, stiffened form, mute with an 
anguish too deep for utterance, his mind travels back over 
their childhood, their betrothal, the hours they had lived in 
the sweet anticipation of happiness, his cruel desertion, 
her withering beauty, and last — oh, God ! — her madness. 
In his delirium of sorrow he throws his arms around the 
silent sleeper, his form shaking with emotion, the burning 
fever of his brain drinking the moisture from his tearless 
eyes. 

" Oh, God! " he cries, " is this the ransom for my captivity, 
the terrible price of my transgression ? Pure and holy, 
they have torn her from me and placed her beyond my 
sinful caress ! But they shall not rob me of my 
darling ! Here upon my bended knees I swear, before high 
heaven, to live only in her love ! Betrothed in life, wedded 
in death, I call God to witness my fidelity ! From this 
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moment, I live only to atone for my maddening folly ! 
Forgiveness ? No ! I will not ask it ! It would be 
blasphemy in the sight of God. All I ask, all I crave, is 
strength to live true to my betrothal.'* 

" Thurman, dear,'' said Mrs. Wolverton, coming into the 
room and laying her hand upon his head, " you must not give 
way to your grief in this manner. We all loved her, for 
she was gentle, good, and kind; but her troubles are over. 
Let us hope it is well with her." 

Kissing the cold, colorless lips, he stood for a moment 
gazing upon that loved form, as if the very anguish in his 
heart must wake her to life. He turned, with a groan, and 
suffered his mother to lead him from the presence of death. 

It was the last time Thurman Wolverton ever gazed upon 
the lifeless form of little Ray. 

Going to his room, he threw himself upon his couch, to 
mourn in secret the loss of her whose love was his blessing, 
whose death his inheritance. 

The morning dawned bright and cheerful, and with it 
came those in authority whose duty it was to declare to 
the world the cause of this tragic death. 

But what could they tell that the reader is not already 
familiar with. Rumor after rumor was traced to its 
inception, invariably ending in a myth, or pointing to 
Richard Atwood as the source of all evidence, until the 
coroner found but few witnesses that knew anything of the 
sad affair. 

Richard Atwood was called, and gave his evidence in a 
clear, concise manner, every word of which was intended 
to bear heavily upon young Morton. He had seen Morton 
start out alone in the early evening, taking the direction 
of the clifts. About a half-hour later, he (Atwood) 
started for a stroll in the same direction, but had not 
reached the limits of the city before he saw a young lady 
some distance ahead of him whom he took to be Miss 

21 
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Amberton. Not wishing to intrude upon her, he slack- 
ened his pace, keeping some distance from her, until, 
somewhat weary, he seated himself upon a log to watch 
the beautiful twilight fading away in the west. He had 
been seated perhaps fifteen minutes when he heard a 
woman's scream, and jumping to his feet saw a man and 
woman in a desperate struggle. Rushing with all speed 
to the rescue, he saw the man lift the woman bodily, carry 
her to the edge of the clift and fling her over the precipice. 
Seeing him, the murderer fled eastward and was soon lost 
in the darkness; not, however, until he had noted every 
feature and article of apparel. 

"Who was it?" demanded the coroner, looking at the 
witness as if to read his inmost thoughts. 

For a moment he hesitated, a pallor overspreading his 
face, the evidence of great fear. Twice he essayed to 
speak, but his tongue refused to perform its office, and he 
fairly gasped for breath 

All eyes were turned upon him, and he read in their 
questioning gaze the defeat of his purpose. Summoning 
self-control, with clinched fists and set features, he almost 
hissed the name of the one he had sworn to ruin: 

" George Morton ! " 

A sickening silence followed the denouement, broken 
only by the heavy, irregular breathing of the witness. 

" Well, go on," said the coroner, never taking his eyes 
from At wood's face. 

" There is — I mean — I have little more to tell," stam- 
mered the witness, trying to meet the coroner's steady 
gaze. " I gathered up the things she had dropped, 
returned to the village, notified the authorities, and 
assisted in the search." 

" Did you see anyone before you saw the sheriff ? " asked 
the coroner, never for one instant removing his steady 
gaze. 
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" I saw Mrs. Wolverton and Miss Abbott on my way 
from the clifts, in front of Doctor Hillman's." 

" Anyone else ? " 

" No." 

" By what street did you reach Mr. Just's house after 
you left Mrs.. Wolverton ?" 

"Rose Street.*' 

** Did you pass the Morton residence ? " 

" I did not." 

" Did you see any article of clothing belonging to 
George Morton during the evening ? " 

" No, sir." 

" What time do you say you saw this encounter ? " 

" About 8.30." 

" Eight o'clock and thirty minutes in the evening ?" 

" Yes, sir," 

" That will do, Mr. Atwood, for the present. Robert 
Sawyer will please take the chair." 

Stepping forward to take the witness-chair, Bob's face 
resembled the wise men of Gotham, except that his eyes 
were not entirely out. Indeed, it would have been hard 
to tell whether he most resembled a prize-fighter or a man 
who had been run through a threshing-machine. 

Witness had seen Miss Amberton the night before, in 
company with George Morton, in the vicinity of the 
tragedy, but was quite sure it could not have been so late. 
They were walking toward the village and seemed to be in 
very earnest conversation. He had assisted Wolverton 
and the sheriff in the search, and was the first to espy the 

floating figure. 

* 

" You say, Mr. Sawyer, that you saw the deceased in 
company with George Morton. Will you give the jury 
the exact time ? " 

" Well, I reckon it wern't fer from half-past seven or 
eight," returned Sawyer,- with great decision. "X^^^^X^ 
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jes'been up to set them dogon lines, as I'd been afishin* fer 
bull-heads; an' I tell ye I 'ad a string o' 'em — " 

" Never mind about the bull-heads, Mr. Sawyer; you 
say you were returning from up the river — you think about 
seven o'clock and thirty minutes, or a little later, in the 
evening. Now what makes you think it was that time ? " 

" 'Cause th' sun wan't down an' was a shinin* on th' 
rocks an' trees; an' ye know bull-heads don't bite till 
'bout dark, an — " 

" No, I don't know anything about bull-heads, except as 
I occasionally meet them in my business." 

" I reckon as how you'd meet 'em pretty of'n if ye was 
in my business. Ye can allers tell 'em by ther big mouths. 
Howsomever, I reckon as how George Morton never 
drownded that ar gal. He's as straight — " 

" Never mind volunteered conclusions, Mr. Sawyer; 
what we want are facts," sternly interposed the coroner. 

" An' that's jes' what I's a givin' ye ! " retorted Bob. 
" As I was a sayin', that ar Morton is a straight-ha'red 
feller, an' I'll bet a leather eighteen-pence as how th* feller 
as says he seed 'im, mout a had a han' in it hisself." 

As the coroner had exhausted Bob's knowledge of the 
affair, he proceeded to call others, none of whom could 
throw additional light upon the terrible tragedy. 

Mr. Just was the fifth witness upon the stand, giving 
his evidence very minutely, yet with a studied caution to 
impart no suspicion that he might himself entertain. So 
far as possible, it was in accord with the story told by 
Atwood, and it was plain to see that it was making a 
strong impression upon the jurors. 

"You say, Mr. Sheriff," continued the coroner, "that 
you visited the spot where this struggle took place, as 
described by Mr. Atwood ? " 

"I did." 

" Did you observe anything unusual ? " 
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" What was it ? '^ 

" About twenty or thirty feet from the edge of the clift, 
near the path, I found unmistakable signs of a recent 
struggle. The leaves and grass had recently been dis- 
turbed, while some of the smaller twigs were bent and 
broken." 

" Did you make any other discovery ? " 

" I did." 

" Please tell the jury what it was." 

** I found, half-buried in the leaves and dirt, this neck- 
scarf." 

At sight of the scarf, Lawrence Hillman rose to his feet 
and would have interfered had it not been for his brother, 
who quietly replaced him in his chair, passed him a glass 
of water, and gave him a look that told how much he was 
jeopardizing his friend's interest. 

This bit of new evidence brought forth a low murmur 
from the crowd that had assembled, fully half of whom 
recognized it as the property of George Morton. 

" Mr. Officer," said the coroner, handing back the scarf 
after the jurymen had examined it, "have you ever exam- 
ined the scarf or made any inquiries to ascertain to whom 
it belonged ? '* 

" I have." 

" What is your conclusion ? " 

" I have seen Mr. George Morton wear a similar scarf, 
and upon examination I find the letters *G. M.' worked in 
one corner with fine silk thread, which leads me to believe 
it is his property." 

Mrs. Wolverton testified that her daughter had left the 
house about a half-hour before sunset, taking the path that 
led to the clifts. 

Arnold Semane, being called, testified that Miss Amber- 
ton had called at his store during the afternoon^ i}DLa.dft. -^ 
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few purchases, talked a few minutes with his manager, 
young Morton, and departed. 

" Did you notice anything unusual between Mr. Morton 
and the deceased during that interview ? " inquired the 
coroner, following up the theory advanced by Atwood, and 
supported by the finding of the scarf. 

"I did not." 

" Have you noticed anything unusual in the conduct of 
Mr. Morton, of late, that would lead you to infer that he 
was troubled?" 

" N-no ! " replied the merchant. " I can not recall any 
particular occasion. He is usually very thoughtful." 

" Has he been more preoccupied than usual of late ? *' 

" Now that I recall it, I think he has; yet nothing that 
would lead one to attribute it to trouble. His conduct has 
been more like one in doubt — undecided.'* 

"What hour did he leave the store last evening ? ** 

"At early supper; about five o'clock." 

" Did he return after tea ? " 

"He did not." 

"Will you tell the jury whether you have ever seen this 
neck -scarf, and if so, whose property it is ?" 

As the merchant put out his hand to receive the silken 
fabric, it trembled like an aspen; the muscles of the mouth 
quivered, while the tears that had gathered in his eyes 
rolled down his pallid cheeks. 

Taking the delicate thing in his hands, he spread it out 
upon his lap, smoothing each soiled and ruffled portion as 
if to gain time in which to overcome his emotions. 

Every eye was upon the witness, and all read what it 
cost him. 

" Gentlemen," said he, his voice trembling, while tears 
ran down his cheeks like rain, " I can not do it. I love 
that boy as a son, and God forbid that I should cause his 
widowed mother one more grief by what I should say." 
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" The question is answered, Mr. Semane," said the coro- 
ner, bringing his handkerchief into use, while everybody 
seemed to be suddenly affected with a severe cold. " These 
are unpleasant duties of ours, but nevertheless duties. We 
respect your feelings, but are sworn to justice in our decis- 
ion, in which we have no right to admit the sympathy we 
may feel for others." 

Doctor Hillman, who had been absent when the inquest 
was first called, now took the stand to testify in relation to 
the condition of the deceased when examined by him. 

He had been the family physician for some years; knew 
the young lady well; had been called about one o'clock 
that morning, and found that Miss Amberton had been 
dead some hours. 

"What, in your opinion, was the cause of death, as 
gained from your examination ? " 

"I think the immediate cause was drowning.** 

" You say immediate cause, *^ repeated the coroner. " Did 
you discover anything else that might have led to her 
death?** 

" Possibly,'* returned the Doctor. " I found an abrasion 
on the back of the head, over the medulla oblongata^ as if 
made with some dull, hard instrument, which might have 
been done in striking her head upon a projecting rock in 
her descent.'* 

" Were there any other marks about her person showing 
violence?" 

" None that I discovered." 

"Are you acquainted with George Morton?*' 

" I am." 

" Can you tell the jury where he is and in what condi- 
tion ? *' 

" He is upon a couch at my residence in an unconscious 
condition, caused by a fracture of the temporal bone and 
nervous prostration.*' 
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" Do you think his condition is such as will warrant this 
jury in adjourning, that he may appear to testify before 
them ? " 

" Judging from his present condition, I think his recovery 
quite indefinite." 

"One more question, Doctor: From your knowledge of 
the deceased, her temperament and disposition, together 
with facts developed by your examination and the testi- 
mony before this inquest, do you think a theory of self- 
destruction, or suicide, tenable ? " 

" Possible, but not probable,'* answered the Doctor, after 
some thought. " Only under temporary aberration caused 
by excessive grief or fear would such a thing be possible." 

Richard Atwood was again called, and positively recog- 
nized the scarf as the one he had seen George Morton wear 
the night before. 

" Did you ever see the scarf before last evening ? " 

"Yes, sir; many times." 

" When did you first see it ? " 

"Last Christmas, when it was presented to George Mor- 
ton as a Christmas present by Miss Laura Ackerman." 

At this unexpected disclosure, a low murmur ran through 
the assemblage, while a glance at the jurors satisfied 
Atwood that his victory was won. 

"That will do, Mr. Atwood." Then, turning to the 
jurors, the coroner continued: "Gentlemen, are you sat- 
isfied, or shall we adjourn to await further developments ? " 

"We are satisfied," replied the foreman, after a short 
consultation with his associates. 

"Then withdraw and prepare your verdict." 

The ten minutes that followed seemed like an age to 
Lawrence Hillman and the many friends of young Morton, 
who had gathered to hear the evidence. They were prepared 
for the worst, yet hoped that the jury might be undecided. 

As the jury filed into the room and took their places, a 
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deathlike stillness reigned over all, causing their measured 
tread to sound to the anxious multitude like the notes of 
the solemn death-march. 

" Gentlemen, what is your verdict ? " exclaimed the cor- 
oner with wonderful distinctness. 

The foreman rose from his chair, carefully unfolded a 
bit of paper, and deliberately read: 

" We find that Ray Amber ton came to her death by drowning 
on the night of August 24/^, at the hands of George Morton^. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SERVING THE WARRANT. 

In conformity to the verdict, a warrant was at once 
issued and placed in the hands of the sheriff for Morton's 
arrest. There was no especial hurry, as all realized his 
inability to escape, while those who knew him best felt how 
utterly useless were the forms of law. 

As Doctor Hillman and the officer left the Wolverton 
parlor, where the inquest had been held, Arnold Semane 
placed his hand on the sheriff's arm and walked some distance 
in silence. 

" Robert, what are you going to do with that paper you 
have in your pocket?*' asked the merchant, never lifting 
his eyes from the walk. 

" I suppose I must do my duty in this, as in every other 
case," replied the sheriff, with some feeling. " It is a very 
sad affair, but I can not bring myself to believe Morton 
guilty." 

" Guilty ! " repeated the merchant. " I would as soon 
believe my own hand committed the deed. Such an act is 
an absolute impossibility with George Morton." 
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" I believe it," replied the officer; " yet I can not account 
for the scarf as I found it, the evidence of a contest, and 
Morton's being seen with her last. As to Atwood's testi- 
mony, I would not give it a feather's weight were it not 
supported in every way with circumstantial evidence that 
can not be controverted or explained away." 

" It is all dark to me," sighed the merchant; "but I feel 
that it will come out right in the end. If George Mor- 
ton ever committed that deed, it was under insanity, and 
he will tell me the truth. If he says he did not, I would 
believe him if all the world were against him." 

" I feel that it is a nefarious plot of Atwood's to rid him- 
self of an enemy, and get even with him for trapping him in 
that defalcation to you," said Just, with some feeling. **I 
shall at least keep my eye upon him that he does not escape 
us in case the matter takes a turn in his direction." 

"Do," urged Mr. Semane; "and remember, my fortune 
is at your disposal. Of course, you can not do anything in 
this matter until George recovers enough to go with you to 
Everglade, and in the meantime I will see that he has the 
proper bail. He must not see the inside of a prison for the 
crime he has never committed." 

"You must remember, Mr. Semane," replied the officer, 
"that murder is not a bailable charge. Of course, I shall 
not jeopardize the young man's health by removing him 
before it is safe; but the people demand that he be kept 
where he can be had when wanted. I have thought, per- 
haps, I might deputize our friend Hillman here to keep an 
eye on him until his recovery, when I could take some 
advisable means for his safety." 

"A very good idea,*' returned Doctor Hillman, " and I 
will very gladly accept the responsibility. I might add, 
that if you have any fear of my incapacity, you could 
appoint several other friends, any of whom would vouch 
for his safety." 
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They had now arrived at Doctor Hillman's residence, and 
being seated in a little room set apart for his private use, 
Doctor Hillman left them to ascertain the condition of his 
patients. 

He found that Mrs. Morton had awakened from her 
opiate with a rational mind, though very weak from her 
hemorrhage and nervous excitement. Marion had met her 
anxious inquiries with gentle assurance of safety, and after 
a fond embrace of the delirious sleeper, she had again 
passed into a gentle slumber. 

But the condition of his other patient was far less prom- 
ising. During his absence, the fever had risen to an 
alarming extent, while the patient evinced signs of great 
distress in the base of the brain. Rolling his head from 
side to side, muttering incoherently the jumble of delirium, 
his face wore the pallor of the grave. 

Stepping to the door. Doctor Hillman motioned his 
visitors, who stole softly to the bedside and stood watching 
the sufferer. 

"How is he. Doctor?" whispered the sheriff, clearing 
away the mist that gathered in his eyes. 

The doctor shook his head. 

" I see, I see! The mob has done its work, and a more 
powerful than I has come to take him. It was death or the 
law, and death has served his warrant first. I can see it 
in his face." 

** I fear so," said the doctor, solemnly. " How terribly 
unjust is man; and what a blight upon our civilization is 
this mob violence!" 

"Poor boy!" exclaimed Mr. Semane. "How like his 
father he looks. He, too, fell at the hands of an assassin. 
Father against father, son against son." 

" What will you do, Robert? " asked Doctor Hillman, as 
he again folded the curtain to shut out the bright light. 
** You are certainly unable to serve your papers to-day." 
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" I shall act in this matter just as I think best, regardless 
of public opinion," said the officer, decisively. " I know what 
it is to suffer unjustly, and God knows I will not add a 
feather's weight of sorrow to that mother's heart by tear- 
ing her boy from her side. If he recovers, he must, of 
course, stand trial; but until sentence is pronounced, he is 
my charge to do with as I see fit." 

" God bless you! Robert," exclaimed the merchant, taking 
his hand, while the tears ran down his cheeks. " If he 
were my own son, I could ask no more. Let me assure you 
for him that you will never regret it.'' 

As Robert Just took his departure, his hand yet warm 
from the fervent clasp of the old merchant, he felt that 
duty and justice were on the side of reason and gentleness, 
and from the terrible lesson, learned in sorrow, he resolved 
to hold George Morton innocent until proven guilty in 
open court. 

Upon leaving the inquest, Mrs. Wolverton had requested 
Doctor Hillman to return as soon as possible, stating that 
Thurman was completely prostrated by the terrible tragedy. 
Administering a quietus to his patient, and giving a few 
directions to Marion, he sought again the house of death, 
divining in his mind who had the greater cause for sorrow. 

Wolverton had sought his couch, sick at heart. The 
visions of the past rose before him like a great wall, extend- 
ing from horizon to zenith, and encircling him in one 
boundless circumference. There, in letters of fire, he 
saw engraven the record he had thought buried beneath 
the promise of forgiveness; while the "Changeless Eye" 
he had hoped to escape burned into his very soul. The 
scene changes, and to his startled senses are shown legions 
of mystic forms, while to his enraptured vision appears the 
New Jerusalem. On either side he sees seraphic guides and 
white- robed angels, beckoning him onward and upward 
toward its dazzling brilliancy. Urged on by those around 
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him, lie reaches the Imperial presence, and is about to enter 
the enchanted plain beyond, when there flashes before him, 
in letters of liquid fire, the holy edict: 

"by their works shall ye know them.*' 

Instantly there arose before him a face and form strangely 
familiar, bearing in his hand an open book, the leaves of 
which were wonderfully transparent. A second view told 
him the familiar form was none other than the prototype 
of himself, while the book was the wonderful volume 
known as the mind, in which his memory has written 
both good and evil. 

How strange! how wonderful! Closed to all but him 
and the all-searching eye of God, its transparency is so 
wonderful that all might be read at a single glance, or 
laboriously conned, leaf by leaf, through all the labyrinths 
of his young but eventful life. 

Looking about him, he saw a vast multitude, each intently 
perusing his own "book of life," while from the cloud or 
sunshine mirrored upon their faces he could read the judg- 
ment their own acts had placed upon them. 

Turning with the wonderful volume in his hand, sad and 
dejected, he is about to quit the glorious presence, when 
a dense darkness settles about him, while unseen legions 
bear him down, down, until the very light of hope is 
extinguished from his breast. In the agony of despair, he 
cries: ^^Eloi^ Eloiy lama sabachthani? " and, springing to his 
feet, is caught in the arms of his attendants. 

The weeks that followed were dark days for Mrs. 
Wolverton. Following her beloved daughter to the grave, 
she returned to learn from the wild delirium of her son the 
cause of that rash act, and read in his sunken eye and 
pallid cheek the sorrow of a haunted mind. 

Weeks wore slowly by and convalescence began to make 
its appearance in both homes. Wolverton was first upon 
the street, wan and haggard, the shadow of his fortae.x: 
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self, looking much older than when he first entered upon 
the duties of a pastor that beautiful summer morning less 
than five months before. Sick in mind and body, he 
seemed to avoid public sympathy, while the least reference 
to his pastorate seemed to distress him beyond endurance. 

Noting the mental condition of his patient, Doctor 
Hillman advised a few weeks' travel, thinking a change 
might win him from his melancholy. 

" I have given you all the assistance within the reach of 
science,*' urged the Doctor, " but I am not a disciple of the 
mind-cure fanaticism, and must leave the restoration of 
your mental equilibrium to something outside the ethics of 
physics. It occurs to me that a teacher of others might 
prescribe for his own malady." 

" It is said," returned Wolverton, " that the shoemaker's 
family go barefoot, the carpenter's house unfinished, while 
the tailor's son shivers for want of a coat. I dare say my 
profession is no exception to this rule, and I doubt if any 
realize it more fully than I. The position of a clergyman 
in these days of universal enlightenment is by no means 
devoid of responsibility; and the very knowledge that 
master minds are receiving your conclusions with that cool, 
deliberate criticism emanating from untutored reason 
makes one feel his weakness and the utter inability of man 
to comprehend deity." 

" There certainly is a strong tendency to broader religious 
views," returned the Doctor, " which is by no means con- 
fined to church circles. With the deepening of the intellect, 
the mind requires stronger religious food, which, if with- 
held, acts upon the moral organization the same as a 
physical growth. While this may not be noticeable at first, 
it will gradually become more apparent, until the disease 
takes the form of rabid infidelity, or the patient sinks, a 
prey to heretical fanaticisms." 

" I have never heard the religious situation stated in that 
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form before," returned Wolverton, after a moment's 
thought; "but I am free to say it sounds very rational. 
There is one element, however, that I fear will not fraternize 
with that view. How can you reconcile it to the doctrine 
of faith?" 

" It needs no reconciliation. It is like the parent to th^ 
child, and far more inseparable. Faith is not a primary 
element. It is the effect, not the cause. You have faith 
in me, not because you desire it, but because I compel it. 
You have faith in God, not because your creed demands it, 
but because He has implanted within your heart the knowl- 
edge of His goodness that precludes doubt. Thus we 
promote a higher conception of the deity, a truer spiritual 
existence, a deeper and nobler manhood, cementing the 
whole into one grand trinity by the affinity of a never- 
wavering faith." 

" What do you think will be the ultimatum of this 
tendency to religious freedom? " 

"A breaking up of ecclesiastical boundaries and the 
cementing of the whole religious world into one vast, prelatic 
dictature. The inability of the Protestant priesthood to 
increase church membership in a satisfactory ratio is pain- 
fully apparent to all, and a source of much perplexity to 
every layman. Instead of leading thought in its search 
for purer fountains, they seek to hedge it in by govern- 
mental enactments, and with the iron hand of law mark 
the boundaries of infidelity and dissension. To accom- 
plish this, they extend the hand of cooperation to the 
mother church* and thus, by a union of church and state, 
bridge over the chasm formed by the Reformation. But 
the effort is as futile as it is dangerous; the mind of man 
will overflow these limits, and disavowing all restraint, 
plunge madly into the vortex of atheism. The labors of 
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such men as Luther, Wesley, and others, will be swallowed 
up, and the parent church receive again the homage of her 
erratic daughters." 

" A dark picture, indeed,'* sighed Wolverton, as he slowly 
paced to and fro in the Doctor's office. " I shall find it 
hard to choose between the two extremes." 

*'You will choose neither extreme," continued the 
Doctor, lying back in his chair and observing his com- 
panion. **You are too much in earnest for the welfare of 
others ever to consult policy on the one hand, or tolerate 
atheism on the other. In other words, you have been 
evenly educated. Doctor Talmage says: * Educate the heart 
alone, and you have a fanatic; educate the mind alone, 
and you have an infidel.' In your case, I fancy we have 
the beautiful'mesne. Were I to predict, I should say that 
when harvest comes, and the tares are separated from the 
wheat, you will be found on the right side contending for 
the purest, brightest religious thought of the day." 

" God grant that I may," said Wolverton solemnly. 

It was now the middle of October, and Wolverton 
resolved to occupy the time until the holidays in a visit to 
the New England States, in hope that the pure mountain 
air and strong ocean breeze might quench the fire that he 
yet felt tingling in his veins. Leaving a note for Lawrence 
and bidding his people a hasty farewell, he set out on his 
journey, leaving all behind him except a haunted memory 
and an ever-accusing conscience. 

It was well toward the close of the month before George 
Morton could be called convalescent. For weeks the fever 
had raged in unceasing severity, persistently repelling every 
effort to confine its course, until finally, when its force was 
spent, it left the patient in a weak, lethargic state 
resembling malignant typhoid. For eleven days he lay 
in this catalepsy, the type of living death. Friends were 
there, but he heeded them not; soft, loving hands 
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smoothed his temple, but he felt not their caress; tear- 
stained cheeks were pressed to his pillow, while love's holy 
kiss awakened no response from those palsied lips. 

At last the change came, and with joyous hearts it was 
whispered that he was better. The death-like trance had 
ended, and returning life brought consciousness. 

"Laura! Mother!" They were the first words he had 
spoken for those long, dreary weeks, and their faint echo 
sent a thrill of joy to every heart. 

With quivering lips, they gather closer to his side, each 
fondly caressing a withered hand. A faint pressure, a 
smile, and the sufferer passes into a gentle sleep. 

Mrs. Morton, though scarcely able to leave her room, 
spent much time by her son's couch. 

" He is all I have," she would urge, "and life is only in 
his presence. I do not know what I shall do when he is 
taken from me." 

" Hope for the best, Mrs. Morton," Marion would say. 
" Judge Hillman will never let an innocent man suffer for 
a crime he never committed." 

" Indeed, I hope he will not," replied the mother; " but 
judges have to go by what people swear to; and then, think 
of the time before the trial — " 

" Let us not borrow trouble from the future, Mrs. 
Morton,'* interposed the Doctor. " I think we have won 
the worst battle, and I have great confidence that justice 
will be done. Lawrence is leaving no stone unturned, and 
I think when George is in condition to confer with him, 
he will be able to place the evidence of his innocence be- 
yond a doubt." 

" Lawrence will do all he can," returned Mrs. Morton. 
" The boys have always been like brothers, and I think he 
is entirely confident of George's innocence." 

"No more so than all the rest of us," replied the Doctor, 
dismissing the question from discussion, 

22 
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It was a beautiful November morning when Morton was 
first allowed the privileges of recovery. When dressed in 
his own clothes — now several sizes too large for him — he 
was placed in a chair at the table and allowed to take his 
beef-tea and oatmeal with the family. 

During all these weeks, not one word had been spoken in 
his presence from which he could gain the slightest hint of 
his impending doom. Robert Just had repeatedly called 
to inquire after his health, but always in the most friendly 
manner, preferring to procrastinate duty as long as pos- 
sible. 

Seated in an easy-chair before the window that afternoon, 
he had been thinking over the cause of his sickness, trying 
to recall the words of Robert Sawyer on that terrible night. 
In the midst of his reverie, he looked up to see his old 
friend Just passing by. Tapping on the window-pane to 
draw the officer's attention, he beckoned him to come in, 
and was soon hearing from the sheriff's lips the full story 
of Ray's tragic death. 

" I never could get a rational idea of it before, " said 
Morton, with a shudder. " Bob tried to tell me something 
about it, when those drunken men rushed down upon us 
and tried to rob our house. But what did they do? Did 
they ever find the one who drowned her? " 

" I do not think they have," returned the officer solemnly. 
" Did Sawyer tell you the men were going to rob the 
house ? " 

'* I don^t just remember what he did say. I know he 
said something about drunken men and that Dick Atwood 
was with them; but I can not call to mind the exact words." 

" Now think over just what he said, " continued the offi- 
cer, leading his mind along over the faintly recollected 
period. ** Did he not tell you that Atwood had accused 
you of Miss Amberton's murder, and was bringing this 
drunken, crazy mob down upon you on her account ? " 
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" Me ? " exclaimed Morton, sitting bolt upright in his 
chair. " Did Atwood accuse me of that horrible deed ? " 

**Yes; and thaj: was what brought the mob down upon 
you that night. But don't allow yourself to get excited," 
urged the officer, gently laying him back upon the cushion. 
** I fear you are not strong enough to hear the whole of the 
sad affair." 

"Yes, yes; I want to hear it all, " sighed Morton, clos- 
ing his eyes for a moment to gain strength. • " Did anyone 
believe him — Mr. Semane — Law — " 

"No one that knows you as I do," returned the officer, 
taking his colorless hand in a warm embrace. " But you 
know there are certain forms that have to be observed 
where anyone dies suddenly or comes, to a tragic death; 
then Atwood*s accusation turned all eyes toward you, and 
it was not strange that the coroner's jury believed you 
guilty." 

At the last word, Morton again came to a sitting posture 
and for fully a minute looked the officer squarely in the 
eyes as if unable to grasp his meaning. 

" Did the jury find me guilty of Ray Amberton's death?" 

" Yes, but—" 

" Then why have I not been arrested? " 

" Partially because I believe you innocent, and partially 
on account of your health." 

" But is it not your duty to serve papers when placed in 
your hands for that purpose? " 

" It is generally so considered," smiled the sheriff; " but 
suppose I could not find the party? " 

" But you could find me, and it is no part of your office to 
determine my innocence or guilt. I appreciate your confi- 
dence, but I must insist that you do your duty. You can 
not afford to chance public sentiment on account of our 
friendship." 

" I am glad you feel a determination to prove your vxnsr»- 
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cence, *' returned the officer warmly. " And you may rest 
assured no effort will be spared on our part to assist you. 
This has been the hardest trial of my official life, and I 
doubt if I should have had the courage now but for your 
determination." 

" And now," said Morton, after the sheriff had read the 
warrant, "when can I accompany you to Everglade?" 

" I do not know," replied the sheriff. " I shall be guided 
entirely by Doctor Hillman. Perhaps in a week or so. I shall 
deputize Doctor Hillman to keep watch on you, so you see 
escape will be impossible." 

A sad smile crept over Morton^s face, and with the stern 
command that he should do his whole duty, he bade the 
sheriff a warm adieu. 

Hardly had the officer's foot touched the sidewalk when 
a gentle step stole softly through the open door, the inva- 
lid's hand received that well-known pressure while warm, 
trembling lips were pressed to his. 

" My brave, noble darling! " cried the trembling girl as she 
buried her face in the cushions beside his. "Oh, I knew it 
would have to come sometime, but how terrible ! " 

"Laura, darling," exclaimed her lover, " do not weep, 
please ! This is a time for stout hearts. But tell me, do 
you believe me guilty?" 

"No, no; oh, my heart, no! I never, never thought 
you did the awful deed ! " 

" And your parents — do they — " 

"Oh, do not talk of them; they will know you better 
sometime. Father is willing to do all he can, but mother, 
she can not know you." 

"And you are true, with all the world against me." Then, 
after a moment: " Laura, how could you keep this terrible 
secret from me so long ? " 

" I could not tell you — I thought it would kill you; and 
now you have been even braver than Mr. Just. Oh, George, 
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you will never know how I honor you for being so brave 
and noble ! " And the weeping girl nestled closer in the arms 
that held her to a loving heart. 

There are moments in all lives when, rising above its 
humble tenement of clay, the soul drinks in the spiritual 
strength of communion, receiving such blessings as are only 
known to kindred souls. It is that indescribable joy, the 
description of which our language is inadequate, and which 
can only attain its purest growth in a realm where spiritual 
equality basks in a perennial union. 

Heart to heart, the moments sped swiftly by, the silence 
unbroken, lest a word should break the spell that clothed 
their love in a halo of glory. 

" A moment in Paradise — an eternity in bondage.'* But 
who would break the golden links that bind soul to soul in 
a slavery of devotion ? 

Rising from his tender embrace, her face crimson that 
her heart liad betrayed her womanly reserve, she drew a 
low ottoman to his side and seating herself upon it took his 
hand in a fond caress. 

** Do not think me forward, George, for your trouble has 
made you doubly dear to me. I was so happy in your love 
that night, and then to have this awful trouble come upon 
you ! If I could only bear it with you — '* 

" Have you ever spoken to your mother of our 
betrothal ? " asked Morton, fondly caressing the hand that 
imprisoned his own. 

" No, she has given me no opportunity; and then, you 
requested me to say nothing of it for the present." 

** It was on your account, darling," returned Morton, a 
faint mist gathering in his eyes. " I could not live without 
the assurance of your love; but the opposition of your 
family makes it advisable to keep our secret and save you 
the unhappiness of a mother's displeasure. I am glad you 
have not mentioned it, and now I must ask you to keeg it 
still further ? " 
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** Why ? " asked Laura, looking up half in expectation 
and half in fear. ** Why now more than then ? '* 

" There is a grave charge against me, darling, and it 
would kill me to know the world associated your name 
with my disgrace. I shall doubtless be able to prove my 
innocence, but until then promise me you will not mention 
our betrothal." 

** Do you think I could shame my womanhood by disa- 
vowing our betrothal ?" said Laura, while her lip quivered 
and a tear gathered in her eye. " I should ever despise 
myself if I could leave you in this great trouble alone." 

" Yes, darling, I know you are brave and your heart is 
all my own; but it is better to keep our own secrets. If 
your parents were to know of our meeting and betrothal 
it would only make it more unpleasant for you, while I 
could not hope to so soon win their favor. Besides this, a 
general knowledge of our affairs would only serve as 
another sword in the hands of my enemy. He is a des- 
perate man, and would not spare you if he thought he 
could deal me another blow through you." 

**I suppose you are right," sighed Laura; "but I feel 
half guilty in letting you bear this trouble alone." 

" It is best, darling, and I only wonder that your parents 
allow you to visit me at all while this terrible cloud is 
over me." 

" I do not ask them, and they have too much respect for 
my feelings to intimate your possible guilt. If they knew 
how I love you, I do not think they would oppose our 
union." 

" You are a noble woman, Laura, and your love gives 
me courage. I was thinking when you came if it might 
not have been better had I not spoken so soon and thus 
saved you the great sorrow and mortification this must 
bring you;" and a tear trickled down his pallid cheek. 

" And rob me of the right to come to you, to be with 
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you, to soothe your fevered brow while you lay wrapped 
in the arms of death ? Ah, George, you could not be so 
cruel as to banish me from your side ! " 

" But what if fate should be against me ? You know 
many innocent men suffer for crimes they never 
committed." 

" I would go with you to the end of the world. My life, 
my fortune should win your freedom, or I would sacrifice 
it at your prison-door." 

" But your family ? '* 

" There is no choice between them and the one I have 
promised always to love. Father is more than half won 
over already, and mother's ambition will soon succumb 
when she sees her daughter's happiness in the balance. 
They know I have given my heart to you, and father 
stands ready to do everything in his power to aid you." 

" God bless him ! God bless everybody ! " cried Morton, 
no longer able to control his emotion. ** I never knew 
what true love and friendship meant before. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



TRUE AS STEEL. 



Laura Ackerman was indeed a brave girl. Though an 
only child, she was far from being spoiled by over-indul- 
gence, and partaking of the nature of her surroundings in 
early life, she had developed into a beautiful, sensible 
woman, devoid of the meaningless chatter that character- 
izes certain strata of American society. 

Possessing a strength of character beyond the average 
of her sex, she loved love, hated hate, while the strongest 
passions of her nature were reached through the oppression 
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of the deserving and suffering of the innocent. Loyal in 
her attachments, there was no sacrifice too great for those 
she loved, in whose honor she took a commendable pride. 

Laura Ackerman little dreamed the part she bore in 
bringing down the thunder-cloud that had so completely 
overwhelmed her lover. Nor had it been any fault of hers. 
Circumspect in all her intercourse, she had exercised the 
utmost discretion in the selection of her associates, nor 
tolerated the least advances from her gentlemen acquaint- 
ances that were not in keeping with the etiquette of the 
circle of which she was an honored member. 

Moving in the society accorded him by his position as 
Mr. Semane's head clerk, Richard Atwood had sought to 
insinuate himself into her good graces, and had even gone 
so far as to request her recognition of him as a suitor for 
her hand. 

Treating him with the civility his position commanded, 
she had frankly acknowledged the honor he had conferred 
upon her, but graciously declined the attentions of one she 
could never regard in a closer relation than passing friends. 

Not content with the frank, lady-like rejection of his 
attentions, Atwood continued to dog her steps, making 
her very existence intolerable, until the detection of his 
defalcation by Morton gave her a respite of a few months. 

From the day made sad by the fate of poor little Ray, 
he had again intruded upon her attention, until her whole 
life was made miserable by his persistent shadowing. 

For two months Atwood had sought an opportunity to 
urge the claims he had so boastingly assured Wolverton 
would win, but as yet his prey had eluded him. Becoming 
desperate at the flight of time, he resolved at every haz- 
ard to press his claims upon her, and failing in this, he 
would use the power he possessed to wreak vengeance upon 
the one nearest her heart. 

Watching the house one evening when he thought her 
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parents would be likely to attend an old folks' party given 
in the neighborhood, he was rewarded by seeing her stand 
for a moment under the hall-lamp while she adjusted her 
gloves, and then come tripping down the front steps. 

Swiftly crossing the street, he was soon by her side, and, 
in his most fascinating manner, offered the compliments of 
the evening. 

A brief monosyllabic reply was his only encouragement. 

Nothing daunted, he sought to draw her into a conversa- 
tion, but with even less success. 

" I am very much disappointed, Miss Ackerman, to find 
you intent upon a call. I have repeatedly sought an inter- 
view of late, and was on my way to call on you when I 
saw you emerge from your home just now, and concluded 
to accompany you, that I might have a few minutes 
conversation." 

" You will excuse me, Mr. Atwood, I turn at this corner; " 
and before he was hardly aware of her intention, she was 
several feet from him, walking rapidly away. 

"One moment. Miss Ackerman," cried Atwood, as he 
almost cleared the distance between them at a single bound, 
and grasped her arm until she scringed with pain. " I 
have sought this interview with a purpose, and I will 
frankly assure you that I will accompany you until you 
have heard what I have to say." 

" Would you dare to detain me against my will ? " cried 
the brave girl, turning and facing him. 

" Against the will of God Almighty. You are driving me 
wild with suspense and the thirst in my heart for your love. 
I have watched you, loved you, adored you, until my very 
soul is consumed with the uncontrollable passion. You 
are the angel of my dreams, the day-star of my existence ! 
Why will you not give me one ray of hope ? Here on my 
knees I ask, I beseech you, have some compassion on my 
lonely life ! " 
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** Richard Atwood, why do you force me to hear your 
well-conned mockery ? Is it possible that a man so schooled 
in every channel of crime, from perjury to murder, dare 
insult a woman in the very heart of the city of Clifton ? 
Rise, sir, nor dare to detain me at your peril ! '* 

*' Ah ! my country wench gets on her high heels, does 
she ? '* sneered Atwood, springing to his feet and again 
confronting her. ** But let me tell you, Laura Ackerman, 
you know not the man you are trifling with. Richard 
Atwood knows not defeat ! Ask George Morton what he 
thinks of me, and take warning by him ! Ah, you cringe ! 
Do not like to hear about that, hey ? Touches a tender 
spot somewhere. But you might as well give that up, my 
lady, for he's doomed. I have him under my foot, and I 
will crush him as I would a worm ! ** 

"The inhuman monster that you are!'* cried Laura, 
shaking like an aspen at the thought of what George must 
be made to suffer. ** Can his innocence touch no sympa- 
thetic cord in your base heart ? Is there nothing that will 
satisfy your malice but his ruin ? " 

"Yes," said Atwood, after an almost imperceptible 
hesitation; "on one consideration he shall have his liberty. 
I will place his future in your hands, that by your decision 
his life may be joyous and happy, or dark and gloomy 
behind prison-bars. Which shall it be ? '* 

For a moment she stood motionless, trying to grasp his 
meaning. 

Thinking her silence meant indecision, the polished ruffian 
threw his arms about her, and ere she could resist, forced a 
kiss upon her colorless lips. 

" Help ! " 

With all the fury of a tigress she struggled from his 
embrace, and sunk half-conscious upon the pavement; not, 
however, until a well-directed blow had sent her assailant 
to the ground. 
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It was Lawrence Hillman, who had heard the cry as he 
was passing the crossing, and in an instant more was upon 
the scene. ' 

Following up the blow with several energetic kicks, he 
escorted the ruffian several yards until his momentum 
distanced the young lawyer, who turned to give attention 
to the prostrate girl. 

" None too soon, my little friend," said Hillman, as he 
supported her weak and trembling form on her homeward 
course. "You must learn better than travel without an 
escort when such dangerous characters are around." 

Laura related the circumstances of their meeting, and 
gave a full recital of their conversation. 

" The villain ! " exclaimed Hillman. ** I wish now I had 
put more force into those kicks; yet I do not see how I 
could very well, with safety to my own limbs." 

It was only another instance of Hillman's supremacy 
over the cowardly bully and polished rascal, and he felt 
like a man who had been kicking an unruly cur. 

Hillman did not tarry long to receive the earnest 
appreciation of Laura, or the demonstrative volubility of 
her mother. "A prior engagement," he pleaded, and 
bowing himself out in the midst of a lengthy dissertation 
upon the duty of Laura toward the one who had rescued 
her, he left the old lady with sufficient material for 
several air-castles, all of which must prove very annoying 
to her sensitive daughter. 

Lawrence Hillman had been sorely worried over the 
inadequate proof he had been able to secure to establish 
his friend's innocence. He felt sure that Wolverton could 
throw some light upon the matter if he would, but he had 
thus far been unable to reach him. Three letters addressed 
to him at different places had been returned with the intelli- 
gence that he had left the place before the letter arrived. 

George had insisted upon being taken to Everglade, and 
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there suffer confinement, rather than allow his friend Just 
to undergo the reproach and public censure that became 
very bitter with his recovery. 

Three nights in the week Hillman had contrived to be 
caught in Everglade, asking as a privilege that his friend 
Morton share with him the hospitality of the sheriff's 
deputy. 

During the three weeks of confinement that ensued 
before the setting of the December term of court, George 
Morton had not passed a single night alone in his cell. 
Between Hillman, Mr. Semane, and Bob Sawyer, he was 
very sure to have company to pass the long, dreary nights. 

Nor must it be surmised that his days were less occupied. 
Books and magazines showered in upon him, while his 
mother's cheerful presence was enough to drive the gloom 
from a much drearier cell than his. 

Every day came a bouquet of freshly-gathered flowers, a 
bit of ribbon, and the one word : 

" Courage ! " 

In after years, when the sorrow of the recollection had 
lost its sting, George Morton treasured in his vaults a 
package of twenty-one withered bouquets as emblematical 
of the darkest, yet dearest, days of his existence. 

But another trouble bore heavily upon Hillman, that 
completely unsettled his usual tranquillity. 

Ever since that memorable winter's night, now nearly a 
year ago, he had been dissatisfied with himself, and the 
world in general. He felt as if something had been taken 
from his life, that, try as he would, could not be supplied. 
It was true there had been no open misunderstanding 
between them, yet Lawrence had come to look upon 
Marion's conduct as plainly indicative of displeasure. True, 
she had always been kind and entertaining, and upon one 
or two occasions he had turned suddenly and saw in her 
eyes that which sent a thrill of joy to his aching heart. 
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He had long been aware of the condition of his own 
mind, but try as he would he could not fathom hers. 
Twice had he sought her, fully determined to put his love 
to its test and win or lose all; but each time something had 
interfered, and the words that burned in his heart were 
left unsaid. 

Days grew into weeks, and yet no opportunity offered. 
Would it ever come ? Sitting in his office, her visage danced 
upon his unread page; his briefs were lined and interlined, 
broken by the thought of her, while his dreams were but 
the visions of his waking reality. 

How often the words of poor little Ray would occur to 
him, to urge him on: "Another's happiness is in your 
hands, as mine is in his." Could it be that, after all, women 
read women with more unerring precision, and her apparent 
indifference was the result of maidenly reserve ? 

Then his mind would recall the dark days when her name 
was coupled with that of Clark Semane, and he wondered 
if there could be anything more serious than a desperate 
flirtation. 

It was true she had not permitted the fop's attentions 
since his conversation with Ray; but then, she had not 
allowed herself any amusement since young Morton had 
been taken to her home, more dead than alive. 

It was not strange that a woman of Marion Abbott's ac- 
complishments, beauty, and depth of mind should inspire a 
profound devotion in any man, and especially so where a pur- 
ity of manhood made it possible to appreciate her true worth. 

It was this inborn spirit of true womanhood that made it 
impossible for Marion Abbott to be other than she was, 
while it intensified the devotion Lawrence found growing 
in his heart. 

These were the conflicting emotions raging in his breast, 
when he heard Laura's cry for help, and impulsively came 
to her rescue. 
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Relieved of Mrs. Ackerman's importunate invitation to 
come often, Hillman quickened his pace and was soon at 
the door of his brother's spacious residence. 

Marion met him at the door, and, with that old cordial 
welcome, led him through the hall into the brilliantly 
lighted parlor, where the fragrance of the choicest flowers 
wafted into the room from the partially drawn curtains. 
Upon the massive table that stood beneath the multiple 
jet in the center of the room, rested the crystal globe with 
its family of gold-fish, while on either side sprung the tiny 
jet of rose-water, mingling its fragrance with that of the 
night-blooming cereus and its Italian companion, the fra- 
grant cestrum. 

If the transition was like entering the Garden of Eden, 
his companion was like the angel of light. Robed in a 
pale-blue cashmere, with rich, soft lace at neck and wrists, 
which seemed to envelop her matchless form in the purity 
of the summer sky, the flower in her dark hair contrasting 
well with the rose-like purity of her complexion. For 
ornament she wore but a tiny locket, suspended from her 
shapely neck by a small, fine gold chain, a gift from 
Hillman in their early friendship, which rose and fell amid 
the tufts of rich lace that lay upon her bosom. 

" I was beginning to fear something had robbed me of the 
pleasure of your company,'* said Marion, permitting him to 
retain her hand, as they stood in the full glare of the 
brilliantly lighted parlor. 

For a moment his eyes drank in the beauty of their sur- 
roundings, until they finally rested upon the face and form 
of his companion. 

" Marion, how beautiful you are to-night ! " exclaimed 
Hillman, imprisoning her hands in a gentle pressure, while 
his deep voice trembled with suppressed passion. 

" Do you think me fair ? '* she faltered, not daring to 
meet his passionate eyes, while the deepening rose-tint 
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Stole over her neck and face. " You used to tell me I was 
pretty when we were children, but I had supposed you 
beyond flattery in your sober manhood." 

"lam, Marion; I have always been with you. I told 
you then that you were beautiful because you allowed me 
a brother's privilege. If I have not told you so of late it 
is because you have shut me out of your life, forbidding 
even a brother's caress. I have striven hard to overcome 
the sorrow of our estrangement, but everywhere I go I find 
the same aching void in my heart. I see you in my dreams; 
your face looks up to me from my books, and I almost 
fancy at times that it bids me hope. Marioil, darling, I 
asked you once to be my sister, and you placed your little 
hand in mine and answered yes. I ask you now for a 
greater promise, and my life's happiness depends upon 
your answer. Marion, I love you more than all this world 
besides. I have always loved you. Tell me you will be my 
wife!" 

The quivering lip and trembling form were his only 
answer. 

With a wild, impulsive motion, he clasped the resistless 
form to his breast and showered kisses upon her rosy lips. 

" Oh, Lawrence," she murmured, " I could not live with 
only a brother's love. I wanted your whole heart, and 
to know that it beat only for me." 

"You have always had it, darhng, from the hour we 
sealed our compact beneath those grand old archways." 
Then, after a moment's thought, ** How strange it seems! 
And you have never ceased to love me in all these years? " 

" Never for one moment. Even in my darkest hours, I 
knew I loved you more than all this world besides." 

"And Ray; did she ever tell you — " 

"Yes, yes; God bless her darling heart! She told me 
all, and then I knew how I had wronged you. I do not 
know why I should doubt you, unless — unless I loved ^^qj.^ 
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SO much! " And the passionate girl clung to her lover, while 
her eyes shed tears of mingled joy and repentance. 

" There, there, darling," soothed her lover. "All is made 
clear now, and the little cloud will only tend to make our 
happiness the brighter. If we had but known what an 
angel we were entertaining, we might have profited by her 
unselfish life." 

Seating themselves beneath the arboreal foliage of the 
conservatory, the lovers traveled back through memory's 
chambers, the beauty of which seemed trebled by the halo 
of contentment with which they were surrounded. 

"What a veritable Eden you have here, Marion! I should 
think you would be loath to part with so much loveliness, 
even upon the brightest promises." 

" It does look very well now," she said, putting up her 
rosy lips for her lover's caress. " I never did admire an 
Adamless Eden, and I think now it would be lonelier than 
ever." 

When Lawrence Hillman had bidden his promised bride 
adieu, and passed out into the starlit evening, he found 
himself a much happier man than when he had entered his 
brother's home a few hours before in doubt and fear. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A FRUITLESS HOPE. 

If George Morton had ever wandered on the border-land 
of friendship, uncertain as to its exact boundaries, his 
approaching trial clearly defined friend and foe. There 
is no neutrality in great emergencies, and he was approach- 
ing t':at crisis where t^e dividing-line was painfully 
distinct. 

There was much in his life to commend him to the favor- 
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able consideration of a court of justice, while his accusers 
entirely failed to show the least motive for so terrible a 
deed. In addition to this, the main witness was anything 
but reliable, backed by an oath of vengeance yet fresh in 
the minds of many, while his life and calling were a denial 
of everything resembling truth and justice. 

But there were stern facts to be overcome. The verdict 
of the coroner's jury, the direct evidence of Richard 
Atwood, the finding and identification of the scarf, the 
visit of the murdered girl at Semane's store and her inter- 
view with the accused, his meeting with her by what seemed 
to be an appointment, all told strongly against him, while 
he, in turn, refused to allow young Hillman to establish an 
alibi. 

Hedged in by his friend^s determined reticence, young 
Hillman was sorely perplexed to establish a defense in 
keeping with the positive evidence put forth by the prose- 
cution, and was debating the advisability of asking for a 
continuance. 

This meant months of confinement and an implied 
acknowledgment of his friend'sinability to prove his inno- 
cence, both of which he most heartily disapproved. But 
what could he do? If Wolverton were only present, he felt 
he could break through the secret between him and Atwood 
and find the solution that would gain for Morton his 
freedom. 

In the midst of his perplexity, a footstep is heard upon 
the stairway, and Doctor Hillman quietly crosses the 
threshold, takes a seat on the opposite side of the table and 
addresses his brother by the usual inquiry, of late, "Is 
there anything new? ** 

" Nothing,*' said Lawrence, the sad shake of the head 
showing how much the admission cost him. "There is 
nothing for a starting-point from which to establish a chain 
of evidence, with but forty-eight hours intervening befate. 

23 
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the trial. If I could only find someone who saw Ray after 
Morton left her, but everybody seems to have been as blind 
as bats at noonday." 

"Have you ever talked with Pond?" 

"Pond! Why he is Atwood's shadow. He would not 
dare say black was black if Atwood told him it was not." 

" I suppose you know that Pond is very low and liable to 
drop away at any moment.^ " 

" I did not know he was dangerously ill. He has been 
feeble for the past year, but I had not heard he was worse." 

"He had a severe hemorrhage last night, which left him 
very weak, and Doctor Bigelow, who has been his attend- 
ing physician, thinks his a very critical case. I was called 
in consultation about midnight and found him suffering 
from a severe mental strain, which renders treatment doubly 
difficult. I think Atwood has shaken him off to die, desti- 
tute and alone." 

"A hope at last! *' exclaimed Lawrence, springing to his 
feet and reaching for his great-coat. "When rogues fall 
out, honest men get their due. There is no time to lose. 
Were you going to call on him this morning? " 

" I think it would be better for you to go alone and, 
through charity, win the confidence necessary to the dis- 
closure you desire." 

Entering the street, Lawrence Hillman was soon in the 
dingy lodgings of the wretched man, whose haggard face 
and emaciated form spoke of the terrible battle between 
life and death. On every hand was evidence of utter dis- 
tress, exhibiting to the unsophisticated barrister those 
strange denials found in sudden poverty. Upon a cot of 
straw lay the shrinking figure of the once opulent, but un- 
scrupulous, speculator, while over his shoulders was spread 
the fur-trimmed, silk-lined overcoat of better days. Side 
by side with the matchless silk tile rested the untasted 
scraps from the baker's table, while the carpetless floor, 
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broken furniture, and fireless grate were in mortifying con- 
trast with the gold-headed cane and faultless gloves of the 
wretched man. Friendless and penniless, he had crawled 
away to this forsaken garret to die like a worm, with no one 
near but the weak-minded littlt dwarf who had known no 
other master for years. 

As Lawrence entered the dingy chamber, the sufferer 
half raised himself upon his elbow, only to fall back pros- 
trated by the exertion. Coming to his side, Lawrence gently 
adjusted the sack of straw which did service for a pillow, 
and bade the invalid rest as quietly as possible. Taking a 
silver coin from his pocket, he tossed it to " Stub,** who lay 
curled up on a pile of straw and rags in the corner, bidding 
him bring some fuel at once. From a small flask his 
brother had quietly slipped into his pocket, Lawrence 
administered a rather heavy potion, and was soon gratified 
to find his charge much improved. 

With the warmth of the fire came a willingness to talk, 
and though often accompanied with groans, young Hillman 
was gradually gaining little by little upon the old man's 
confidence. 

"And you have been ill for three weeks ? ** questioned 
Hillman in answer to a half-articulated recital. " How very 
sad! But has no one come to keep you company in all this 
time ? " 

" Oh, yes,*' sighed the invalid; " he has been to see me 
three times, but would never stay. He is always in such a 
great hurry." 

" But could he not employ you a nurse ? " Hillman con- 
tinued, divining to whom he had referred. " You have 
been very kind to him, and he owes it to you as a matter of 
justice.'* 

*' Owes it to me? '* groaned the old man. " He owes 
everything to me, even the wickedness of his heart. He 
has robbed me of all I have and left me here, to ^\^\<^^ ^ 
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dog. For my money he gives me curses; and when I told 
him I could not die with a lie in my heart, he struck me in 
the face and dared me to speak." 

" But you will speak?" urged Hillman, grasping the with- 
ered hand, while his voice trembled with anticipation. 
** You will speak, and take this load of sinful silence from 
your soul? " 

For a m'oment the eyes of the sufferer and his questioner 
met, each pleading for that confidence that was lacking in 
the other. 

"I can not! I can not! " moaned the sick man, while a 
deathly pallor overspread his saffron cheek. " He would 
kill me; I know he would, for he placed his dagger at my 
heart and swore before high heaven that he would do it." 

"And so, to shield the murderer of a fair young girl, 
you are willing to go into eternity with a lie upon your 
soul." 

"No, no. Dick did not drown the girl; he is inno- 
cent of that, as I hope for pardon." 

"Hope for pardon," exclaimed Hillman, "at the hands 
of a just God, while an innocent man suffers for a crime 
from which one word from you could free him! Think of 
George Morton, whom you know to be innocent of this 
horrible crime, shut in like a criminal, while his mother 
prays at his bedside for that mercy God alone can show 
the innocent. Dare you go to the throne of grace, where 
the prayers of that mother are daily recorded, and pro- 
claim your knowledge of this terrible deed, asking mercy 
when no mercy has been given? Think you to find happi- 
ness, while on the cold marble steps of yonder prison bows 
a widowed mother in prayer for a son's ransom, which you 
alone can return to her loving heart? Had you a mother, 
I would bring her to your side, that she might join her 
prayers with mine to win you to the paths of truth and 
justice before the death angel shall place you beyond the 
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power of restitution. Had you a son, I would bear you to 
his prison-cell, and bid him recount to you in heart-broken 
sobs the anguish, the torture, the blighting disgrace to 
innocence, which you alone can avert, while I stayed the 
hand of death that now rests upon your brow, bidding you 
speak ere it is everlastingly too late." 

" My God! my God!** groaned the dying man. "Is this 
the picture I have painted on my sin-stained soul ? Is this 
the reward of a life of infamy from which nothing can blot the 
crimson stain? Must I deliver him up at the last moment 
or pass into an endless eternity of pain ? Oh, Richard, 
Richard, why have you deserted me to meet death alone, 
with the echo of your parting curse yet ringing in my ears? 
Fly! oh, fly! ere the anguish of my soul forces the confes- 
sion from me." 

With wild, staring eyes, the old man struggled to his 
elbow, the hollow cough and guttural moan proclaiming the 
recurrence of the dreadful hemorrhage. Rising from his 
knee beside the couch, Lawrence dispatched the little 
dwarf for his brother, and was soon earnestly battling 
for a life upon which seemed to rest the freedom of his 
friend. 

The two physicians were soon bending over the lone 
sufferer, applying every remedy of modern science. It was 
the second attack within the measure of a day, and when 
finally checked, Lawrence found any further interrogation 
entirely out of the question. 

While Lawrence sat watching the painful respirations of 
the invalid. Doctor Hillman took occasion to speak a word 
to his old preceptor and gain his consent to the transfer of 
the care of his patient. 

" Certainly, certainly," agreed the old Doctor, " but I 
guess you will get but little glory out of that. If he knows 
anything about young Morton, you can rest assured he is 
past telling it." 
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"I fear so," returned Doctor Hillman; "but there is a 
chance, and we will make the most of it." 

A few directions in regard to some of his patients to 
Doctor Bigelow, a hasty note to his family, and Doctor 
Hillman proclaimed his intention to take the office of nurse 
until his patient should grow better or cease to require the 
aid of a physician. 

Lawrence Hillman, relieved of further responsibility, 
repaired to his office to resume again the usual routine, with 
that aimless unrest resultant from indecision. With fever- 
ish anxiety, the afternoon wore slowly on, bringing to light 
no new evidence that could be put forth as a further proof 
of Morton's innocence. Mr. Semane called to learn of any 
new developments, and was treated to a rehearsal of the 
scene with the old broker, and together they conjectured 
the possible benefit of a confession from the dying man. 
That his knowledge of the tragedy could be extensive, 
neither believed; yet the faintest hope was well worth the 
utmost care. Could he in any way connect Richard Atwood 
with a motive, or show the shadow of enmity between him 
and the murdered girl, he would swear out a warrant for 
his arrest and trust to further developments to establish 
his suspicions. 

Again and again would the scene between Atwood and 
Wolverton come before his memory, but in no way could 
he connect those words with the later developments of the 
case, and he feared lest he should sacrifice his friend's lib- 
erty to a wrong theory in his defense. In every phase of 
the case he had ever held Thurman Wolverton innocent; 
yet he knew full well that he alone had reasons for wishing 
her removed. To him alone could there be a, motive 
ascribed sufficient to warrant a baser manhood in seeking 
her destruction. From this standpoint, a clear and forcible 
argument could be deduced that would entirely relieve 
young Morton from the shadow of suspicion and show 
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him the victim of a vile plot. Thurman Wolverton, for 
three years the betrothed of the murdered girl, becomes 
infatuated with an adventuress, and seeks to break his 
betrothal with his old love that he may be left free to 
court the beautiful cantatrice. Finding her attachment 
for him too strong to be severed by marked neglect, he 
induces a companion in crime to undertake her destruction, 
which they accomplish in the most heartless manner. 
Fearing detection, they place the guilt upon the shoulders 
of an innocent man, whose upright, blameless life has won 
the enmity of their baser natures and made him the target 
for their hateful scheming. Freed from public suspicion, 
the prime mover in the wicked plot leaves his unscrupulous 
friend to manufacture additional falsehood to consummate 
his ruin, while the prime mover in the plot quietly spends his 
time in travel until another shall have paid the legal penalty 
of his crime. But their plot is discovered, and in the secret 
of their own sanctuary a confession is heard that leads to 
the punishment of the vile murderer and his priestly consort. 

Such were the thoughts of young Hillman as he sat in 
his father's library late at night, with but thirty-six hours 
before the trial. Yet in his heart he could not believe 
Thurman Wolverton an accomplice in this terrible deed. 
Was it because of their sworn friendship, or had he envel- 
oped his friend with the purity of his own nature, in which 
the semblance of evil was the signal for renewed warfare, 
in which conscience was sure to win? Loyal to that friend- 
ship, he had seen his friend led on and on by the mock 
purity of a religious falsehood until the once truthful, 
self-reliant nature had become a selfish, dependent, cringing 
manhood cowering behind a bulwark of superstition, while 
his weakened individuality was left an easy prey to the 
inherent evil of an indulgent religious faith. 

In the midst of his reverie, he had unconsciously out- 
lined a defense in which Thurman Wolverton must answer 
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for the murder of Ray Ambertoii, while white-robed justice 
proclaimed the innocence of the accused. In his wearied, 
aching brain is written with painful minuteness every word, 
every sigh of the heart-broken girl, and he lives over 
again the scenes of her abnegation with the hope of win- 
ning one smile, one kind word from him. Then passes 
before his vision the scene of that awful tragedy, and he 
hears her piercing scream as she is hurled down the rocky 
precipice. He is with the boatmen as they find her float- 
ing body, and helps to convey her lifeless form to that deso- 
late home. In his semi-clairvoyancy, he sees her bending 
over the sleeping form of young Morton in his lonely cell, 
the bright rays of the silver moon as they struggle through 
the iron lattice intensifying her angelic beauty. Turning 
from the couch of the innocent sleeper, she stands for a 
moment as if to read the thoughts of her companion, then, 
with outstretched hands, the old happy smile playing about 
her mouth, she crosses the cell, and with pleading voice im- 
plores him to save the innocent man from his impending 
doom. 

" Save him — save them both!** she pleads, in a language 
that thrills and intensifies him. " It was I, because I 
loved him; and that love drove me on to desperation. Ah, 
that dark river of despondency when I thought him false and 
untrue to our love ! But it is all right now, for I know he loves 
me, and will come to me some day, and we shall be happy. 
Oh, Lawrence, you who have been my own true friend — 
who could understand me when others would not — save 
him from the terrible pitfall that is set for his feet! He is 
coming to you for help, and in his blindness he staggers 
beneath the weight of his unfitness. But he is true at 
heart, and only needs your sustaining hand to guide him 
into the paths of usefulness. Do not forsake him, for the 
sacred ties of our triune friendship. Bid him walk near 
that invisible boundary that separates our lives, that I may 
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reach out to him a helping hand to guide him through his 
dark pilgrimage. Tell him how I love him, and how my 
soul weeps with his over the great sorrow that lies gnawing 
at his heart. No, Lawrence, with all your friendship, you have 
not measured the depth of his nature. Pure at the fountain, 
it has been turned aside by its surroundings and the channels 
of prejudice, until you find it in a polluted condition, far 
less pure than when you first saw it. But the God-given 
germ is pure and unsullied, and will surely blossom forth 
into a life of noble usefulness. Bear him my blessing, 
and tell him how I await the time when spiritual philosophy 
shall rend the veil that now excludes us from our loved ones, 
bidding us depart, the uninvited destroyers of a popular 
prejudice." 

So earnest the pleading, so realistic her presence, Hill- 
man found himself toiling, in a maze of uncertainty, to 
rationalize her presence with the terrible tragedy that had so 
filled his tired mind. While yet clothed in bewilderment, 
a friendly touch is upon his shoulder, a strong clasp 
imprisoned his resistless hand, and the well-known voice of 
Wolverton was urging him back to consciousness. 

" Come, come, Hillman, is this your welcome to an old 
friend ? Wake up and tell me you are glad to see me." 

Graduall}^ the hand closed over that of Wolverton's, and 
the deep pathos of those eyes told the wanderer how 
welcome was his return. For a moment, the eyes of the two 
men met in a questioning and answering steadfastness that 
dispelled for eternity any doubt that could arise between 
them. 

"Yes," exclaimed Wolverton, in answer to his friend's 
questioning look, ** I have returned to defy the devil in all 
his threatening torture. 1 have been a coward, fearing to 
face responsibility, lest annihilation shall prove the 
inevitable sequel. I have suffered myself to be led on by 
an ungovernable hallucination and the fatal reasoning of a 
biased judgment, until I have forfeited vcc^ 's^'^S.-^^'si^'^Ow^ 
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insulted my manhood, and trodden upon the sacred ties of 
love and friendship. Fearing the fruits of my selfish- 
ness, I sought to hide behind the purity of Christ, and 
through His martyrdom shirk the responsibility of my evil 
life. I ran away to Lincoln when danger of exposure 
threatened, to pray God for deliverance, while a companion 
in crime placed the seal of perjury upon our souls, and 
made me co-responsible for an evil it was my duty to 
prevent. It was but one more link in the chain of error I 
had been forced to forge, and I treated it with the 
Christian's panacea for every ill, rising from my knees with 
the blessed assurance that Jesus had paid the price of every 
transgression." 

"But your conscience, did it not — " 

" Conscience ? No. When a man has been taught from 
his cradle the all-sufiiciency of the vicarious atonement, he 
comes to rely upon it with the same implicit faith that the 
devout Catholic evinces in the purchase of his * indulgence.' 
There is no material difference among the churches in this 
respect, as both are assured of divine clemency before the 
transgression. But let me proceed: Stimulated with the 
assurance of pardon, and lured on by the popularity my 
advancement secured me, I willingly became the prey of 
those whose noblest aim in life is the prostitution of 
manhood to the allurement of their deceptive smiles. Here, 
again, I found need of the Christian privilege to frame an 
excuse for my unwarranted indulgence, little thinking the 
forbidden fruit the precursor of banishment from my 
beautiful Eden. 

"Of my wretched infatuation and her terrible suffering, I 
need not tell you; and yet, it is the darkest chapter of my 
selfish life. It was the fitting sequel of a life whose aim is 
indulgence, whose ambition, pardon. It was the culmina- 
tion of evil resultant from a doctrine in itself an injustice, 
and bearing the deceptive allurement of divine origin. 
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" In the vain hope that I might escape the changeless eye 
of Conscience, I tore myself from the scene of my great 
injustice, determined to fortify myself with Christian 
armor, while a change of scene should close the portals of 
an accusing memory. But my search was futile, and I 
return once more to my field of labor, resolved to undo that 
which is faulty, building upon the foundation of God's 
everlasting truth, justice, and mercy." 

"God bless you! Wolverton, "exclaimed Hillman, imprison- 
ing his hands in a fervent fraternal grasp. " I knew your 
bondage could not always last, yet I hoped for a lesser 
ransom than poor little Ray. You will need courage to 
meet the ordeal that will be forced upon you, but you enter 
the conflict knowing that she is with you in sentiment, and 
that truth is made the brighter by the most strenuous 
opposition.*' 

" Courage ? I have not the courage to do otherwise. I 
know the mortification of excommunication, but it loses its 
bitterness when steeped in the crucible of error; I know the 
terrors of a backslider from an established creed, and all 
the charms that bind him to his native faith, yet I stand 
firm in my determination to undo as far as possible the 
wrong I have propagated in my superstitious idolatry." 

"When will you begin ? You certainly can not continue 
in your pastorate with your changed views." 

" I do not expect to; yet, fearful that some may mistake 
my motives, I have concluded to preach my farewell sermon 
to-morrow, in which I shall endeavor to place myself fairly 
in the work. I have already made restitution, so far as 
money will do it, for the unjust robbery of Mr. Skinner, and 
I now come to you, to prove my sincerity by avowing my 
readiness to take the responsibility of the death of dear 
little Ray." 

So intense had been the feeling, so sudden the welcome 
news of Wolverton's ransom, that Hillman stood holding 
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his friend's hand, fearing lest it should all prove a delusive 
dream. Drinking the words as they fell from his lips, he read 
their truth even before they were uttered. The pathetic 
appeal in his eyes, the anguish in his voice, the spasmodic 
quiver of his lips, all told how much he felt his duty and 
how nobly he was battling for its fulfillment. As he came 
to the object of his visit his voice faltered, and laying his 
head upon Hillman's shoulder, he breathed out in broken 
sobs the name of her for whose death another suffered. 

As the two men stood locked in each other's arms, the 
tide of years seemed to recede, until boyhood, in all its 
purity, knit again that bond of friendship, stronger for its 
ties of fraternal sympathy. 

• 

When Thurn:>an Wolverton left the Pines that bright and 
glorious Sabbath morning, it was with a lighter heart than 
he had known for many months. He had resolved upon a 
course, and, by his friend's counsel, that course now seemed 
clear to him. The sacrifice he had dreaded, now appeared 
robed in the beauty of truth and justice, and he anxiously 
awaited the opportunity to show himself equal to the task. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



SEVERED LINKS. 



The visit of Wolverton had thrown a new light upon 
the tragedy, yet one entirely incompatible with the theory of 
the prosecution. That Wolverton was with the murdered 
girl after her first meeting with Morton, there could be no 
doubt, and only at a subsequent meeting could the tragedy 
have been possible at his hands. This Hillman knew to be 
quite impossible, yet lacked the proof to refute the positive 
testimony of Richard Atwood, supported, as it was, by 
strong circumstantial evidence. 
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Repeatedly had Wolverton urged the disclosure of their 
estrangement, upon which to base the theory of self- 
destruction. But here, again, was the same positive 
testimony of Atwood, while the revelation must be accom- 
panied with certain admissions on the part of Wolverton 
that must forever cloud his life, if, indeed, it did not make 
him an accessory to the crime. 

There was but one purpose Hillman could make of 
Wolverton's testimony, and that was the refutation of an 
unimportant portion of Atwood's statement. Knowing his 
friend's disposition to magnify his responsibility in the 
tragedy, and fearing his line of defense might be impaired 
by some admission, he strongly debated the advisability of 
placing his testimony before the court. 

It is needless to recount the conflicting elements that 
disturbed the tranquillity of Hillman's mind as he watched 
the long hours of that early Sabbath morning after his 
friend's departure. It seemed that every turn of the legal 
kaleidoscope brought forth conflicting elements, none of 
which would conform to a rational solution of Morton's 
innocence. 

If a doubt of Wolverton's innocence had ever crossed his 
mind, it had been dispelled by his friend's candid statement 
of his knowledge of the tragedy, and Hillman determined 
to shield his name, if possible, from the vile calumny his 
position would call forth. He felt that Wolverton had at 
last entered a sphere of usefulness, and needed every 
sustaining influence until firmly engrafted in his new work. 

Another line of thought would present itself which 
caused Hillman no little uneasiness. Wolverton had told 
him of Atwood's threat, and he feared to press him 
to desperation. What if Atwood, learning of Wolver- 
ton's intention, should form his testimony so as to make 
him accessory to the crime? The friendship between 
Wolverton and Morton was well known, and while few 
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would believe that friendship strong enough to actuate 
such a crime, Wolverton's testimony must go a long way 
toward confirming such a theory, to say nothing of circum- 
stances that would be taken in confirmation. 

All in all, Hillman found little satisfaction in Wolverton's 
return, and more than once wished him beyond the 
malicious plotting of his arch-enemy. 

Nervous from his long night of sleepless anxiety, Hillman 
drew on his coat and gloves for a stroll in the invigorating 
morning air. In his aimless wanderings he had formed his 
plan of defense, in which he hoped to prove not only the 
innocence of Morton, but to shield the name of his clerical 
friend. 

Hardly had his thoughts assumed definite form, when he 
found himself at the Wolverton cottage with an irresistible 
longing to enter. As he raised his hand to the bronze 
knocker the door softly opened, and Mrs. Wolverton 
grasped his outstretched hand with that friendliness only 
a woman can show, while her eyes pleaded with him in 
unmistakable solicitude. 

" He is in the library," she whispered, **and I know he 
will be glad to see you. Please go right in; he needs 
you." 

Traversing the length of the hall, he was about to enter 
the library, when the door swun^ partially open and the 
voice of Richard Atwood came in husky accents as he gave 
his parting greeting: 

" So you propose to clear Morton at the cost of your own 
liberty, and defy me to do my worst? " 

** I defy you to do your worst. You have led me on by 
false and delusive promises until I have drunk to the dregs 
of the vilest infamy. You have polluted my sacred calling, 
blighted my manhood, and led me by your false friendship 
through the deepest sloughs of crime. But I am done! If 
I must pay the price of your accursed intrigue, I shall do it 
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manfully and unflinchingly. Your power to harm did its 
greatest work when it robbed me of my self-respect, and 
now I challenge you to your utmost. As for George 
Morton, you and I know him innocent, and accursed be he 
whose perjury shall rob him of liberty! " 

"You seem to have an abject horror of perjury, as you 
call it; you evidently forget how readily you entered into a 
scheme to fix old Skinner once. Your morals must have 
become wonderfully sensitive of late." 

," It is false! The hellish deed was concocted in your 
own dark mind, without even my consent." 

" But you were very careful to offer no objections. Per- 
haps you had better confess to him your interest in that 
little affair." 

" I have." 

" What? " 

*' Confessed my share in the embezzlement, paying him 
principal, interest, and costs. Furthermore. I stand ready to 
prove that you are the thief who stole the Pulaski diamonds, 
and how you imposed upon my misguided friendship to 
smuggle them across the border." 

"Have you spoken to anyone about this?" exclaimed 
Atwood, in short, quick gasps that showed how intense was 
his suppressed agitation. 

" Yes," returned Wolverton, his eye flashing defiance at 
the trembling, cowering plotter. " I have laid bare the 
whole transaction to one who neither fears nor respects you." 

"Who— Hillman?" 

"Yes, Hillman," interposed the young attorney, forcing 
his way through the door and confronting Atwood, who 
receded a step or two, steadying himself against a book- 
case that stood near. "And now," continued Hillman, 
never taking his eyes from Atwood 's pallid face, " what 
have you to say why an action should not issue against you 
for these crimes? " 
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The coward was driven to his lair, and his fear lent him 
unnatural courage. Standing for a moment as if to collect 
his ebbing forces, he turned upon Hillman a look of bold 
defiance, exclaiming: 

" There are many reasons why you will not prefer 
charges against me until after the trial of George Morton; 
and then only at the peril of your friend's reputation. 
You know too well the state of public sentiment to haz- 
ard anything on what I may disclose, even if Wolverton 
is hot-headed enough to disregard my warning. I leave 
this with you to act your pleasure.'* And swinging the 
door wide open, he strode into the hall and abruptly left 
the house. 

Neither Hillman nor Wolverton sought to stay his exit, 
both feeling the force of his savage defiance. 

As the door closed on the irate saloonist, the gentle step 
of Mrs. Wolverton was heard in the hall, and the two 
young men were summoned to their cocoa and cakes, 
shutting off further comment upon their defiant enemy. 

The morning meal was little more than a formality, and 
the young men returned to the library to discuss the mat- 
ters uppermost in their minds, until the notes of the 
Sabbath bells warned them of the duties of the hour. 

*' I suppose you will accompany me to worship this 
morning ? " asked Wolverton. " I dare say you have not 
entered our church since we knelt together in prayer for 
the message you had come to bring me." 

** No," replied Hillman, candidly. "I have not cared 
to participate in a devotion that appeals to man's fear, 
prejudice, and superstition. I always feel when listening 
to such a discourse that the narrowness of church doc- 
trine is, after all, the prime cause of infidelity and 
skepticism." 

*' I think you will be safe from harm on that score," 
returned Wolverton; "yet I can not promise all you may 
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anticipate. I often distrust myself, lest I shall wander 
on forbidden grounds, and offend where I would 
ameliorate." 

" It is the influence of your early training, which will 
doubtless follow you through life," rejoined Hillman, 
soberly. " I do not believe there is a vault, till, or crevice 
in the divine creation too sacred for man's investigation, 
or too obscure to reveal something of His handiwork. 
Skepticism is the want of investigation, while atheism is 
man's inability to receive the truths that surround him on 
every hand." 

" I feel you are right, Hillman; in fact, I have always 
felt it, and longed for a broader field for spiritual exercise. 
It is the fear of doubting that shuts the Christian from the 
fullest enjoyment of his religion, and makes him a slave to 
the fancies of those who prescribe his rituals." 

** Do you not think a religion of faith is open to this 
general criticism ? " 

** I do not know that I am able to judge,"- replied Wol- 
verton, as he drew on his gloves and took his friend's arm 
for church. " Speaking from my own observation, I am 
led to believe that many people become Christians from a 
desire to become better, without a sufficient knowledge of 
what they profess. They generally become aware of this 
desire during some exciting revival, or from the impor- 
tunity of someone for whom they have great respect, 
making a profession without a sufficient religious training. 
Talmage would call it the conversion of the heart unsup- 
ported by the mind. For a time they are contented, and 
seem to be in full enjoyment of divine favor; but disap- 
pointments appear, and they begin to question the divine 
law. Questioning leads to doubt, doubt to investigation, 
and investigation to unbelief. If they go to their pastor 
for enlightenment, he will relate to them some miraculous 
story of Christ's power to save, and seal his narration with 

24 
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the assurance that * nothing (except inconsistency) is 
impossible with God/ leaving the searcher after more 
light to interline the exception. He is pointed to the sin 
of unbelief, and told to read the last chapter of St. Mark's 
Gospel in confirmation. If he still persists in questioning 
the divine plan, he is made the subject of prayer, which 
is inevitably followed by excommunication. Thus the 
searcher after truth is made the victim of church intoler- 
ance, and plunged deeper in the sloughs of atheism from 
his momentary spiritual elevation." 

" Perhaps you are right so far as relates to the truly 
good," rejoined Hillman; "but your theory will hardly 
hold good in reference to the commercial Christian or 
policy churchman." 

" I prefer not to discuss them," interposed Wolverton, 
the sadness in his voice plainly discernible. " The men 
who buy their religion by the yard are no more entitled to 
the name of Christian than the broad -brimmed cow-boy 
to the reverence accorded the Quaker brotherhood." 

"I can readily concur in that estimate, and see very 
plainly where your conclusions must terminate; yet I can 
not fathom the intricate evolutions that shall unite the 
disciples of the truer light into one inseparable fraternity." 

"It is indeed a great work that must take years of 
ceaseless toil to accomplish. It must have its martyrs, 
but, thanks to modern enlightenment, the arena is as broad 
as the blue vault of heaven, and their suffering is that only 
of spiritual solicitude. The world is full of noble men 
and noble women who scorn to train their religious faith 
to the demands of popularity, and upon whom rests the 
responsibility of all true reform." 

They had reached the church, and, with a silent clasp of 
the hand, Wolverton seated his friend in the family pew 
and turned to pass a few words with Father Ashberton. 
Already the house of worship was filled to more than its 
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usual seating, yet from every street the tide of expectant 
humanity poured in through its open portals, alike welcome 
to the devout and curious. 

The news of Wolverton's return, coupled with the intel- 
ligence that he would preach his farewell sermon the 
following morning, had revived the memory of circum- 
stances under which he had been forced to go abroad for 
his health, and brought many an infrequent church-goer 
to hear the young divine. 

As the silver-tongued bell ceased its vibrations, that 
sacred silence fell upon the vast audience like the spirit of 
enchantment — a moment when guardian angels cross the 
border of that nameless realm to touch with devotion the 
hearts held for the moment in reverential submissiveness. 

The spell is broken by the soft tremolo of the deep- 
toned organ, and the choir rises to sing: 

** Must Jesus bear the cross alone, 
And all the world go free ? 
No, there's a cross for everyone. 
And there's a cross for me." 

The hymn is finished, and Wolverton, pale with the 
grave responsibility before him, kneels beside the altar to 
clothe in fitting language the gratitude of a heart overflow- 
ing with love for God and the vast brotherhood. 

The prayer is a fervent invocation for a true and holy 
guidance through the wilderness of Christian temptation 
to the promised land of merited reward, where, robed in 
the garments of spiritual purity, mankind shall dwell in 
unity, an heir with Christ Jesus in the myriads of divine 
blessings. 

But it was the sermon that held all bound in an ecstasy 
of admiration. Opening the Bible, Wolverton laid his hand 
upon the upturned pages with almost reverential tenderness, 
while his eye swept the sea of upturned faces. Turning 
once more to the last of the four gospels, he. ^^-^^ •a.*$^2i>». 
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those wonderful lines from which he had spoken to them 
less than six months before: 

" For God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." 

For a moment he paused, as if to impress upon the 
hearts of his congregation the words of the beloved disciple 
as he related Christ's words to the noted Pharisee. Then, 
in his full, round voice, in which was the least tremor of 
pathos, he continued: 

** I do not know but I should have prefaced those words 
of the great Teacher with my reasons for asking you to 
come to the house of worship this beautiful morning, that 
I may take each of you by the hand and say * Farewell ! 
God bless you ! ' with the same earnestness you welcomed 
me as your pastor six months ago. Six months, and yet a 
decade of thought has been crowded within their limits. 
Not selfish thought, but that earnest, prayerful considera- 
tion that binds one to the infinite, and makes him a martyr 
to his fellow-men. 

" It is for you, my brethren, that I have sought to fathom 
this great question of salvation, and, tracing each thought 
to its fountain head, glean from its crystal purity the divine 
plan for man's eternal happiness. Once, in speaking from 
this very passage, I compared the infinity of God to that 
of nature, and told you that He was * alike incomprehensi- 
ble, and, like nature, need not be fully comprehended to 
be enjoyed.' I believed as I told you, and I think none of 
you will question my sincerity. It was the best light I 
had received, and I gave it to you. If I think differently 
now, it is my duty to tell you, and I hope you will pray 
with me that this new light may continue to shine in 
unceasing brilliancy. 

" We can never hope to arrive at a great truth without 
first studying all its environments; and no man has a right 
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to appropriate the conclusions of others until he has tried 
them by the light of his own unbiased reason. To establish 
this, I have only to cite to you the dark ages, when the 
acme of religious thought centered in a unit, while all the 
world groaned beneath the weight of so-called religious 
oppression. But, thank God ! we have had our Luthers, 
our Calvins, and our Arminius, who broke through the 
rusty armor of dormant religious thought, until the arrogant 
religious teacher of to-day is forced to bow to the breadth 
of thought reflected from the faces of those before him. 

"But the era of reform was by no means confined to 
those noble teachers. They opened the gateway to 
religious thought, from which has emanated the most 
beautiful spiritual fruit. Tares may have been found 
among the ripened grain, yet their presence is only an 
appeal for more earnest workers in the divine vineyard. 

" Here, too, we note the progress so vividly traceable 
in every portion of the divine plan. Religious truths, like 
the perfected grains of husbandry, are meted out to us 
only as we are able to receive them, and profit by the 
divine legacy. That these new thoughts should be termed 
* heresy ' is only in keeping with the calumny of the dark 
ages, and can not be taken as a true standard from which 
to estimate their intrinsic worth. Paine and Voltaire 
received not the bitter criticism from the religious world 
that darkened the noble usefulness of John Calvin and the 
founders of the great Presbytery; not because their views 
were less tenable, but because they lived in a more enlight- 
ened age. 

" This is why I have taken the same lines which formed 
the nucleus of my sermon six months ago for the thoughts 
I would put before you this morning, hoping by a more 
perfect knowledge of Christ and His teachings to present 
Him to you in a more perfect light. 

" That God loves the world needs no stronger proof 
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than the innate reverence in the human heart. It was this 
proof that caused Thomas Paine to acknowledge the exist- 
ence and supremacy of God, while he denied the doctrine 
of revealed religion. But the degree of God's love is meas- 
ured only by our conception of the infinite. This was why 
Christ showed Nicodemus, the Pharisee, where he was in 
error. Nicodemus had been teaching that men were saved 
by faith and the sacrifice of animals to an angry God; but 
Jesus, after showing him the necessity of a new spiritual 
life, told him how that * God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.' 

" Believe in Him ? Why, everybody believes in Jesus ! 
Even Pilate and Herod found no evil in Him. Then the 
meaning must be deeper than we have found. Let us read 
the next sentence for this solution; *For God sent not 
His Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through Him might be saved.' Ah, here is a ray of 
light ! * That the world through Him might be saved ! ' 
Then He is going to save the world; but how ? Take His 
words to the young man who sought Him on the coast of 
Judea, crying: *Good Master, what good thing shall I 
do, that I may have eternal life ? ' Did Jesus tell him to 
join the church ? Did He tell him to endow a college, make 
long prayers, believe some prescribed faith, or go to church 
on Sunday and serve mammon the rest of the week 1 No; 
He simply said: * If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.' *But,' said the young man, after Jesus had 
recited to him divine law, *all these things have I kept 
from my youth up; what lack I yet?' What was the 
answer? Jesus said unto him: * If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, take up the cross, 
and follow me.' 

" Then this is what we must believe. Not only must we 
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admit Christ, but we must believe in His teachings, believe 
His solution of the grieat religious truths; not only keeping 
the commandments in the letter and spirit, but actually 
following His example: * Take up the cross and follow me.' 

"Did Jesus teach His disciples to rely upon another's 
purity, or has the doctrine sprung from those who have 
sought to shape His beautiful ministry to the requirements 
of modern indulgence ? Take, for example, that grandest 
of ancient or modern productions, Christ's Sermon on the 
Mount, and point to one word, phrase, clause, or sentence 
that relieves man of individual responsibility, and I will 
show you an erroneous translation. And yet we are taught 
to receive it as the key to Christ's ministry. In the life of 
Christ, learned commentators tell us it was meant for the 
discipiesy as the manual of their instruction, the code of the 
new kingdom of which they were the new ministers, the 
outline of the truths they were to teach. What a beautiful 
definition ! And yet it contains no promise of a vicarious 
atonement. How strange that so vital a question should 
have been overlooked in the very text of His gospel ! 

"Again, may we not ask why, during the three years of 
His teachings, He should fail to promise explicitly this great 
boon to His followers, instead of allowing another, a con- 
verted Pharisee, to lay the great corner-stone of modem 
Christianity, thirty years after his crucifixion? No, my 
brethren, the doctrine that Jesus paid for our transgressions 
is not of Christ's teaching. It is a dangerous compound of 
Romanism and Christianity. Christ never taught it. Pure 
Himself, He taught purity in others. Forced to endure. He 
taught His disciples that fortitude known only to true Chris- 
tian character, and in laying down His life for the principles 
He had taught. He bequeathes a priceless heritage to civili- 
zation, in which is furnished one of the grandest principles 
of any age." 

The speaker carried his audience through the life-lesson 
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of the great Teacher; told them of His unwavering forti- 
tude, and painted in touching language His sufferings upon 
the cross. 

"And now," said he, " if there is one within the sound of 
my voice who hopes for eternal happiness except through 
his own individual righteousness, let me read to him from 
Christ's own words: * For I say unto you, that except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.' Then do not seek to pass into heaven, calling upon 
the Lord to bear your burdens when you should have borne 
them yourself. Jesus says: * Many will say unto me in that 
day. Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and 
in thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works? And then will I profess unto them, 
I never knew you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity.* 

** It is not an easy matter to be a follower of Christ, yet 
I warn you of the tempting cross-roads of irresponsibility 
and vicarious atonement. They lead not to the promised 
land. We all have a labor to perform, and we must do it 
manfully, prayerfully, and to the glory of God. The world 
is floundering in sin; crime is on every hand; men, in and 
out of the church, are practicing deception in every form, 
while intemperance has its blood-stained hand upon the 
throat of our National, State, and municipal governments. 
In the midst of all this, we, as ministers and laymen, are 
crying: 

* God will right it 
In the judgment coming soon.' 

"Is this our mission? Is this the way Jesus fought 
evil? No! God has placed us here to do this work, and He 
will do it only through us. We are the laborers in the vine- 
yard, and have no right to say our Master will right it 
except as He does it through us. He has called us as His 
own. Shall we be found faithful? " 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE CONFESSION. 

The golden rays of the morning sunlight, that painted in 
dazzling splendor the bronze emblem on the Everglade 
court-house, cast a shadow from its majestic dome athwart 
the cell wherein reposed three friends, whose boyish frater- 
nity had only strengthened in their unsullied manhood. 

Thurman Wolverton had resolved to spend the night 
with his friend in confinement, thus proclaiming to the 
world his entire confidence in young Morton's innocence, 
while his presence should say to the accused what his 
sensitive nature forbade to clothe in words. 

With Hillman, it was the reinforcement before the con- 
flict, in which he felt the double responsibility of preserving 
untarnished the reputations of those with whom his most 
sacred recollections were associated. Confident of their 
innocence, he was entering the arena where perjury, sus- 
tained by delusive circumstances, was to be met by little 
more than the record of a noble character; hoping to find 
in the faulty fabrication of his accusers an unguarded 
point, where the searching light of truth should reveal the 
falsity of a most unjust and unnatural revenge. 

Long before the sonorous voice of Mr. Just proclaimed 
the court in session, hundreds of people had thronged the 
corridors, filling every available room in the vast auditorium, 
feverishly anxious to lose no portion of the great trial. 

Pro and con, the past history of the accused was reviewed 
in minutest detail, until the half-articulate murmur sounded 
like the voice of the soughing forest, from which a poetic 
sympathy seemed to inspire the anxious friends with the 
assurance of victory. 
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Just as the clock in the distant church-tower recorded 
the hour of nine, Judge Hillman entered the court-room 
from his private office, followed by Judge Hetherstone, the 
two taking seats behind the crescent desk. 

The hush that had fallen over the now packed auditory 
again gave place to the low mupmur of approval, as it 
became evident that Judge Hillman had invited an asso- 
ciate to sit with him through the trial, lest a long acquaint- 
ance with the accused might bias his judgment at the 
expense of justice. 

The court calendar, pleadings, and preliminaries were 
soon disposed of, the sheriff commanded to impanel a 
jury, and George Morton soon sat facing the men who 
should cleanse his name from the calumny of revenge or 
blast the flower of hope that had brightened all his hours 
of imprisonment. 

As the twelfth seat was filled by a man admitting his 
ignorance rather than his ability to judge— an ulcer in our 
jurisprudence — and the clerk had pronounced the pre- 
scribed oath. Judge Hillman arose from his chair, addressed 
the jury in a few well-chosen words, and introduced them 
to Judge Hetherstone, who, he said, would assist them 
** to fathom the springs of truth and render a true verdict 
in behalf of justice." 

The statement of the case to the jury by the prosecutor 
was notable for its fairness, yet ringing with the denuncia- 
tion of the cruel deed. He spoke of the prisoner's blame- 
less history, and regretted the madness or unrequited love 
that should spur him on in a moment of desperation to so 
horrible a deed. He pictured the tragedy in all its horror — 
the finding of the victim, the uncontrollable ferocity of the 
maddened populace, the verdict of the coroner's jury, and 
the prisoner's inability or refusal to prove an alibi. All this, 
he claimed, would be proven by an eye-witness, supported 
by circumstantial evidence incontrovertible in every detail. 
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Closing his address with a compliment to the intelligence 
of the jurors, he begged them to lay aside their sympathy, 
follow closely the development of the case, and render a 
verdict in accordance with the evidence produced. 

Richard Atwood was the first witness sworn. 

He had known the prisoner from boyhood, they having 
been employed in the same business. He had always experi- 
enced a kindly feeling toward the accused, momentarily 
clouded by petty rivalry in promotion, yet ever on the most 
friendly terms. He had seen the prisoner on the afternoon 
of the tragedy, when he appeared very much troubled. In 
a stroll after sunset, he had witnessed the meeting of the 
prisoner and the murdered girl, and saw the final struggle. 
He had hastened to the rescue, too late to be of any service 
other than to fully identify the murderer. 

"Are you positive the prisoner at the bar is the same 
person you saw commit the terrible deed you have just 
described?" asked the prosecutor with much precision. 

" I am," replied Atwood, while a gleam of hellish delight 
shone from his small snake-like eyes. 

" You say you were intimately acquainted with the 
accused. Can you ascribe any motive for the murder- 
ous assault?" 

For a moment the witness sat in indecision, as if hoping 
to avoid an answer to the question. A hasty glance at 
Wolverton and young Hillman failed to reassure him, and 
for the first time he saw the two roads distinctly before 
him. To admit what the prosecutor had intimated was to 
close the portals for the threatened implication of Wolver- 
ton, while a different course would rob him of his last 
opportunity to deal a stinging blow to the sensitive heart 
of her whose every hope was centered in the victim of his 
revenge. Looking suddenly in the direction of Laura Ack- 
erman, he caught that pleading look before the eyes could 
be turned from his face, and his resolution was made. 
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** I — I think it was the madness of unrequited affection," 
he replied, seeking to cover his indecision. 

" What is your reason for so thinking? *' inquired the 
attorney, following up a theory only partially outlined in 
his own mind. 

" The lady admitted to me that she had refused his suit, 
only the evening before.'* 

" Were you calling upon her when this admission was 
made? " 

" Yes; or — that is — I was walking with her and the matter 
was referred to.'* 

•*At what hour was this? ** 

"About eight, or half-past, in the evening." 

*'At what time did you witness the tragedy?" 

" I have just answered that question — at eight, or eight- 
thirty, in the evening." 

" You mistake my question. I first asked you at what 
hour Miss Amberton told you she had jilted the prisoner. " 

**Ah, I understand. It was in the afternoon.'* 

" But you just said it was the evening before the tragedy 
while you were walking with her." 

" That was when she told me.** 

*' Oh, I see; she told you in the evening how she had 
jilted him in the afternoon. Was this before or after you 
saw him in this troubled condition you have described? ** 

" It was the same afternoon. We had just passed him 
when the subject of his dejection was brought up, and she 
gave me the solution." 

*' But I understood you that she had jilted him in the 
afternoon before the tragedy." 

" That is what I said." 

" But how could she have jilted him the afternoon before 
the tragedy and told you the evening before, when the 
tragedy followed so closely upon your meeting the prisoner 
in the afternoon?" 
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It was very evident that the prosecutor, in a vain effort 
to establish a motive, had led the witness beyond his well- 
conned lines, and engulfed him in a maze of contradiction 
from which every effort to extricate him but tightened the 
conflicting coils. The look of satisfaction between Hill- 
man and Morton, the half -articulate disapproval from the 
auditorium, all tended to heighten his excitement, and he 
became well-nigh unmanageable in the hands of the prose- 
cutor, who now sought to quiet his agitation and give him 
a chance to explain his conflicting testimony. 

At this moment there was a slight commotion at the door 
of the court-room, which flew open, admitting little " Stub " 
bearing a bit of crumpled paper, closely followed by the 
sheriff's deputy, who had contested his entrance. Dodging 
the clerk and sheriff, who sought to head him off, he 
rushed to the side of Judge Hillman, forced the crum- 
pled paper into his hand, and sunk breathless in a heap at 
his side. 

Smoothing the crumpled paper. Judge Hillman gave it 
a hurried perusal, whispered a few words to his associate, 
and signaled " Stub " to follow him. 

Every move, every look, was noted by the witness, who 
half raised from his chair, and would doubtless have fol- 
lowed the retreating figures had he not been reminded of 
his position by the court. 

The condition of Atwood's mind was anything but tran- 
quil when the prosecutor turned him over to Hillman for 
cross-examination, and fearing another entanglement, he 
adopted a stolidity painfully annoying to everyone. 
Sharply reprimanded by the court, he was made to acknowl- 
edge his discharge from the employment of Arnold Semane, 
the detection of his embezzlement, his sworn enmity toward 
Morton, and his boast that he would place him behind the 
bars for the murder of Ray Amberton. When questioned 
about the mob, he admitted that he had openly accused 
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Morton of the murder, but maintained his inactivity in 
leading sentiment against the accused. 

When Richard Atwood left the stand, he cast a glance at 
Hillman and Morton that spoke the fierce fire of revenge 
that burned at his heart. He had sworn to ruin Morton, but 
how easily every thrust had been turned aside, or bounded 
back the more telling for his frantic endeavor to convict 
him. Seizing his hat, he quietly stepped into the hall and 
was soon upon the street. 

The force of the prosecution was broken, yet there was 
much to fear. Witness after witness swore to the circum- 
stances surrounding the tragedy, all pointing with more or 
less directness to the accused as the murderer of the little 
teacher. Coupled with each bit of testimony came the 
admission of high esteem with which each witness had 
regarded the widow's son, and their regret at having to 
testify against him. 

All this looked dark to Hillman, yet no one could tell 
from his quiet self-possession the deep solicitude that 
burdened his aching heart. 

The testimony is all in, the prosecutor rests, feeling 
assured that the array of circumstantial evidence is beyond 
controversy, while the vast audience is held in breathless 
silence to await the action of the defense. 

" George Morton !" called Hillman; and the young man 
arose from his seat beside his attorney, stepped in front of 
the clerk's desk, took the oath, and quietly seated himself 
in the witness-chair. So pale had he become from the 
hours of excitement, yet so bravely had he withstood the 
ordeal, that Judge Hetherstone reached him a glass of 
water, with the assurance that if he felt unable to answer 
the questions then, he could be excused until he should 
take some rest, of which he seemed in great need. 

" I am able to tell the truth," said Morton; " and I 
want to see this thing through." 
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By a series of questions, George Morton was allowed to 
tell all he knew of the tragedy, his associations with Miss 
Amberton prior to her sudden death, and of what he had 
suffered since, as the victim of a vile plot. His bearing 
was manly, his answers prompt, and his whole demeanor 
spoke of his truthfulness. 

"And now,** said the prosecutor, as Hillman bowed to 
him to take the witness, "will you tell the court at what 
time you left the store of Mr. Semane, and where you 
went ? " 

" Not far from five o'clock, and I went directly home 
to tea.'* 

" Did you go out again that evening ? '* 

"I did." 

" Where did you go ? " 

*• For a stroll along the river." 

"What time did you leave your home ? " 

" Very soon after tea; perhaps six o'clock." 

" How far did you go ? " 

"To the vicinity of the old cave — about half a mile." 

" Did you see anyone while on your walk ?" 

"I did." 

" Who ? " 

" Mr. Pond and Miss Amberton." 

" Where did you see Mr. Pond ? " 

" Sitting upon a log in the grove." 

" At what time was this ? " 

" About six-forty or seven o'clock." 

" Where did you see Miss Amberton ? " 

" On my way home from the clifts. I met her about 
two-thirds the way up the incline." 

" At what time was this meeting ? " 

" Immediately after leaving Mr. Pond. The sun was 
just setting behind the western hills." 

" How long was she in your company ? " 
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" We walked to the village together." 

"Where did you part company ?" 

"At Rose and Thorn streets." 

"Was this the last time you ever met Miss Amberton ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" Where did you go after parting with Miss Amberton ? " 

" I can not tell you." 

"Why?" 

The witness is silent. 

" Do you mean that you have forgotten ? " 

" No sir; I mean that I can not tell you." 

"Why?" 

Again the witness is silent. 

" Do you not know this is very important in establishing 
your innocence ? " 

" Perhaps." 

" Then why will you not answer my question ? " 

" I am not at liberty to answer it." 

" Do you wish the court to understand that you refuse 
to account for your whereabouts at the very hour this 
murder was committed, fully aware of the peril your silence 
inflicts upon you ? " 

" I can not answer your question." 

" Then you will — " 

"Wait a moment!" said Judge Hetherstone, who was 
leaning forward in his chair to catch every word of the 
catechism. " Wait a moment ! " and turning to Morton, he 
kindly added: " This is a very serious matter, and you 
should not trifle with justice. If for any reason you are 
afraid to tell where you were at that hour, you shall have 
the protection of the Court; but certainly, in behalf of 
justice, if not for your own sake, you should answer this 
question." 

"Sir," returned Morton, the least perceptible quiver in 
his voice, " 1 may be forced to suffer for a crime I never 
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committed, as I have borne the disgrace of a felon's cell, 
but I can not couple with that disgrace the fair name of 
one I honor as the noblest of her sex. I can not answer 
the question." 

A rustle is heard in the audience — a female figure 
glides through the swinging gate — and Laura Ackerman 
stands beside the prisoner witness, with hand uplifted, 
and a deep, passionate tremor in her voice. 

" Swear me ! Swear me ! I will tell you where he was. 
He was with me in my own home — and he gave me the 
sacred privilege — yes, privilege — to stand beside him 
though all the world should believe him guilty ! ** 

The intensity of feeling that had manifested itself all 
through Morton's testimony here broke into one pro- 
longed joyous chorus, while tears of joy welled up from 
many a sympathetic heart. 

Proudly she stood, her right hand upraised in rever- 
ential solemnity, her left resting fondly upon the shoulder 
of him she had come to rescue ; while he, overcome by 
the awful strain, bowed his head upon the table, while 
his frame shook with emotion. 

Barely had the sheriff succeeded in restoring quiet, 
when Judge Hillman entered, placed a document in his 
son's hand, and held a short consultation with Mr. Just, 
who immediately left the court-room. 

Hurriedly glancing at the superscription, the eye of the 
young attorney scanned the contents of the document, 
and, turning to the court, a glad light shone in his bright 
eyes as he slowly unfolded the somewhat lengthy scroll. 

** Your Honor," said he, " with the consent of my brother 
prosecutor, I will introduce in evidence the dying state- 
ment of Leland Pond, alias Andrew Atwood, taken, at his 
request, by Ransom Hillman, judge of this court, less than 
two hours ago." 

Again the court-room reverberated with the shouts of 
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the anxious spectators, until the gavel of Judge Hether- 
stone brought the audience to a sense of propriety and 
decorum. 

No objection being offered by the people's attorney, 
Lawrence Hillman siepped before the judge's stand, and 
in a clear, distinct voice read the true solution of the 
death of Ray Amberton : 

** In the fear of -God, and as I hope to be forgiven for 
my life of sin and shame, I, Andrew Atwood, but calling 
myself Leland Pond, do — here upon my dying bed, and 
with the assurance that death awaits me within a few 
hours — take my dying oath that George Morton is inno- 
cent of the death of Ray Amberton. If I have not spoken 
before, it is because, while there was hope of life, the 
old desire for gold and the love for a wayward son has 
sealed my lips ; but I can not die with another lie, another 
burden upon my soul. I, with my own eyes, saw the rash 
act, and know he is not to blame. 

** In my feeble health, I had wended my way to the 
beautiful promontory, and sat drinking in the beauties of 
nature, when George Morton came up the walk, his head 
bowed as if in deep thought. Presently he turned, re- 
tracing his steps toward the village, only to meet the 
little golden - haired teacher, who had evidently started 
for an evening stroll. Their meeting was friendly, and 
together they returned to the village. Shortly after this, 
in the gathering twilight, I saw a man and woman slowly 
climbing the ascent, and knew by their actions that he 
was relating to her some exciting story. When within less 
than a hundred yards of me, she stopped short, and 
began to upbraid him as if for some real or fancied 
wrong. I could not hear his words, but I knew he 
was pleading with her, until, with the wildest demon- 
stration, she drove him from her, and sunk in despond- 
ency upon the earth. I thought she had fainted, and 
hastening to her side, tried in my feebleness to resuscitate 
her. Seeing me, she sprung to her feet, and in another 
instant was rushing frantically toward the clift. In vain 
did I call to her — in vain did I try to save her from 
the rash act ; but flinging her hat and shawl from her, 
s\iQ rushed madly over the precipice, and was lost to view. 
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" I could do no more, and gathering up the things she 
had left, I hastened to the village as fast as my trembling 
limbs would carry me. Meeting Richard, I related to him 
what I had seen, and begged of him to hasten on before 
me and give the alarm. Here, alas! the evil that has 
shadowed my life again overtook me. He upbraided me 
for my lack of cunning, and showed me where he could profit 
by my silence. More than this, he told me of his ambi- 
tion and his oath to ruin young Morton. Alas! for my 
sinful heart, I consented. The rest needs scarcely a 
recital. Hastening to the spot, he tramped into the ground 
a scarf he had once taken from Morton's pocket, left evi- 
dence of a struggle, and hastened to the village to accuse 
his victim of the awful deed. 

"You ask why I should have followed this boy with 
unrelenting fury? I will tell you. You must remember 
how, spurred on J)y greed of gain, I ruined Harvy Morton 
on the day this son was born. Among the effects I left 
behind, not deeming it worthy attention, was a claim to a 
tract of land in the wilds of the upper lake. We did not 
know its value. After years spent in exile, I learned of the 
fabulous mineral wealth of this region, and though a 
fugitive from justice, I crossed the border to learn that 
I was half-owner in one of the richest mines in the State. 
They had searched the title, found that one of the owners 
was dead, the other a banished thief and murderer, and 
concluded to develop the property. Under disguise, I 
resolved to secure the title, and failing in this, I would 
strike down whoever stood in my way. How well I did 
my work the memory of that Halloween must bear witness. 
For months I found shelter in the haunted cave, fed by 
the hand of him I had begotten in lust and reared in crime. 
Hundreds of times have we laid snares for his feet; but 
the charm of young Morton's life has foiled us of our 
purpose. 

" I will not pain you. with the recital of a life of crime, and 
the sin that rests upon my soul. Mine has been worse than 
a useless life; it has been at constant warfare with all that 
is good. Passing through an existence so base that I 
dared not own a name, I have lived to see the ripened fruit 
of my training developed into a professional criminal, in 
whom theft, embezzlement, and perjury are but the les&e.^ 
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crimes. More than this, I find in my latest moments that 
the hand I have dedicated to crime has struck at the fount- 
ain source of its being, and I am dying a poor, worthless 
vagabond, disowned by my kindred, and excluded from the 
light of heaven by my own willful transgressions. It is but 
a just reward, and I will not insult my reason by trying to 
think that God will place my sins upon another. I die as 
I have lived, an outcast from God and man, and only pray- 
that in some way, at this late hour, I may make amends 
for the sorrow and misery I have caused the wife and son 
of Harvy Morton. May God have mercy on my soul! 
Amen. Andrew Atwood." 

Thrice during the reading had Judge Hetherstone found 
it necessary to check the enthusiasm of the audience, and 
now the stillness was broken only by the sobbing of Mrs. 
Morton, whose heart bled afresh over the memories of that 
bitter sorrow. Scarcely was there a dry eye in the court- 
room when Lawrence Hillman folded the paper, and turning 
to the prosecutor asked him if he wished to proceed with 
the trial. 

Slowly he arose, and while his voice trembled with 
suppressed emotion, he addressed the court in a manner 
that showed how sweet is the name of justice, even to 
one who is chosen to prosecute. 

"Your Honor," said he, "as I interpret the duty of a 
prosecutor, we are here to see that truth and justice are not 
trampled beneath the feet of lawlessness and crime. We 
are here to protect the innocent and punish the guilty. 
With this as our mission, I humbly beseech the court to 
take this matter from the jury, give the accused an 
unconditional acquittal, and allow me the privilege of 
first taking him by the hand and rejoicing with him in his 
noble vindication.'* 

The judge's voice was drowned in the chorus of approval 
that followed this just request. It was only formal, at 
most, and the hearty congratulations were only the faint 
expression of the gratitude felt on every hand. 
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George Morton was a free man, and in tearful gratitude 
his heart went out to those tried and true friends who had 
stood by him in his darkest hour, with that unshaken confi- 
dence so much appreciated by one who suffers for another's 
wrongs. Free? Yes; except for those ties of love and 
friendship that shall bind him even beyond the portals of 

the unknown. 

• . .^. . • . • • • • 

When we have read the language of a flower, we should 
fold its leaves tenderly and lay it away among its kindred 
in memory's chamber. If it has made us better by one 
quickening impulse, touched our heart by one ray of light, 
or brought into life one dormant germ of thought, we 
should cherish it for that single blessing and count it 
among our possessions of a divine inheritance. 

One glance at the crucible of Time, and we leave our 
indulgent critic to gather the threads of gold, if any may be 
found, and consign the dross to benevolent forgetfulness. 

George Morton, blessed by the noble woman who stood 
beside him in his darkest hour, is one of the prosperous 
merchants of the Western metropolis, while his inheritance 
has won for him a fabulous wealth. In his beautiful home 
overlooking the murmuring waters sits an aged matron, 
beautiful yet in her autumn purity. Upon her knee 
reclines little Harvy, the counterpart of other years, while 
beside her, his arm resting fondly upon her chair, kneels 
the manly form that calls her mother. Beside him, the 
proud light of wifely devotion in her eyes, stands the 
queenly figure inspiring in him the most sacred impulse of 
his manly nature. The cloud has rolled away, and the 
loving hearts that make his life one continual summer, 
guard with untiring zeal even the shadow of memory. 

With Hillman the world deals equally well, while fortune 
favors with Ambition's torch. In love with his profession, 
he finds his steady march to fame and prosperity secoadftid. 
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by the never-tiring energy of a loving wife, while the posi- 
tions of honor to which he is called are graced by her 
mature loveliness. Once each autumn they visit again the 
scenes of their joyous childhood, taking back to their 
Western home renewed youth and the kind wishes of sacred 
friendships. 

Thurman Wolverton can not be said to belong to any 
locality. Truly might he say: ** The world is my country, 
and to do good is my religion." Chastened by an ever- 
accusing memory, he is working out his atonement, 
faithful to her whose sacrifice alone could sever the chain 
of error that bound him in its rankling embrace. With 
mind broadened by a closer walk with God, he is devoting 
his life, by word and pen, to the elevation of the vast broth- 
erhood from the thralldom of superstition to the broad 
plain of true religious freedom. 

Judge Hillman, though retired from the bench, is still an 
authority in matters of equity, and his beautiful home 
beneath the sighing pines is the Mecca of many an anxious 
litigant. 

Doctor Hillman has won the battle with society for his 
wife's devotion, and but for the saddened memory of a 
mound in the Clifton cemetery, where lies sleeping the 
form of the aged invalid, their sky would be without a 
darkening shadow. 

Arnold Semane is treading the rest of life's journey 
alone, a frequent and honored guest of the Mortons, while 
his son Clark is the happy possessor of the little widow and 
her triune blessings of little cherubs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wolverton yet mourn the loss of their son 
from the religion of his youth, without the consoling coun- 
sel of Father Ashberton, who has long since crossed the 
River of Time. 

Bob Sawyer, whose kind generosity was ever measured 
by his endurance, is happy in the bosom of his family, 
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where six little voices forever drown the recollection of his 
old enemy, Ren Barker. 

Richard Atwood was never seen after he left the court- 
room and the scene of his perjury, but it was well known 
that he had joined the American colony across the border. 



The End. 
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